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WHAT darling, twinkling eyes of panes in 
the old casements ! What lovely lines and 
colors in the stones and bricks and tiles ! 
Sophie, pale after the winter, slim, yet 
ardent, gazed at the old place affectionately. 

She knew that she was keeping Vectie waiting, and 
that it was some time since she had seen Annetje ; but 
she stood, as she always did when approaching it from 
the highway, and gazed at the beauties and curiosities 
of her new home. 

From its position — ^high yet in the western sky — 
the April sun glanced across the yellowish gray stone 
which formed the two lower stories, and brightened 
perceptibly the pink Dutch bricks of the added two 
stories forming the steep, stepped gable. But that 
upon which Sophie's eyes delighted to linger was an 
inscription, in the form of large iron figures, which 
stated the year of erection. In sets of twos, these 
figures flanked a decorative effect of interlaced dia- 
monds made of brick burnt nearly black for the 
purpose. 

Set upon a little bank a few feet above the roadway. 
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the house was the most telling object in the land- 
scape. It quite overrode the considerable group of 
buildings at the rear — consisting of stable, carriage 
house, and a long, narrow structure for the housing 
of farm hands, mainly West Indian negroes — and 
commanded a view up and down the valley, at one 
side of which it was situated. 

Sophie had taken a peculiar interest in this — ^to 
her, the first — gradual unfolding of spring in Go- 
wanus Valley, and she had been loitering for over an 
hour by one of the little brooks which found their 
way down the slopes to the creek, many of them but 
a foot or so in width, but often of a surprising depth, 
and always of the utmost clearness. There was some- 
thing so fascinating to the girl in this sudden libera- 
tion from the winter that it was only the conscious- 
ness that she had promised Vectie, the West Indian 
cook, to roll out an unusually large batch of izer 
cookies while the latter beat the biscuits for tea which 
had brought her to the house at all. 

Sophie possessed a sense of obligation in small 
things which argued seriousness in large; and, at this 
moment, drawn from the woody delights of the small, 
swiftly flowing streams, with their reflecting patches 
of sunlight and shade beside that of her own healthy 
young countenance, she was inwardly dwelling upon 
the ease of making promises and the difficulty of 
keeping them ; for, at that moment, rolling izer cookies 
seemed a very small affair and of no possible com- 
parison of attractiveness with the delights of this 
outdoor afternoon. 
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And it was not that she could not have evaded the 
matter — her sister Annetje was evading such things 
all the time ; but she had given her promise to Vectie, 
and never as yet had Sophie broken a promise to Vec- 
tie, nor, in truth, to anyone else. 

From this one might be inclined to picture Sophie 
as something too good for history or story, and to 
image her face and figure accordingly; as a matter 
of fact, she was a girl not much out of the ordinary 
in appearance — a good deal of brown hair, arranged 
not quite as high as the fashion; gray eyes, neither 
very large, very small, very light, nor very dark, and 
the kind of lashes and brows which usually go with 
such eyes; her skin while pale was fine, and 
she had a sort of leanness of youth at the turning — 
the turning from youth to womanhood, which in a 
girl like Sophie would come early; her hands were 
pretty, showing no sign of kitchen helping — which, to 
tell the truth, was of the light order such as that just 
indicated. At the moment Sophie's best points, aside 
from her hands, consisted in the line from her brow 
to her chin, and her walk. She stepped in a brisk but 
graceful manner, scarcely noticing inclines nor such 
impediments as rocks and prostrate trunks. Also, as 
she walked, she kept her eyes about her, noticing this 
and that in nature, as now she noted the appearance 
of the delightful old Dutch mansion which her father 
had bought, together with the large estate attaching. 
She was not at all hindered in her walking by such 
voluminous skirts as were the fashion of the day. 
True, she possessed several of these, made by the 
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best mantua-maker of New York, and reposing up- 
stairs in the big, carved, heavily corniced oak cabinet 
now become a wardrobe; but she was dressed merely 
in a blue frock of dimity gathered becomingly into a 
rather small belt, and edged at the neck with a white 
kerchief. 

Sophie's eyes were still upon the unique fa^e of 
her father's house when her gaze was distracted by 
the sight of her sister Annetje disappearing into a 
path which curved through low bushes to a point 
where the road made a sharp turn a little below the 
house. It was a path mainly used by the shepherd in 
bringing his sheep from the south pasture to the fold 
so as to avoid the carriage way or gardens. In con- 
sequence, Sophie — ^no little astonished at the fastidi- 
ous Annetje taking such a route — stopped short at 
the side of the road waiting for her sister to emerge. 

She had been standing but a few moments when 
she heard a horse coming from the south. Another 
minute and a rider drew rein, and jumped impetu- 
ously from his mount just at the point where the 
bush path emerged. Sophie immediately recognized 
the form of an officer who had become a familiar 
figure on western Long Island during the war. He 
was now in civilian's dress, and was leading his horse 
to a group of young maples which hid the immediate 
junction of the road with the path. The next mo- 
ment both man and horse had disappeared. 

Sophie hesitated a moment, then stepped out into 
the road. A little flame leaped to her cheeks as she 
did so, for she knew immediately that she was spying 
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— undoubtedly, there was some connection between 
Annetje's presence in the path and Captain Formont's 
appearance and disappearance at that particular mo- 
ment and place. 

All thoughts of the ieer cookies fled her mind, 
trained for years as it was with stories of unusual 
adventure and of peculiar and vivid happenings. 
Wherever was a Hessian or British officer or soldier, 
there — ^to Sophie Delenaut's mind — was cause for 
caution; and that the war was over evidenced little 
to the contrary. In fact, so long now had eye and 
ear of young and old been kept upon the alert in the 
region surrounding New York, that Sophie would 
have felt it her bounden duty to investigate the 
presence of Captain Formont, thus curiously at her 
father's door, had there been no question of her 
sister. But this last sent her precipitately across the 
road where, her heart beginning to beat somewhat out 
of order, she walked southward till her gaze could 
penetrate the space below the maples. 

The horse was standing obediently, nibbling at some 
tender shoots in the lower bark. A little farther and 
she saw her sister — a lovely picture in her bouffant 
frock, with one round arm upraised to a branch, and 
gazing in a most astonishing manner into the cap- 
tain's face. The two were speaking, and — ^it appeared 
—quite familiarly. The next moment man and girl 
disappeared into the path. 

Sophie's color deepened. What did it mean? She 
was disturbed and amazed. She did not know that 
her sister was in the slightest way acquainted with 
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Captain Formont — Sophie herself had never spoken 
to him; and, as for their father, he disliked every 
Hessian and Englishman of the region, and particu- 
larly he disliked Captain Formont, for the reason that 
this sprightly young officer had succeeded in break- 
ing down many of the barriers between the British 
Auxiliaries and the Americans — due mainly to his 
overtures to the inhabitants when things were at odds 
and ends over the soldiers' depredations. 

But, to her father, the unforgivable was the war 
itself, and the horrors it produced in the way of hu- 
man lives and suffering. How often had he pointed 
to the riddled vane of the church — ^that which showed 
so pleasantly among the trees on Brooklyn slope — 
as an example of the enemy's lack of respect "even 
for God" — as he put it. Almost every Sunday at 
prayers he reminded his daughters of the time when 
the saintly elder, Joshua Repje, had been lashed for 
ascending the altar stairs in search of the Bible 
while the church had been turned into a prison after 
the battle. And every Sunday night he would sing 
the hymn that the blind saint had sung on that same 
fearful occasion: 

"Lord, I am brought exceeding low." 

Aerson Delenaut thought that he also was brought 
"exceeding low" when those of his kin were obliged 
to suffer "such renegades" over their lands and 
through their houses at the latter's pleasure — driving 
others, like himself, completely away. 

With what joy, then, had he hailed the date of 
their departure ! And now, out at the entrance of the 
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bush path, behind the maples, were sequestered his 
own daughter and the most hated of all these British 
intruders. 

Sophie was filled with a quick sense of something 
resembling a natural cataclysm — ^as though an earth- 
quake were resulting after long years of terrifying 
tremors, such as the war indeed proved. It shook 
her as had often the distant boom of cannon, com- 
ing sometimes in the night from she knew not where, 
omniscient of she knew not what. But, while her 
senses quaked in unison with her brain, there de- 
veloped that steadiness of resolve by which the hunted 
animal often secures its safety. And, she argued, 
there was one thing worse than her father's anger — 
that was her sister's danger. Yet all the time her 
resolve was shaping she was questioning: Where 
had Annetje met the young man? How had the idea 
of a lover entered her mind? For Sophie could not 
be deceived, there were all the marks of a prear- 
ranged meeting. 

Sophie had just turned eighteen, and Annetje was 
a year her junior. Heretofore, young men had looked 
upon Annetje very much as did her sister ; the girl 
had seemed one of those rare blossoms which one ob- 
serves without intention of rudely plucking. Indeed, 
Annetje appeared as fixed a part of Sophie's and 
her father's life as was the arched sky above them; 
this, it now appeared, was a mistake. But something 
had to be done. 

She went very steadily down the road and around 
the maples to where the horse was still nibbling the 
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tender shoots. It was a very fine black mare with 
white forefeet, and at another time Sophie's hand 
would have gone unconsciously to the satin-smooth 
neck. Now, however, she ostentatiously broke a last- 
year's dry branch, and its crackling and swishing 
aroused the couple, seated apparently very contentedly 
on a leaf-strewn bank sideways of the path. 

Sophie saw that her sister was quite unusually 
dressed for that time of day in Gowanus, having on, 
indeed, a little party frock of white silk with scat- 
tered pink blossoms, together with a "best" kerchief 
of thread-lace edge, while her hair was arranged in 
the full fashion of the day — ^very high, very puffy, 
and with a neat curl at the nape of the neck — 2l very 
slender white neck it was, too, pearly against the 
light gold of her hair. Formont's clothes also hap- 
pened to be of the finest and newest^ and Sophie ob- 
served, amid her trepidation, that they became him 
quite as well as his military attire — ^which was cer- 
tainly saying much according to the consensus of 
feminine opinion even among the patriot maidens of 
extreme Ehitch affiliation. Formont possessed the 
English distinction of being tall, even to six feet; 
and of being straight, and of having a voice which 
seemed impossible to associate with an enemy of any 
sort. As Sophie surveyed the scene, it occurred to 
her guiltily that Annetje and Captain Formont looked 
wonderfully well together. But she smothered such 
weak feminine emotion, and found a steady voice with 
which to speak: 

"Captain Formont, I believe?" 
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At the same time she bowed low, as she had been 
taught to do when meeting anyone thus formally — 
though, truth to tell, formality in this case was a 
mere outward glamour, hiding beating hearts and 
questioning eyes on all sides. 

''Miss Delenaut " 

The captain's courtesy outdid her own. But while 
a comer of his cocked hat was nearly sweeping the 
grass-grown path, Sophie was marshaling her forces 
like one of his own profession. High scenes of any 
kind would never come voluntarily within Sc^hie's 
scope ; it was as the diplomatic general she would be 
most likely to excel — ^and especially as the general 
who would gain time for further consideration of a 
situation, rather than one who would rush to quick 
settlement of it. 

'1 have come to ask you to my father's house that 
you may partake of refreshments." 

There was no hint in her serious eyes of any intent 
than that expressed by her words; and, as for the 
captain, his training had evidently armed him against 
surprises of any kind; nevertheless, he regarded her 
for the space of several seconds before replying — ^ac- 
cepting at last, however, the proffered invitation. 

In Annetje's face, coral-pink replaced the usually 
even tone of the skin; yet, as Sophie glanced at her 
sister, the latter seemed to look through rather than 
directly at her. But the man had stepped to his 
horse's head, and in a manner quite easy and natural 
was leading it to the road, and the next minute the 
three were walking toward the house. There he 
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stopped, looking up over the front and around to the 
side in a manner very different from that pursued by 
Sophie but a few minutes before ; it was a look of scru- 
tiny, of memory revived — the look that a man might 
give to something valuable which was once in his pos- 
session but now is not^ It was quite plain, even to 
Sophie, that it was not of its quaint architecture, nor 
of its remote Colonial history, nor of its mere pictorial 
beauty, of which it possessed much, that he was think- 
ing. His eye was the eye of the soldier, and it went 
from one point of repaired injury to another — from 
the crow-step, still visible in its brick filling, to the 
straight roof line; from a filled gun-space to the new 
material about the door — this stone still exhibiting its 
late advent from mother earth, as compared with that 
which had formed the walls for nearly one hundred 
years. All about was fresh sod, fresh paths, fresh 
flagging, fresh paint on bams and outbuildings. Once 
again, after an interval of seven years of military oc- 
cupation, the Stone House had returned to domes- 
ticity. 

Formont's gaze was still upon the points enumer- 
ated when he spoke: 

"You have covered the scars very well," he said 
lightly, "but do you really feel at home in the midst 
of what was once so much bloodshed?" 

Sophie had not been unconscious of what his scru- 
tiny implied, and a wave of something resemblinr 
anger rose to hfer throat. She strangled it, but t^ 
result was a sadness which brought Formont's e) 
quickly to her face. 
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"I am afraid, sir, we are never to feel at ease." 

To Formont this sudden hint of pain, the suggestion 
of a new wound, of something unexpected and unde- 
served, was momentarily piercing. He had started to 
walk on, but now stopped, still searching her face. 
But she was already leading the way, and Annetje 
was following. 

Annetje's slight figure, made bouffant with draper- 
ies about the limbs, and stepping with birdlike deli- 
cacy, was a lure hardly to be resisted by one who 
had come under its spell. It led to the hearth of one 
who represented the conquerors, and one who as 
yet had shown no sign of grace to follow the victory ; 
this he very well knew, as, indeed, did all others of 
that region. But the lure of his manhood on one 
side, and some stirring of emotion at those words, 
seemingly so plaintive, from the blue figure in the 
lead — ^words of which vaguely he felt the necessity 
for asking pardon, or in some way atoning, though 
unconscious, in a manner, of exactly what it was for 
which he should atone. He could not ask pardon 
for loving so beautiful and alluring a creature as An- 
netje Delenaut — ^the very sunlight itself hovered more 
caressingly over her than over others, as was evi- 
denced that moment in the gleaming gold of her hair. 
He went on, really very readily indeed. 

The house was large, dark, and cool within, the 
winter fires having just been left off, and the fireplaces 
not as yet filled with their summer decorations of 
evergreen boughs, or blossoming shrubs in blue-and- 
white jars, as the case would happen to be. Both 
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the house and its furnishings bore an air of the Old 
World, and they were, in fact, of the style preceding 
that of the English in the neighborhood of New 
Amsterdam, The ceilings were heavily raftered in 
dark wood. The furniture had either been taken from 
Holland, or made in the New World after Dutch pat- 
terns. Several large, heavily corniced cabinets occu- 
pied the broader wall spaces ; one was of oak in carv- 
ing of low relief, studded with brass nails; the other 
decorated in curious fashion with insertings of small, 
colored, Chinese plates, reminiscent of the days when 
Dutch traders first brought the Orient to Holland, 
and set the fashion of the Japanese and Chinese to 
the workers in ceramics at home. 

These cabinets were accompanied by tablep, high- 
backed chairs, and a chest, which served as a seat be- 
tween windows — all of time-darkened oak or walnut, 
and so similar in heaviness of outline and tone of color 
as to make harmony with themselves as well as the 
general character of the house. In the center of the 
room stood an oblong table, intended originally for 
banqueting. Upon one end of this Sophie arranged 
cups and saucers of colored porcelain taken from one 
of the cabinets, as well as silver spoons and a de- 
canter of wine. She then stepped to the door of the 
room beyond and spoke to the neg^ro woman, giving 
directions for tea. When she returned the captain 
was standing by the farther west window, looking 
out, and Annetje was rearranging golden and red 
tulips in a bowl. Sophie did not look at her sister; 
but, as she seated herself, awaiting the tea, it occurred 
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to her that she could not imagine Annetje influenced 
by passion. Indeed, the mere idea seemed out of 
place in connection with her. Yet what random im- 
pulse had impelled the girl to this escapade? And 
escapade it clearly was — ^their actions now, if not be- 
fore, quite proved that. Her eyes wandered to the 
man. He had turned so that his profile was revealed, 
and in the clear light from without Sophie saw a 
suffusion of feeling which had been restrained at the 
moment of her approach in the path. 

Undoubtedly Forment was affected by his first en- 
trance into Annetje's home; but to this was added 
keen memories of such times as before he had looked 
from that very window. He recalled a night when, 
after twelve hours of hard marching followed by sev- 
eral of the most severe fighting, he had slept beneath 
this very roof. It had been a night of restlessness — 
fatigue too intense to be thrown off by mere natural 
slumber. Too, there was anxiety of a certain sort, 
a feeling of uncertainty as to just what was going 
on across the creek, on the distant heights, where the 
enemy had congregated. Then there had followed two 
days of rain and fog, during which tents had been 
pitched all about — extending the entire length of the 
valley upon which his eye now rested. But how dif- 
ferent at this moment was the scene; two ponds, 
dammed inlets of the creek, lay like silver ovals in 
the sun but just across the road a short distance 
to the north. Here the tide was captured at the full, 
at the ebb running out through sluiceways, where 
were the ruins of two mills which once ground the 
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corn and wheat grown upon the wide slopes above 
the meadows. 

The general appearance of the valley was that of 
sunny breadth on this spring day. The woody heights 
were not so steep as to long shut out the sun from 
morning's rise to evening's set ; and here and there- 
at goodly distances — in wood, beyond field, at valley 
edge, could be discerned roofs of dwellings, mostly 
low, one-storied structures, so that but a chimney in 
one case, a steep gable in another, or merely a patch of 
white wall was visible. At the upper opening, how- 
ever, on a gentle slope, clustered a church spire and 
several roofs amid trees which hid other and less 
pretentious abodes. And far away, facing not the 
valley but a still broader western expanse, and nes- 
tling among groves of cedar trees, could be discerned 
two white-porticoed mansions of the English Colonial 
style. 

Almost all large timber had been cut from even 
the highest points of the slopes, so that the effect was 
one of continuous cultivation; yet, here and there, 
noble groups of hickory, elm, and locust gave an 
appearance almost classical to the entire scene, form- 
ing as they did majestic heights and breadths of 
unencumbered trunks and strong, wide-spreading 
branches against the continuous rise and fall of the 
lower growths. Of foliage there was little at this 
moment, the spring being but just beyond its start, 
with young blades in the black loam where the grain 
was sprouting, and the grass still struggling with the 
decaying, encumbering leaves of the previous year. 
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Yet sunshine, moisture, fresh scents were everywhere, 
and a softly brilliant April sky. 

The grace of the present scene overpowered in 
Formont such recollections of the years before as had 
rushed upon him with his entrance. How happily 
superior to any phase of military activity was now 
this charming domesticity I All instincts of the soldier 
subsided in the seductions of the natural world at its 
sweetest, at the remarkable change wrought in the 
Stone House by domesticity, and by the propinquity to 
the woman he loved. And immediately there depart- 
ed that sense of apology which Sophie's words had 
engendered at the gate. The negro woman had brought 
the tea — in silver pots of that thinness and pale lustre 
which speaks of age. Formont watched Sophie pour- 
ing it, and it occurred to him that through this girl 
he might reach the ear of the father. In the secret 
meetings which he and Annetje had enjoyed, the latter 
had assured him of the impossibility of such a thing; 
but once beneath the roof, who could tell what might 
not be accomplished ? 

In Sophie's mind, however, were thoughts quite 
different. She but prayed that the tea might be fin- 
ished, and the captain's departure hastened, for every 
moment now she expected her father home from New 
York, whence he had departed that morning by boat 
with his manservant. Sophie could not say why she 
had asked Captain Formont to the house when she 
simply wanted to get Annetje there, and to break up 
the interview in the path. Dislike of anything which 
savored of ill-breeding — the fact that Formont was ' 
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already upon their ground, and, in a sense, because 
of his presence with her sister, and Sophie's repug- 
nance to any open suggestion even to the man that 
Annetje was doing that which was reprehensible — 
caused her to take this initiative of hospitality. She 
was, of course, not without entire consciousness that 
Formont must understand her motive and movement 
as well as herself; it would but prove a question, 
therefore, of entire formality — such as some few 
words and the sipping of the tea required in time. 

In consequence, she spoke but as courtesy required 
— of the beautiful weather after the cold, windy 
March ; the good shooting that might be expected over 
the salt meadows; the probable number of oysters in 
the ponds. It was wonderful, she said, how the oys- 
ters still flourished, and the ducks still haunted the 
meadows, despite years of depredation and spoliation. 
Of this last she spoke in a natural way — ^as of some- 
thing which had happened because it must — for it 
seemed to Sophie Delenaut that she had never known 
the time when soldiers were not upon Long Island, 
though it was but eight years or so. 

However, as she continued her talk with him, the 
^curiosity of youth — her instinctive questioning of the 
sudden, strange situation involving this man and her 
sister— overcame to an appreciable extent her preju- 
dice and the fear of her father's arrival. She was 
aware of the even tones in which her visitor was 
speaking, and of the elegance of his embroidered 
buff vest and fine black coat with lace ruffles at neck 
and wrist; and she compared the way in which he 
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handled his cup and spoon with that of the young 
Dutchmen of the neighborhood. Yet many of these 
same young Dutchmen were educated at King's Col- 
lege in New York, and wore very fine clothes, and 
were rich despite the war. And many of them had 
French blood — ^were the descendants of the first set- 
tlers, the Walloons, like her father. Yet she re^ 
called no one of them who exhibited the elegance of 
manner and dress of this Englishman. He was speak- 
ing to her almost entirely, Annetje sitting quietly by, 
her eyes across the room at the open window. He 
was telling her finally of his school days in England, 
and Sophie's fears were slowly giving way to a state 
of peace, when voices and sounds of oars against the 
bank of the narrow inlet across the road brought the 
blood to her face. After that she heard no word that 
the officer was saying. Her ears were alive but to 
the succession of sounds without — the dragging keel 
on the bank, her father's directions, the negro boy's 
replies, then the passage of other servants to and from 
the house, and finally her father's steps on the flags 
beneath the windows. 

Captain Formont was still speaking, unconscious 
of an3rthing more unusual than his being beneath the 
same roof, in the same room, with the girl he had 
come to love, and it seemed to the officer that he was 
getting on very well with her serious-looking sister, 
one who, in this very special order of things, he would 
have supposed difficult. It was, therefore, with no 
very quickening anxiety that he saw Mr. Aerson Dele- 
naut standing in the doorway. 



II 



Aerson Delenaut had married somewhat late in 
life; he was now over sixty. The constant activity 
of his last eight years had shriveled an already small 
man, but unusual keenness of understanding and 
strength of emotion peered from his bright gray eyes. 
He had Dutch eyes, but his temperament was alto- 
gether that of his French ancestors; like them, he 
would go to any lengths in support of his convic- 
tions; and that same force which had served to make 
aliens of his forebears — first in Holland, then in 
America — ^was as evident on the soil of the New 
World after a century and more as on the fields of 
France. 

Inevitably, such a soul as Delenaut's had espoused 
the cause of the patriots. He had fought on the 
Shore Road in the early morning of August 27, 1776 
— up in an orchard skirting Martense Lane, and had 
beien hit by one of Grant's bullets. It had taken a 
long time for the wound to heal, but it was the en- 
forced inactivity which really bothered him, as well as 
the constant contemplation of the usurpation of his 
beloved Long Island by the enemy. 

Delenaut had celebrated the surrender at Yorktown 
by buying his present property — ^to him the wholly 
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glorious point in the Battle of Long Island — ^the 
"Stone House," the military redoubt of the soldier, 
old "Crow-Step" of the native — around which had 
centered the last furious action between General Lord 
Stirling and Cornwallis, when the former for a brief 
period had ousted the enemy from the guns stationed 
without and within the house, and held it royally 
against the assaults of a united enemy while the body 
of his men escaped to freedom with Washington on 
the opposite heights. 

Delenaut's own home at that time — ^the home of 
his ancestors for a century and a half — ^as well as 
those of his neighbors at the Narrows, had been given 
over to the British at the very beginning — the arrival 
of General Howe with the first detachments from 
Staten Island. Following his incapacitation for active 
service, he had removed to New Jersey, where his 
wife had died. Delenaut felt that she had died of 
homesickness, as he was not without a measure of 
the same malady himself; so, as soon as possible after 
the war, he looked for a likely site for a new home 
on Long Island. His own at the Narrows had been 
the finest in the region, and the first stone house there ; 
but the war had shown the dangers of that exposed 
position, so when the opportunity came to secure the 
Stone House at the more sheltered Gowanus, he had 
seized it eagerly. 

This property, while without the disadvantages of 
the ocean front, yet gave access to the salt waters of 
New York Bay. On the other hand, it was within 
easy reach of the growing center at old Bretukelen, 
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now called Brooklyn. The site had proved even more 
favorable than he had anticipated, and he was ting- 
ling with the joys of renewed ownership — of regained 
opportunities for hunting, shooting, and fishing upon 
his own land; of farming, selling, and the final pros- 
pect of settled hopes after tedious and even torturous 
years of military occupation. On this particular day 
Delenaut had made a good thing at the market in 
New York. He had been able to engage another col- 
ored boy for the sowing, and his new boat had be- 
haved like a bird; consequently, he entered his own 
door smiling. 

He made several paces into the room, an alert little 
figure in brown knickerbockers, low shoes with steel 
buckles, and a somewhat Quakerish effect of neck — a 
linen collar with floating black tie. He gazed keenly 
at Formont, not at first recognizing him in such sur- 
roundings. When at last he did, he stopped short, 
the bright geniality of his eye changing to the temper 
of steel. 

Formont was bowing low, and did not at once per- 
ceive the change. But Sophie broke the stillness : 

"Father, I requested Captain Formont to enter our 
home and partake of refreshments." 

For a minute there was renewed silence ; then Dele- 
naut's voice cracked like a whip upon it : 

"And that is so, you may continue to entertain 
him." Turning on his heel, he left the room. 

From without came his voice, heavy upon his newly 
acquired servant: 
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"And why stand you there gawking? See you no 
stuflfs to be carried from the boat?" 

There was no apparent change on the face of For- 
mont He turned to Sophie: 

"I wish to thank you, Miss Delenaut, for your very 
great courtesy and kind entertainment." He bowed 
above her hand, then raised it to his lips. 

It was the first time a man's lips had touched Sophie 
Delenaut's hand. In the unfamiliar emotion it aroused 
she forgot momentarily her father and Annetje. But 
the next instant Formont was bowing before her sis- 
ter in the same manner, and kissing her hand also. 
Then, through the outer doorway she saw her father's 
tense figure following the new man to the bam. It 
gave her a quick sense of her own responsibility to 
the scene just enacted: How would she explain to 
her father? She turned to Annetje. 

That young woman was walking quite simply across 
the room, whence she could view Captain Formont's 
course along the road toward Brooklyn. 

"Annetje, how did you know Captain Formont?" 

Her voice and glance were now those of the elder 
sister. 

Annetje thus secured but a fleeting glimpse of the 
captain. She was a little annoyed in consequence, but 
showed not the slightest sign of any other form of 
perturbation. 

"At Cousin Gerret's." 

"Why, I thought Gerret " 

"Oh, Sophie, it is so old-fashioned to cherish all 
those grudges. Nobody does now, especially since 
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the troops have been called away. And Captain For- 
mont has done many nice things for Aunt Geretta — 
she says so herself. When the chickens were stolen he 
got her ample pay from the British commissariat. She 
feels very nicely toward him." 

"But you know father does not.'' 

"Of course not — he hates them all because his leg 
was hurt. But why did he go into the fighting? — 
lots didn't, arid they were much better off." 

"Annetje, there were other things than father's 

leg." 

"Well, why should there be ? Anyway, it's all over 
now. And what nicer man is there than Captain For- 
mont ? All the girls at Flatbush like him, and so they 
must in other places." 

Sophie was surprised; her silent Annetje deliver- 
ing herself of such thoughts as these! Surely she 
had mistaken the girl — the pale rosebud was develop- 
ing form and color. But what form, what color? 
Was family loyalty, daughterly submission, to prove 
missing qualities in this sudden maturing? 

"Annetje, promise me you will not see Captain For- 
mont again without my knowing." 

"You knew this time," the girl retorted mischiev- 
ously, and not without a good bit of malice. 

"Oh, sister!" 

Sophie was suddenly overwhelmed with the incom- 
prehensibleness of the last hour; in the quick succes- 
sion of events she had almost forgotten their gravity. 

"I'm afraid there will be a terrible time with fa- 
ther," she said faintly, feeling that soon she might be 
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without the power of speech in the light of this un- 
heralded calamity. 

"And he need have known nothing about it had 
you not followed us to the path." 

"Followed you, Annetje! And what else could I 
do?" 

Her sister looked at her sideways. 

"I don't believe you are a girl at all, Sophie. I 
would not have followed you and — and — someone else 
to the bush path." 

"Oh, oh! Do you think I could have done such a 
thing? And what is a man that he should have en- 
couraged you in it?" 

Annetje's eyes flashed. 

"And indeed he didn't encourage me in it! He 
was coming to the house, as he had threatened to do, 
to see father. But I knew it was no use; father 
would never endure it. I knew that very well." She 
shook her head, like a little terrier proud of its knowl- 
edge. "So I stood just outside the path, and waved 
to him. He could see me down as far as neighbor's, 
where the next turn comes." 

"Oh, Annetje, that was so wrong!" 

At the moment Sophie realized to the full the dif- 
ference between being a sister and a mother. It was 
plain that Annetje did not mind her in the slightest, 
and that she was only concerned at being found out 
now, and perhaps thwarted by her father in the fu- 
ture. But there was that in Annetje's attitude which 
did not presage fear even in that direction. 

Sophie, looking at her, wondered of what the girl 
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was thinking. Could it be that she contemplated ig- 
noring her father, and keeping on with this man? 
The mere thought was a shock. Of course, Sophie 
reflected, this could not be so. But what might one 
not expect from Annetje, after this! And she re- 
called that her sister would not even promise not to 
see Formont again. She went in search of her 
father. 

He was back of the bam gloomily watching the new 
man prepare the chicken feed of crushed com. He 
would not look at her, and she perceived that his every 
motion was alive with the keenest irritation. But she 
went straight to him as soon as he was through. 

"I have something to tell you, father, after supper 
is eaten." 

He grunted, seeking to get from her presence. But 
she would not have it. 

"Father, you must not judge without knowledge — 
you, yourself, have said that. It was something of 
urgent necessity. I never saw Captain Formont near- 
er than a street's length before; but he came to see 
you, father, and perhaps if you had not been so—" 

He glanced at her, anger rising. 

"Oh, I know I ought not to chide you, father. And 
it is not that. But it would have been a matter sooner 
over with. As it is, he will be coming again, or mat- 
ters will be worse." 

She had succeeded in arresting his attention at 
last, though there was no sign of curiosity as to the 
purport of her words. 

"After supper, father, you will have to help me in 
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the matter. You don't want your daughter to have 
all the worry when mother isn't here to help." 

She knew that she had struck the right chord. 

"Well, I hope the rascal has come to return some 
of the property he's stolen from around here." 

"Oh, father!" 

"All the same — like officer, like soldier. Perhaps 
the whdeboats didn't get your mother's silver, but 
that wasn't the fault of those thieves of officers on 
yonder heights. I'd like to see a chicken that didn't 
go into their stomachs; and the cream of the whole 
country sent to the tables of the lazy rascals — 
nothing to do for seven years but gobble and ride 
high. Call themselves the protectors of the land, in- 
deed ! Look at that house there " 

But Sophie had gained her point, and she did not 
consider it wise to encourage her father in further 
recollections; so, when the new man called for added 
attention, she stole away. 

Rounding the bam, the evening panorama of the 
broad, salt, unnaturally emerald meadow with its 
winding, gleaming creek leading to the shining ponds 
at the right, spread before her. Beyond were the 
darkening undulations of hills with their wraithlike 
trees reaching to the fast-fading chimneys of Brook- 
lyn; and, nearer at hand, the soft line of the road, 
running in alternately disappearing angles to the 
nearest neighbor's below, thence winding almost in- 
visibly along the meadows' edge to the bay, whose 
waters, splashed with sunset tints, shone sharply 
against the dark point of Red Hook. Across the 
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valley, a flock of wild geese were leaving for still 
more northern homes. Sophie watched them till they 
had passed over Brooklyn church steeple — that of the 
tragic weather vane. To those of the younger genera- 
tion, like Sophie, such tragedies of the war were be- 
coming mere stories ; already was setting in the reac- 
tion — signs of a newer day. But to her father they 
would never become mere stories; they were burnt 
into the substance of which his body and mind were 
made. 

Sophie sighed. Which was right — ^to remember, or 
to forgive? She knew what the Bible said. But she 
could not judge her father. Her part was that of 
charity, of love, where he was concerned. And this, 
she felt suddenly and passionately, must be Annetje's, 
too. Yes, she felt that she must make that Annetje's. 



Ill 



Since coming to Gowanus it had been Annetje's 
custom to take her candle and ascend to her own room 
as soon as it became dark. There she busied herself 
with arranging" ribbons and other accessories to her 
wardrobe, and in reading and answering letters to 
certain of her friends. These friends, young girls 
of her own age, were well known to Sophie; but An- 
netje never offered to show their letters to her sister, 
and the latter had never thought of suggesting it. 
Annetje and her friends had seemed mere children; 
their chatter, when together, was of the lightest and 
most frivolous character, apparently but one degree 
above that once devoted to dolls and hoops. But 
when at home with her sister and father, Annetje was 
the quietest of mortals, appearing to live entirely with 
herself, her personal belongings, and her letters. 

Annetje was a replica of her mother in a fairer 
way. Sophie had been a little handmaiden to her 
mother, and she supposed that mothers, especially 
fair, delicate mothers, were to be waited on absolute- 
ly; and, as Annetje was never called upon for such 
service, it had come about after her mother's death 
that Sophie, though but a year older than her sister, 
had taken up the feminine responsibility of the entire 
household. 
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Annetje took this state of affairs most amiably. 
Since her schooling was finished with her sixteenth 
year, she disposed herself gracefully, playing at times, 
though not very ardently, upon the pianoforte, ar- 
ranging visits to her various friends and cousins in 
New York and Flatbush, and when occasion required 
listening dutifully to her father's and sister's con- 
versation regarding domestic affairs, but going to sleep 
promptly when it turned, as frequently it did in the 
past, to matters of the new republic — doings in the 
Federal Congress, or the fortunes of the patriot 
army. 

Sophie found no fault with all this. Beauty alone 
set her sister apart in Sophie's eyes; like flowers, 
or birds of rare plumage or note, or clear stars, An- 
netje seemed one with such manifestations of nature 
as appeared to have been created for the pure pleasure 
they give the senses rather than for any purposes of 
utility. And this impression was renewed that night 
when, after supper, Sophie, passing through the hall, 
saw Annetje ascending the stairs in the dusk with her 
unlighted candle in her hand. 

The girl was a picture such as her sister had never 
seen painted ; the pale gold of her hair gleamed against 
the aged oak of the wainscoting; the little dress, tight 
about the bodice, and short sleeves, and full about the 
limbs, yet revealed many a curve and movement. Gold 
buckles, which had been her mother's, drew atten- 
tion to the smallness of her feet and the slimness of 
her ankles; while a similar service was rendered her 
arms and wrists by narrow black bands of velvety 
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Everything beautiful of the mother's had gone to 
Annetje because, like her, she was beautiful. Re- 
taining but a single ornament as a keepsake, Sophie 
had failed to realize that her own face and figfure 
were not without attractions; yet their reflection be- 
side that of her sister in the mirror had always caused 
her to withdraw quickly. 

When Sophie reached the front room her father 
was seated at the southwestern window. He had se- 
cured some papers in New York, and was deep in 
the interest of the news — news varying from that of 
a comparatively local nature to that of England and 
the Continent, and in consequence from a week to 
three months old. Upon Sophie's lighting the candles 
in the brass chandelier, he drew to the table, and, as 
his eyes met hers over the lower flames, his brow con- 
tracted in recollection of the proceedings of the after- 
noon. 

"What on earth was that scoundrel Formont doing 
in this house ?" 

The words came sharply, as if the matter had not 
for an instant escaped his attention. 

"He came to see Annetje." 

"Annetje!" 

The two regarded each other fixedly. 

In thus answering, it was with no intention on So- 
phie's part of making things unduly hard for An- 
netje. In fact, she would have saved her sister any- 
thing could she have done so with a sense of honor 
toward her father. She was quite sure that her fa- 
ther loved Annetje, though the girl had seemed more 
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like Sophie's charge than his; in an unimplied way, 
he had held Sophie responsible for her. Thus it 
would seem that she was first accusing herself in stat- 
ing the fact frankly. 

"I am afraid I have not been as watchful of An- 
nctje as I should. So often she has been away, and 
lately at Cousin Gerret's. Everything was so new 
here — so much to be done — and Annetje could not 
help — it seemed good that she could be where there 
was no upset. And Gerret came to and fro with her 
always in the chaise. But lately, since the war is end- 
ed, things have eased between the soldiers and the 
people, especially the officers; and the young folks 
like Captain Formont. Annetje said that Aunt Ger- 
retta " 

"Aunt Gerretta can do as she pleases, but if she 
gets my daughter into the company of those British 
or Hessians, she'll answer for it! But it's like his 
fine audacity to come here! Well, once we were 
forced to stand for such intrusions — yes, to give them 
the best beds, the best places at the table, the best 
seats at the fire — but now, thank the just God, I can 
turn them from my door, and turn I will !" 

Sophie was silent. The scene of the bush path was 
in her mind. Aye, she thought, turn them from the 
door, but what of one within the door going forth to 
secret places, to hidden meetings — and with these same 
hated soldiers or officers! Clearly, the matter could 
not be disposed of so easily. 

She did not feel ready yet to tell her father of the 
incident of the bush path, though it could not lie in 
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Sophie's mind to keep anything from him. She was 
sure that Annetje would be much better oflf with her 
father's confidence, no matter what she did, nor how 
foolishly and willfully ; but her father was very high- 
tempered, and the matter might be mended by going 
slowly. 

"Annetje is only a child, father. And now I see 
that she has been too much away from ho^e. Yet it 
is not very gay here for one so young and pretty. We 
must invite some young men. Young girls must al- 
ways have someone to turn eyes on, or air their pretty 
clothes to. Now I recall it, those chatter-box friends 
of hers are always murmuring of gallants among 
themselves ; not that I have ever heard such from An- 
netje, but the prettier the girls, the more their thoughts 
seem to turn to beaux; perhaps because they haven't 
so many serious duties as their homely sisters." 

There was a slight twinkle in Sophie's eyes. She 
did not find life unpleasant, despite the lack of such 
compelling beauty as Annetje's. She was a healthy 
body, and the years of training in activity which her 
mother's demands had made upon her, had engendered 
the habit of taking up tasks without questioning. 
She could go all day from one form of occupation to 
another without fatigue, and still be able to enjoy the 
quiet hour when it came. In fact, work lacked dull- 
ness to Sophie because of the interest she took in her 
surroundings, and the incidents attending the differ- 
ent phases of activity. She never passed from one 
room to another without looking from the windows; 
in her transits from the house to the barn or the 
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negro quarters, she seldom failed to glance at the 
flower beds, and to note how the greens looked in the 
garden. In the kitchen she talked with Vectie, not 
entirely of the things in hand, but of those abroad, 
such as the once slave-woman's childhood in the West 
Indies, or of particular episodes of her life. In fact, 
it was the impersonal which most interested Sophie; 
and this kept her content where an environment of 
purely personal interest would have sent her abroad, 
as it had Annetje, for constantly new experiences. 
She had learned to live two lives: one physical and 
mental, and the other imaginative and spiritual; and 
the two seemed to have developed symmetrically 
though separately. 

"It is time Annetje shared some of your tasks," 
the father said kindly. "All well enough to be pretty, 
but pretty is as pretty does." 

Yet Sophie knew full well that he was proud of 
Annetje, and that in a way he looked at her as she 
herself did. The fact that the mother had never been 
well from Annetje's birth had set the two apart in 
the mind of this tender-hearted, though mentally tena- 
cious, full-tempered man. 

"Now everything is settled about the place, we 
might have a party, father. At least, ask some young 
man that is not too bad-looking." 

"Bad-looking! Pooh, what has that to do with 
worth, rd like to know?" 

"Well, some of those Hessians and British were 
not bad-looking, mostly better than our boys, and 
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that's why they've gotten on so with the young 



women." 



«( 



Sophie, ril not have you talk so. One would con- 
clude you were thinking of one of them yourself." 

Sophie laughed. 

"I haven't time, even if I had a chance with An- 
netje around. Who'd look at me when they could 
look at her? And right, too, for I'd rather look at 
the rose than the cabbage leaf any time I'm in the 
garden." 

"But the cabbage leaf is good for something. We'd 
get on well enough without the rose." 

Sophie wondered if that were so. The next instant 
she was sure it was not ; the rose was more important 
to her than the cabbage, even if the latter did supply 
food; for she would not want to live and eat in a 
world where there were no roses. 

But the roses are here, father," she conciliated. 
And when we have a rose in our own family we 
must let people look upon it in the right way, or 
they'll look in the wrong." 

Her father studied her silently for several min- 
utes. It had occurred to him before that he had a 
wise daughter in Sophie. Well, the child might know 
something in this matter that he did not — ^busy as he 
was with others. He turned over in his mind the 
young men of the neighborhood. Somehow, they 
didn't seem to turn up in any very alluring light ; but 
suddenly his face lit. 

"There's the young man that's bought the Upper 
Mill property; a handsome fellow, too; I was talking 
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with him in the market today. He's going to put up 
a handsome house on the place, and rebuild the mill. 
He'll be over to-morrow looking at the dam. V\\ ask 
him to dinner." 

"Where does he come from?" 

"O'er Staten Island way. Those devilish British 
have driven every man from his snug home; there'll 
not be one left on the island nor coast. His father, 
John Bartwell, died on the prison ship because he 
wouldn't raise his right hand and swear loyalty to 
that robber king. Aye, but it's good to think they've 
been done for — whipped, the robbers and murderers! 
They'll not overrun our land again, and steal our 
substance, and shut up our brave fellows in dirty 
prison ships!" 

The fever from which her father would never re- 
cover was upon him. No, tender-hearted he might 
be toward those of his own blood, or those of his own 
belief; but forgiveness for the wrong of the war 
would never be possible to him. It had become a 
habit, and he was too far advanced in years to look 
with any degree of softness upon even the individual 
members of the once invading host. Sophie had 
thought that their final defeat might soften him; but 
it was not so. And now she knew that it never 
would be. 

As for herself, her patriotism was as pulsing as her 
father's, but the broad sweep of her young imagination 
had taken her beyond the facts to the idea. When 
they had been driven from the Narrows to Flatbush 
on the landing of the British, she had been terrified 
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at the first skirmish between the British — ^as the latter 
came up from the coast — ^and her own countrymen in 
a little fort or redoubt which they had thrown up at 
the foot of the hills but a short distance from her 
cousin's house. When the smoke had ceased, by the 
withdrawal for the time being of the British, she had 
seen a form momentarily step from the dusk of the 
trees beyond the house and fall in the underbrush. 
The rest of the folk were at the other side watching 
the retreat of the foe. In the fleeting glimpse she 
had of the figure, she thought she recognized a young 
townsman, and with her habit of instant attention to 
need, she flew over to the place where she had seen 
him drop. At the near sight of the lifeless form she 
became momentarily paralyzed; never before had she 
been near to anyone dying — ^and dying the man cer- 
tainly was. She hesitated an instant, then stooped 
to his head. He opened his eyes, looking at her. He 
was evidently already delirious with pain, for he 
smiled faintly, calling her by an unknown name. She 
rushed to the yard and brought water, but when she 
reached him he was dead. 

The sight never left her mind. And during the en- 
suing days — when they had left Flatbush to the ad- 
vancing host — months and years, when her father and 
almost everyone she knew classed these British and 
Hessians not as men but devils, with devils' work, her 
mind often went back to the faintly smiling face on 
the turf calling softly to a loved one. Ah, human 
they were! — and to be pitied, as were all those who 
were called to war, no matter what reason ; though to 
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be avoided, kept away from, as one might keep from 
those who stole, or who committed even involuntary 
wrong. 

But she knew that if her father had come across 
this young man he would have finished him with a 
bullet, as those on the other side would have treated 
the Americans. She shivered as she mentally per- 
ceived this ; men were cruel, she concluded. Yet many 
of the women talked in the same way. At present her 
desire was to keep her father's thoughts from such 
things. 

'And is he handsome, father, this — Bartwell?" 
'Simon Bartwell? Yes, a fine-looking fellow; and 
strapping, none of your slim, sword-slinging kind 
drinking tea at ladies' tables. He's a worker, as a man 
should be; and he's bought the whole of the Upper 
Mill property, together with half the fishing and oys- 
ter rights in the ponds. And he's to put up a fine 
house, as I said, in the new English style — though I 
don't see as it's any improvement on the old Dutch. 
But they're building all the houses of wood, nowa- 
days; good traps for fire, I call them. Now, look 
at this house; near a hundred years it's stood, and a 
hundred more it'll stand if these English'll keep to 
the side of the sea they belong. Ha, but they didn't 
shatter the old place, despite their twenty-five thou- 
sand soldiers and their guns ! Stirling gave it to them 
good ! Ha, thank God for that ; thank God for that !" 
Lord Stirling was her father's hero, ranking almost 
alongside General Washington in his regard, due to 
the fact that he had at least put Comwallis to the 
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trouble of regaining his lost stand at the Stone House, 
old Crow-Step, as they affectionately called it, and 
preventing the capture of Stirling's Pennsylvania and 
Delaware troops, as well as many of the brave Mary- 
landers, who carried their colors within the American 
lines on the Western Heights, and even captured 
some of the enemy on the way. Ah, to get his men 
out of such a trap as that! Such a feat certainly 
deserved immortality for Stirling! 

Sophie saw that it was not possible to go further 
with Annetje's affairs that night. She might just 
as well let her father have his lead; but she would 
divert it as much as possible. 

"And is there any more news of the last days at 
Yorktown, father?" 

"Aye, I was just reading; let me see " 

He turned to the paper and began to read. But as 
he continued Sophie's thoughts were of Annetje and 
Captain Formont. She shivered a little at the con- 
sciousness that, for the first time in her life, she had 
not told her father everything of a subject so near 
them both. Had she done right even to postpone a 
part of the narrative? — for, of course, it was merelyf 
postponed. Recollections of Captain Formont in the 
room recurred vividly; his eyes were hazel, she 
thought, not true English blue; and his hair was of a 
brown, neither light nor dark. But he had the clear 
color of most of the English, and a grace above that 
she had seen anywhere. Beside, there was a look of 
candor in his countenance, and this was reflected in 
his actions. He was well liked even by many of the 
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men on Long Island. And she had heard it said 
that there were more than one of the British and 
Hessian officers who would never return with their 
armies to England; that some, who could elude their 
guardians, were going to remain upon the island. She 
had heard this whispered of the armorer, who already 
had fixed privately many of the natives' fowling pieces, 
and who might open a gun shop in Brooklyn. Then 
there was the Hessian who had secreted himself on a 
farm at the Wallabout — the region edging the cove or 
bay to the north of Brooklyn; he was taking care of 
the farmer's dairy, and the farmer was very willing, 
for he had him for his keep till the army got away. 
And there were others, too. The natives were not 
paying much attention to them, for they had become 
familiar figures during the years of occupation, and 
it was only a few men, ardent like her father, who 
thought much about them now. No doubt Captain 
Formont was of the opinion he could win over her 
father. 

Win Over her father! Sophie became alarmed at 
her own unuttered words. Win him to what? To 
Formont's friendship for Annetje, for the family? 
But friendship hardly resorted to secret meetings. 
Sophie recalled her first vivid conception of the situ- 
ation of the afternoon. If it were as lover he were 
seeking Annetje, where did that lead? Ah, that was 
something — something never to be tolerated an in- 
stant by her father. So a stop must be put to it im- 
mediately. 

Sophie's mind became a tumult of conjecture ; what 
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like was this Simon Bartwell ? — for certainly one man 
was no judge of another's attractions for women. So- 
phie hoped that he was handsome — ^handsomer even 
than Captain Formont. Then she asked herself if this 
were possible. Certainly not in the same way, she 
concluded. Simon was not a soldier, and Sophie was 
not certain but it was the soldier training which had 
given such distinction to the captain's bearing. She 
could imagine that General Washington himself 
walked and carried himself somewhat in the same way 
when he was young. 

She was getting confused, thinking at last that per- 
haps she had made some mistake in not throwing the 
entire matter on her father's hands. At the moment 
she felt young ; and when her father had finished with 
the newspaper, no word of the reading of which she 
had heard, she took her seam of linen and went out to 
the kitchen. 

This big room was at present Vectie's stronghold. 
But it was for this very reason that Delenaut was to 
build an addition at the back of the house. Colored 
servants were getting fewer on Long Island, and 
slaves were now practically free. Yet Delenaut's 
servants and farm hands were all colored. It was 
found more convenient to keep a man and a woman 
servant in the house all the time ; hence the big Dutch 
family kitchens were going out of style, being used 
as living rooms or dining rooms so as to save the 
best rooms. The new addition would hold the kitchen, 
and a room above for Vectie, and Caesar, her hus- 
band. 
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These two servants had remained loyal to their 
master through the years when other negro servants 
flaunted the "red rags" of rebellion, and loyalty to 
the British, in their masters' faces. Vectie and Caesar 
had been freed after fifteen years of service, but they 
had shown no disposition to take advantage of the 
circumstances. 

There had never been a time when Sophie did not 
remember Vectie and Caesar. In fact, Vectie had 
come to the Delenauts as a nurse at the time Sophie 
was bom. While never quite occupying the position 
of the southern Mammy of African extraction, Vectie 
had been kindness and intelligence itself to the house- 
hold. 

"Well, child, you certainly look peaked. Has your 
father been reading you some more o' them bloody 
doings ag^in, frightening the wits out o' ye?" Vectie 
asked, as Sophie entered. 

"He has been reading, Vectie ; but, to tell the truth" 
— she came nearer, slyly whispering — "I didn't hear 
a word." 

The woman smiled broadly, her fine white teeth 
showing in equal rows, her large eyes rolling, exhibit- 
ing the white orbs. 

"You're doing better, missie. Jist drop them hap- 
penings from your head. There's enough of the sor- 
rowful right round here at home without following 
them off to Virginie. Not but what Master Delenaut's 
a smart man, and can understand them things. But 
they're not for little womenfolk like you. Law, they 
give me enough o' the creeps ! I jist have to whack 
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Caesar to stop telling me any more o' that killin' 
business. It's enough to kill chickens and pigs; and 
I certainly want to git pretty far away when they kill 
the little lambs!" 

Again the white teeth showed. "But you shore are 
peaked over something, missie. Sit right there by the 
fire — it gets a bit chilly these spring nights. Til make 
you a hot drink and give ye a cookie. Sit ye right 
there now." 

She pushed the girl gently into a chair, and shook 
the back cushion into greater comfort. 

"Now, jist a drop." 

She poured a few spoonfuls of the wine that had 
been on the afternoon table into a glass, added two 
lumps of sugar, and filled it up with steaming water. 

"There, that'll make ye feel good and warm, and 
ye'U sleep like a top. And here's your cookie. Yes, 
now you must eat it, every crumb. Ye can't tell me 
ye eat anything for supper — ^hardly a morsel touched 
of that nice lamb. I 'lowed there was something on 
your mind about that captain man that was here this 
afternoon. But never mind your telling me, missie. 
I know sich things is for your father. But if he 
don't scare things away for ye, then you tell old 
Vectie, She shore'U send them higher than Ben 
Franklin's kite." 

The girl was sipping the hot wine and growing 
drowsy. 

"Vectie, I wish we didn't have prayers to-night. I 
feel so sleepy." 

"Well, missie, I'll tell your father. When you're 
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sleepy, he well knows that truth it is, and reason for 
it. I'll tell him to say double to-morrow." 

Following her word, the woman departed, re- 
turning shortly with the information that prayers 
were "off" for the night. 

To tell the truth, this was not an un frequent hap- 
pening with Aerson Delenaut. He was not over- 
religious, but would have thought it a matter of loss 
of respectability not to have kept up family prayers 
as an institution. An occasional lapse, however, he 
felt might be allowed, just as was an occasional ab- 
sence from church on Sunday. 

Sophie heard him climb the stairs to his chamber 
just as she was comfortably losing consciousness. And 
the next she knew Vectie was gathering her in her 
arms and carrying her upstairs, where she was de- 
posited in her own bed in the room at the back, ad- 
joining Annetje's. 

This certainly was a day of indulgence for Sophie 
— not since she was fifteen had Vectie carried her up- 
stairs to bed 
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As the result of the hot wine, to which she was 
unaccustomed, Sophie slept later than usual. On the 
other hand, Annetje was up bright and early, and 
was outdoors and around back of the barn, in the 
woodhouse, looking for Caesar. She finally found 
him tying the boat at the head of the inlet; in the 
bottom was a fine catch of small fish for breakfast. 

"Never seed anything like the fish in them ponds!" 
The old negro was stuttering. "Seems as if ye 
never kin catch the last o' them. Why, they jist 
walked into the nets — never give my old wool the fun 
o' sittin' and baitin' 'em." 

He scratched the wool in question, looking up beam- 
ingly at the youthful face on the bank which this 
morning looked particularly sweet, and out-of-the^ 
usual coaxing. In point of fact, Annetje was not 
given at all to coaxing. Her demands were never 
many, and the way of them always quiet ; but such as 
they were, Caesar was their slave. In fact, his atti- 
tude to Annetje was what Vectie's was to Sophie — 
complete adoration. But he showed it in a different 
way from the woman. Vectie's was much the stronger 
character of the two; in consequence, she kept her 
petting and her praising for such times as they seemed 
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essential. On the other hand, Caesar to Annetje had 
much the attitude of a faithful canine; his eyes spoke 
devotion whenever they lit upon her face. That any- 
one could be as pretty as Annetje was a source of 
the greatest wonder to Caesar. He could only hope 
that the particular heaven of which the minister spoke 
on Sundays in the Brooklyn church would have angel 
faces to equal Annetje's; but in his innermost soul 
he doubted the possibility of duplicating her loveli- 
ness in heaven or upon earth. To old Caesar it would 
seem irreverent to have denied Annetje her slightest 
wish. To be sure, Vectie had told him she was just 
a girl, and not half as good as Sophie ; but this made 
no difference to Caesar. It was one case where he 
thought Vectie erred. 

The sight of Annetje now but added the top to a 
glorious spring morning. 

"And how be you. Miss Annetje?" 

"Lift the fish out of the boat, Caesar. I want you 
to pull out a little way." 

"Let me carry them to the house, missie; Vectie'U 
be wanting to fix them for breakfast. Then shore I'll 
row ye out to the creek." 

"No, no — she'll want you to stay and clean them. 
Besides, I don't want to go to the creek; just out on 
the meadow a bit. Put the fish on the bank and I'll 
step in." 

The fish were in a basket, so Caesar hurried them 
to the bank, helped in Annetje, and pushed out into 
the little arm of the main creek which came up into 
the Stone House meadow. When they were safely 
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out of earshot of the house, Annetje took from her 
pocket a little note, carefully sealed with red wax. 
"Caesar, I want you to go to Brooklyn this mom- 

* 99 

mg. 

"Law, missie, that I will ; but what will master say ? 
— ^and with a new nigger out in the fields !" 

"Never mind, Caesar, something must happen — a 
strap must break, or something must be lost, and you 
are absolutely obliged to go to Brooklyn ; and if you 
aren't absolutely obliged you must go anyway." 

Caesar looked helplessly at the girl. He knew what 
that would mean — agoing to Brooklyn without his mas- 
ter's consent when there was work and more for him 
to do at home. But of course he must go if Annetje 
said so; it were better to let his body suffer than his 
soul ; and what hope of heaven had he if he disobeyed 
Annetje? Perhaps something could be lost, or some- 
thing broken. He heaved a sigh, but he knew that he 
would go to Brooklyn, and Annetje knew he would 
before she asked him. 

"Caesar, be very careful not to soil the note. Han- 
dle it carefully." 

Caesar looked about in his clothes for a place to 
hide it securely, and at last succeeded in the breast 
pocket of his gray, woolen jerkin, carefully wrapped 
in his red checked kerchief. 

"You see the address on it ; but you are to be sure 
that no one else sees it, or sees you delivering it. 
And you must be there by dinner time — ^by twelve 
o'clock. You know the place, the Ferry Tavern. 
And, Caesar, here is a bit of silver for something good 
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at the tavern when you get there. You know they 
have extra good things there, Caesar." 

Annetje could afford to play lady bountiful, now 
she was sure of her plan, so she opened a tiny purse 
and abstracted a piece of silver. 

"It is silver, too, that I was saving for my next 
visit to New York," continued she. "So you see I am 
denying myself to make you happy." 

"Yes, Miss Annetje." And the negro's old eyes grew 
moist with the magnitude of the sacrifice. Why, in- 
deed, he knew well that many a young mistress would 
have sent him flying on her errands without a word 
of "thank you," or remuneration ! Certainly he would 
go to the end of the world at Annetje's bidding. 

"Now, row back, Caesar, and take Vectie the fish. 
Then Til go down the creek a way while breakfast's 
cooking." 

When he had landed, she took the oars, and went 
down the little winding waterway to Gowanus Creek. 
Even Annetje, who was not much given to ecstasies 
of any kind, was impressed with the fresh beauty of 
the day. Every new blade of the tall water grass 
stood up like a pale emerald sentinel, glistening as 
with armor from the armorer's. The tide was now at 
the full, so it could be traced back among the reeds 
to the edge of the meadows close to the Shore Road 
by one whose eye was informed by knowledge; but 
to the casual glance, the meadows presented but a 
level expanse of seemingly reliable footing. Annetje 
knew that it was this deceptiveness ' which had lured 
so many to their deaths during the fatal battle that 
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was fought along the Shore Road and over the slojy- 
ing ground to the east. But these thoughts never dis- 
turbed her as they did Sophie; nor, like Sophie, did 
she now take in the individual manifestations of na- 
ture on the creek; she was conscious only of the 
lovely setting the world made at that moment to the 
romantic reflections of her mind. 

The creek wound first to the right and then to the 
left. Before her, at the second turn, there was a little 
island covered with evergreens. She recalled that it 
was upon this island so many of the young men who 
had fallen in the salt meadows, or were killed by the 
British, had been buried. The fact did not fill An- 
netje with sufficient awe, either to cause her to in- 
vestigate or to avoid it ; but she thought she had gone 
far enough, and that the fish by this time would be 
quite brown in the pan. She had turned her boat, 
and as she did so, she came face to face with another 
boat, in which sat a man. He, like her, had come 
from the upper reaches of the creek, the region of 
the mill ponds. But it was no one she knew. As they 
passed, however, she gave him a leisurely, though 
modest, survey. 

He was young, not above thirty at least; he was 
fresh-faced and fair-haired. Firmly built, Annetje 
judged that he was not tall, not above five feet seven. 
He did not appear to be a farmer, his clothes were 
too good for that ; yet he had not the air of a towns- 
man either. Of one thing she was sure, he was well- 
to-do. She thought she knew all the people of the 
neighborhood, but she had never seen this man before. 
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Perhaps, she concluded, he had come up from the 
bay that morning, and was returning to the same 
point. 

At the entrance to the inlet leading to the house she 
rested a minute, listening for the sound of his oars, 
for the morning was perfectly still. She could hear 
them, growing fainter and fainter. Yet at the break- 
fast table she made no mention of the stranger. 

As the morning wore on the air became warm and 
still— one of those spring days which seem to carry 
something of the heat of summer. Annetje had been 
dreaming in the darkened best room, quite alone. So- 
phie appeared unusually busy with Vectie in the 
kitchen, and whenever the door to the hall opened, 
whiffs of sweet cakes found their way to Annetje's 
nostrils. In the unusual warmth, even this sweet 
scent annoyed her, and she rose to go upstairs. Just 
then Sophie opened the kitchen door, her hands white 
with flour. 

"We are to have a visitor, Annetje. Father brings 
a young man with him to dinner." 

Annetje paused ; such news always interested her. 
One new to the neighborhood," Sophie continued. 
He has bought the Upper Mill property. So put on 
your prettiest dress, though it is very warm for the 
silk one. I think the sprigged muslin you were work- 
ing over would be nice. Is it all ready?" 

Annetje was surprised; Sophie seldom mentioned 
her dresses, for the reason, perhaps, that Annetje 
herself paid so much attention to them. 
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"Yes, it is all ready. The green ribbon goes nicely 
with the green sprigs." 

Sophie looked fondly at her sister. True, the night 
had softened things as it is used to doing; but, also, 
Sophie had accepted the fact that Annetje was inev- 
itably to be the object of young men's attentions — 
something which had hit her cruelly in its surprise the 
previous day. Now, the thing was to provide young 
men who would amuse Annetje, and at the same time 
be acceptable to her father. Sophie had high hopes 
that the expected visitor would prove one of these 
satisfactory individuals. With the morning light she 
had reasoned that the matter of the captain could not 
have gone very far, for Annetje's looks and behavior 
had nothing of the lovelorn maiden so far as Sophie 
knew of such things. Annetje seemed simply Annetje, 
as Sophie had always beheld her. 

As for Annetje herself, she was very glad of the 
opportunity to array herself in her best and latest, a 
proceeding which might otherwise have aroused com- 
ment after the happening of the day before. Conse- 
quently, she spent much time over her toilette — tight- 
ning the hooks in her bodice till it was impossible to 
believe they would stand the strain; for Annetje, to 
add to her beauty, had the sense of fashion. She 
knew the latest in styles from New York, from Paris, 
or London ; and in her deft way helped out by a smart 
little New York mantua-maker, she presented an ap- 
pearance quite in keeping with the most expensive 
and fashionable of the day. 

From her room, Annetje heard the arrival of her 
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father and the guest ; but her room being at the back 
of the house, she could not peek out amid her fussing 
to view the gentleman. In fact, Sophie came twice 
to the door before she was ready. 

"My, but you are a slow puss! Whatever are you 
doing, Annetje? They are seated at the table. Fa- 
ther will be cross," Sophie urged. 

"I am coming, Sophie, dear." , 

Annetje felt very kindly toward her sister and the 
entire world when things were going her way. And, 
certainly, they were going her way now. The frock 
was charming, and she had never appeared to better 
advantage. But it was not of the impression upon 
the young man below stairs she was thinking; it was 
of the handsome captain, and her rendezvous that 
afternoon in the woods — at a spot well out of sight 
and hearing of the Stone House. Indeed, she would 
never be so foolish as to let him attempt to come to 
the house again. 

Thus meditating, Annetje descended, a vision of 
delight in her white and green — petticoat of white, 
and panniers of the white and green sprigged muslin. 

The man at the table rose upon her entrance. With- 
out regarding him, Annetje gave one of her courte- 
sies in which she had been well drilled at the young 
ladies' school which she had attended in New York, 
and which was added to by her natural grace and 
particular bent toward all that pertained to manners. 
When finally she lifted her gaze, it was to meet that 
of the young oarsman of the morning. 

The fact immediately gave piquancy to what she 
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had expected to be a more or less dull meal. Here 
at the beginning was a secret, and Annetje dearly 
loved secrets — the definition of which, to her mind, 
was something of which she did not speak at home, but 
intrusted immediately to her girl friends when next 
she met them. After the first glance, she frequently 
raised her long lashes, and permitted her gaze to rest 
quietly upon Bartwell. Its very quietness made the 
glance flattering. 

He answered it in much the same outward manner, 
but with very different intent. As a matter of fact, 
Simon Bartwell's mind had been filled all morning 
with the vision he had beheld on the creek. He won- 
dered a dozen times who she was — and this not in 
any particularly romantic sense, for he was not a 
particularly romantic young man ; but the earliness of 
the hour, the solitude of the creek and meadows, the 
unusual loveliness of the girl, and the fact that this 
region was to be his new home, made the incident 
even more vivid than it might otherwise have been — 
had he met her, for instance, at the home of some 
friends, or in the city, in the ordinary way of meeting 
young and pretty girls. It was, to the young man's 
fancy, like coming across a wonderful pink-and-white 
lily where only the stiflf grasses of the creek, or the 
common yellow lilies of the mill ponds, were to be 
expected. 

After dinner Annetje offered to show Simon to the 
top of the eastern hills by way of the Porte or Mill 
Road; also the branching there to Flatbush, to Bed- 
ford, and to Brooklyn. Delenaut had been explaining 
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the popularity of that particular route from Flatbush 
to Gowanus before the burning of the causeways and 
mills by the British, and he thought that again travel 
might be diverted that way with the building of the 
new mill. Delenaut had intended being the g^ide 
himself, but the matter of the new man, and his own 
absence all morning, made the trip a little difficult. 
It gave him both pleasure and surprise, therefore, 
when his usually indifferent daughter Annetje volun- 
teered the task. It delighted Sophie as well, for she 
was quite taken up with the new young neighbor. He 
was certainly an honest, manly, efficient fellow, who 
had kept hold upon his father's property all through 
the war, and had been able to realize on it to ad- 
vantage since. He had served, too, for a period, and 
suffered his wound, and that distinguished him in both 
Sophie's and her father's eyes. 

When Annetje, some hour after the meal's end, 
stepped oflf up the road by Bartwell's side, Sophie 
thought she had seldom seen a more comely pair. But 
even while she was observing them, recollections 6f 
Captain Formont obtruded ; and she had to admit that 
the stride of young Bartwell did not permit compar- 
ison with the step of the British officer. The for- 
mer's shoulders were fine and broad, and his head well 
formed; but to Formont's whole appearance there 
was a grace lacking in Bartwell's. Still, there were 
things, even though quite impersonal, in the latter's 
favor. He was rich, and he was to be a near neigh- 
bor. Around the turn of the Lower Pond Sophie 
could see the glint of the water where his mill was 
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to stand; and in the grove of the little promontory 
sloping thereto was to stand his new house— details 
of which had occupied them nearly through the meal. 
It was clear, as her father had said, that it was to be 
a fine house; and he was to have two carriages — 2l 
four-wheeler and a chaise. His only worry was lest 
his mother would not live to preside in the house; 
she had never recovered from the shock of his father's 
imprisonment and death, he said; and, as for his two 
sisters, both were married — one settled in Albany, and 
the other in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Sophie sighed as she reviewed all this; yet there 
was nothing sad in her immediate outlook. She went 
cheerfully back to help Vectie with the enormous 
amount of china which the sumptuous dinner had 
demanded; and to see that it was carefully put back, 
as her mother would have had it, in the three big 
cabinets of the best room. 



Annetje concluded that Mr. Bartwell was very seri- 
ous-minded, and consequently belonged in the class 
with her father and Sophie; nevertheless, as they 
turned from the Shore Road to the grass-grown lane 
known as the Porte or Mill Road and began to as- 
cend the eastern hills, she gave dignified attention to 
what he was saying about the loss of fine timber on 
the hillsides, due to the immense amount demanded, 
first by the American army, and later by the British 
for the building of barracks as well as for fuel. But 
it was not a sentimental loss of which he spoke, as 
was entirely the case when Sophie referred to it, and 
partly so with her father, but a practical, businesslike 
way of regarding the harm done the land by the loss 
of its splendid trees. 

To Annetje it seemed as though there were quite 
enough trees as it was; the hills to her eyes appeared 
well wooded. However, there was nothing of forced 
attention in her occasional glances at the young man, 
as might have been the case in a girl trying to please ; 
at the same time the mere seriousness of her expres- 
sion carried an implication of special attention. 

Bartwell's own natural seriousness found pleasure 
in the apparent seriousness of the girl. Had she ap- 
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peared light and frivolous, as often she did when with 
her feminine friends, he would have sunk into a pro- 
found and unyielding silence. Life was altogether too 
stern a matter to Bartwell for frivolity; and he dis- 
liked exceeding playfulness, even in children. His 
own bringing up, that of being seen and not heard, 
was the man's ideal in such matters; this had suited 
even his childish imagination — such as he had — for 
the reason that he had been bom serious. And this 
very fact had brought him much farther in the ma- 
terial aspect of life, than was the case with many 
other men of his age, and at this particular time and 
place in the world. He was rich, and that alone gave 
him consideration in Annetje's eyes. 

Once over the crest of the hill, they came upon a 
broader and much more traveled way — the road be- 
tween Flatbush and Brooklyn. Here Annetje, forcing 
herself to be polite, pointed out the prominence where 
stood the Valley Grove redoubt of the Americans on 
August 27, of the fateful year 1776; also explaining 
the position of the smaller Half Moon redoubt on the 
border of the village of Flatbush, and the location of 
her Cousin Gerret's house, where her family had 
lodged the few days after leaving the Narrows, and 
before proceeding to New York. She then indicated 
her companion's route to Bedford— where he was 
bound to pass the night with some distant relatives — 
and took her leave. 

Bartwell thanked her with more warmth than he 
was in the habit of exhibiting, offering his hand; but 
this was an awkward movement compared with that 
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of Captain Formont in like circumstance; and An- 
netje was not slow to realize the fact. In truth, to 
Annetje's eyes, this young man was one of that great 
army of commonplace people who inhabited the earth 
— people that one took as one took daylight, or meals 
when one was not especially hungry and which were 
not especially inviting, or clothes that other people 
picked out because clothes were necessary but which 
were not particularly expensive nor beautiful. Just 
at present, he had served her a good turn, so she re- 
sponded accordingly, expressing the hope that he 
would come soon again to Crow-Step. 

Once gone, her whole expression changed; she be- 
came Annetje oflf her guard, and anticipating some 
peculiar pleasure. She often looked that way when 
Sophie made her iced custards for supper, or when 
she entered a shop with a purse well filled to secure 
some particular piece of luxurious adornment. But 
even this amount of animation on Annetje's face was 
equal to that of the most intense feeling on the coun- 
tenance of a plainer girl. The slightest suffusion 
of her eyes made them superb, where another's might 
have exhibited some mere slight twinkle ; and the warm 
pink of her cheek was more softly alluring than the 
scarlet of many a brunette. Especially did Annetje 
seem to go with the springtime, when flowers were 
fairest and most delicate, and when all the world was 
charged with a suggestion of evanescence. The green 
touches in her white gossamer dress made her seem 
particularly a part of the delicate green wood; for 
most of the trees were in but smallest leaf, while the 
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whole effect at close range was femlike, spotted here 
and there with the black of evergreens. 

The Porte or Mill Road was the northern boundary 
of her father's estate, which extended from the high 
point in the hills where she had parted with Bartwell 
to the creek upon which she had that morning rowed 
past him in the boat. She turned now a little to the 
southeast, making her way by alternate rise and hol- 
low to a considerable eminence, which for a space of 
some twenty or thirty rods was bare of growth. All 
around this point the land dipped, heavily fringed 
with trees.. 

Broad breasts of gray rock and thin, grassy spaces 
composed the crown of this eminence, but the sur- 
rounding trees and brush shut out the view. Because 
of her ruse she was early for her appointment with 
Formont, and she selected a smooth spot on a rock 
for a seat, daintily spreading her lace-trimmed hand- 
kerchief, and sitting down to await his arrival. 

Directly before her rose thick clumps of rather low 
fir, and, rising above these, slender branches bearing 
half-opened leaves. At the right, stronger stalks car- 
ried their leaves in clusters, like flowers; and to the 
left, angularly, bent old decaying trunks, with rifts 
of sparse flat foliage, like those in Japanese drawings. 
Behind her banked shrubs in opening flower — ^white 
like a cloud, and fragrant. 

Captain Formont had shown her this secluded 
though lofty spot during one of her visits to Flat- 
bush — lying as it did, about equally distant between 
that village and Gowanus. Here it was he had de- 
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dared his intention of visiting her home and speaking 
with her father. She had attempted to dissuade him, 
knowing her father — so she thought — much better 
than did he ; but he had persisted, and at last she had 
consented, naming an afternoon, however, when she 
knew her father was to be in New York. This was 
not altogether in duplicity; she thought he might see 
Sophie, and thus pave the way to her father's ear. But, 
at the last moment she had quailed, and at the ap- 
proach of the hour when he was to ride up from New 
Utrecht at the south, adjoining Flatbush, she had hur- 
ried to the lower turn of the road through the bush 
path to intercept him. 

Of all things in the world which Annetje disliked, 
it was a scene; and a scene with her father was too 
terrible to contemplate. She had penetrated at once 
the ruse of young Bartwell's visit ; but this had suited 
her plans perfectly, and she was glad to avail herself 
of the offered crutch which would take the weight of 
her father's and Sophie's attentions from Formont. 

The scene in the best room of the house when her 
father had turned his heels on the captain was one 
distasteful in the extreme to Annetje, and had brought 
forth a heat and sarcasm in the consequent conversa- 
tion with Sophie which proved as surprising to herself 
as to her sister. She intended to have no more such. 

During the present moments of waiting, she turned 
over various possible courses of future action ; and it 
was characteristic that this remained uppermost in her 
mind and feeling — ^more so than the approach of For- 
mont himself. 
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But with the man, things were different. His wood- 
nymph was what was filling his heart and brain. He 
imagined her every moment of the gradual ascent 
from Brooklyn. Would she be waiting, or had she 
not arrived? What would be the light in her lovely 
eyes when she sighted him? Indeed, Captain For- 
mont, in his own enthusiasm and passion, had probed 
not at all the depths of his mistress' infatuation. Per- 
haps he, too, classed her with the flowers, happy only 
that she was for his plucking and not another's. 

He led his horse halfway up the incline, tying her 
at a little natural footing in thick fir. Then he as- 
cended swiftly. Annetje's back was partly toward him 
as he entered the clearing, and just the curve of her 
softly rounded cheek showed. She had become ab- 
sorbed in her own questions of procedure, and did not 
hear him till he stood quite over her. Then a blush 
mounted to her cheeks, and her lips and eyes became 
adorable. The man lifted her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

"Oh, what a bunch of love and beauty! When am 
I to hold it in my arms forever ?" 

She smoothed the creases he had made in her dress 
as he put her down, but looked smilingly at him as 
she replied : 

"Never, I am afraid, sir, if you pursue the line of 
action you have yourself laid out." 

"Oh, Annetje, it was not my plan to meet your 
father in company, but as man to man! Then I 
could have overcome him even had he been inclined 
to turn his heel upon me." 
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The color cooled in her cheeks. "I know my father 
very well; nothing you can do or say will change 
him; he hates you all — British, Hessians. No matter 
if you become an American citizen it is just the same. 
Once you fought against independence and the people 
of his idea! That is enough with my father." 

"But for your sake?" 

"For my sake? Ah, it would be for my sake that 
he would refuse you everything! Never could he 
believe one of your nation would make a daughter of 
his happy — ^you have the blood of the patriots on 
your hands." 

Unconsciously she had imbibed the letter of certain 
of her father's arguments, and in this case undoubt- 
edly the spirit also. She spoke with some bitterness, 
but it was not because of the patriots* blood, but of 
her own misfortune. Instinctively the man looked at 
his hands, impressed by the force fulness of her words. 
Then he laughed. 

"I never saw any blood upon them. And as for 
shooting, their own guns can do that very cleverly, 
as the result of the campaign shows." 

He threw himself upon the turf, half sitting, and 
drew her to her previous seat on the rock. 

"Then tell me what is to be done, Mistress Fair. 
My ship sails next week Thursday, and my patrimony 
is waiting me in England. I cannot go and return 
without you — some other swain will be looking at 
your dear little figure while I am gone — and I cannot 
stand even their eyes upon you. Beside, could 
I wait, what reason have I to imagine I'd be better 
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off in your father's graces than at the present mo- 
ment ? Cannot your gray-eyed sister do an)rthing for 
us ? — she seems not unkind." 

"Sophie would never go against father; she thinks 
father is right in everything, and believes just as he 
docs in the patriots' cause. She would believe it sac- 
rilege to have in the family one who had helped send 
all those youths to death who lie buried in the isle of 
the creek." 

He sighed gloomily. 

"Then I must take you away, Annetje, for I can- 
not live without you. And you, dear" — drawing her 
hand to his — "could you live withput me while I took 
that long journey by sea to England? Tell me, dar- 
ling, could you?" 

His eyes, handsome enough at any time, were now 
all supplication and adoration. 
' "Not if I knew you weren't coming back to be with 
me. Of course, I would rather live in London any- 
way. It must be so much more gay there. And it is 
stupid here, except sometimes in New York, and that 
must be stupid compared to London, for everything 
beautiful we wear or have in our houses comes from 
London and Paris." 

"You are right. All the art of Europe is there. 
All the fashion — ^I had almost said all the wealth. Still 
the New World has other things — wonderful wide 
lands — amines — no one will ever tell what it may not 
produce. And to the adventurer, to the live man, 
there will always be interest here. I could live here 
— yes — ^had I you with me. Annetje," suddenly sit- 
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ting upright, "you must be my wife, right away. 
There is no use talking. You must come with me on 
the ship. In London we shall be married. I shall 
get my fortune, and you will have everything." 

He gazed as though seeing her in this new light of 
sudden, absolute determination. 

"You shall have diamonds on that white throat, and 
satins about your limbs. You shall live daintily — no 
blue Dutch china, but exquisite gold and rose pat- 
terns. And you shall be presented to the queen. *Oh, 
little rebel,' they will say, 'how came it that such an 
exquisite blossom bloomed in that far-off wilder- 
ness t 

Annetje was enchanted. In imagination she saw all 
the things that he depicted. What was there in Go- 
wanus, in Brooklyn, in New York, to compare with 
this? Her hand closed over his. 

But a cloud succeeded the sunshine on the man's 

brow. 

"But your father, little one! — and the gray-eyed 
sister! — how will they live without you? Ah, I quite 
see you are the sunbeam of that grim old house." 

"I hate the house!" she exclaimed passionately. 
"Always, it is how many were killed there, what were 
their names, are they buried on the island or on the 
hillside; here the door was broken by a ball, there 
the window was filled to prevent the missiles of the 
enemy, again the bloodstains stain the floor. It is 
too gruesome! They do not talk that way at Cousin 
Gerret's, although there was fighting there, too; but 
father will never cea$e; rio, he will never, never cease." 
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"Poor little darling! How alone it is! Even to 
marry a soldier would not be like that." He drew 
her to him, kissing her cheeks and brow. "Annetje, 
you seem like a little one — as though I love a child, 
while wooing a woman. Darling, I shall be father, 
brother, husband to you. How I shall adore you!" 

He kissed her again, this time upon the lips! 

"Then let it be settled. I cannot win you by open 
methods, it must be by hidden ways. But re- 
member, Annetje, I take you from them not alone 
for my own poor passion, but for your happiness and 
protection. God, I could not sleep a night on the deep, 
thinking of you pining in that old fortress, with all 
its terrible nightmares! And if I were not sure I 
could not come back to you, I could not live a minute 
— I would throw myself into the sea." 

She smiled indulgently. 

"How shall we bring it about?" she asked timidly. 

"Ah, that's the question — I wish we were mere 
birds in a bush, and could hop up into that bough like 
yonder bird and remain forever." 

"But if it should rain " she put in coquettishly. 

"Well, the birds seem to stand the rain, and enjoy 
the sunshine the more for it. But you only are a 
bird, darling. A big being like me must have some- 
thing more than a limb of a tree. How could you 
gtt to New York ? Or shall I take a boat to Gowanus ? 
Let me see; there will be a moon on Thursday, and 
if It is light " 

So they went on arranging their plans, turning first 
one course, then another, over in their minds. At 
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last, some degree of definite procedure was arranged. 

"And now, where shall I see you next, dearest?" 

She pondered a while. 

"If it were not for the new young man at the Upper 
Mill, I could take the boat to the creek, and we could 
meet upon that same hated island." 

"Young man at the mill? What young man?" 

He was immediately on the aggressive. 

"Oh, you needn't jump. He is no harm." She 
was much amused. "He was with us at dinner to-day, 
and I walked with him up the Porte Road till he 
branched off toward Bedford. He has bought the 
Upper Mill property, and is to build a fine house." 

"And is he married ?" 

"No, and his mother is near to dying. He is very 
rich." 

She did not tell this with any idea of stirring her 
companion; it was merely a matter of news. 

"Ah, I can see it very well !" he exclaimed. "Your 
father has brought him to the house for you. Young, 
rich " 

"His father died in the prison ship; so Sophie and 
father think he is to be praised for carrying martyrs* 
blood in his veins. As far as I can see, he is a comely 
young man, however." 

"Annetje, we must be getting right away. Why, 
he can be meeting you any day— on the creek, down 
the road " 

"That's just it — I met him very early this morning 
on the creek, before I had breakfast. I did not know 
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who he was, and so— how queer, when down I came 
to dinner and found him at the table !" 

Formont was clearly alarmed. He rose to his feet, 
and the idea of haste in getting paramount possession 
of his loved one was reflected in his actions. He be- 
came suddenly alive with emotion. 

"I shall go now and see about what quarters can be 
had on the ship. I can keep it safe from peeping eyes , 
— for I know the captain. And you must have all * 
things ready, Annetje ; only a few things will be nec- 
essary, for everything will be gotten in England. And 
now, good-by, darling. They will be missing you, 
and I shall have everything to prepare.** 

So, naming a future rendezvous, they parted, after, 
however, he had come perilously far down the hill 
toward the fields where the men were working. The 
passion of his last embrace almost frightened An- 
netje. Why should men be such fierce creatures? she 
thought. If not in one thing it was in another. She 
wondered suddenly if young Bartwell could be fierce 
like that; and it occurred to her that, after all. Cap- 
tain Formont might have more in common with her 
father than had Bartwell. The matter perplexed her, 
so she left off thinking of it, and turned her atten- 
tion to possible future satin robes, silk stockings, with 
buckles of brilliants, diamond brooches, and court 
presentations. Ah, that was a life to be really lived! 
She ran quickly down the remaining distance to the 
house. 



VI 



At supper that night, Annetje gave an animated 
description of her walk up the road with Simon Bart- 
well, and enlarged greatly upon the descriptions she 
had given him of the different battle points on the 
heights and toward Flatbush. 

It was the first time that Aerson Delenaut had 
heard words of such import from his younger daugh- 
ter; since when indeed had Annetje interested herself 
in battle points? And this following upon her un- 
usual graciousness in showing Bartwell the way led 
her father to look upon her with a sudden glance of 
affection in which was mixed, however, a degree of 
curiosity. Was his lovely child really developing an 
interest in the subject nearest his heart? Ah, such 
had been his dream — that both his children should 
carry on to their children their father's passion of 
gratitude to those who had laid down their lives in 
their country's cause, and an equal sense of hatred 
of those who had worked this bloodshed. So far he 
had been forced to content himself with Sophie's 
understanding and sympathy, though hoping always 
that Annetje's indifference to such deep matters of 
the soul meant mere childish immaturity. And now, 
this was appearing to have been the case. In the 
light of such a conclusion, and the girl's apparent in- 
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terest in young Bart well, the disturbing ghost of the 
British captain's presence in his house began to fade. 
Sophie was right, he concluded, the child but needed 
a little gay company. 

That Simon Bartwell was as far as possible from 
being gay company did not enter her father's head, 
for he had long since ceased to be concerned with 
delicate distinctions; Simon was young, good-look- 
ing, not at all a bad talker; what more could even a 
very young girl want? 

And Sophie was delighted with her father's delight. 
Also, like many older than herself, she imagined that 
a maiden's fancy might be satisfied with any apparent- 
ly favorable young masculine person who came upon 
the scene. That her own mind approved Simon Bart- 
well while her senses remained absolutely untouched, 
argued nothing to Sophie regarding her sister, who 
was much less mind and much more sense than she. 
Sophie's life had been to full of cares to have 
left her a stud^t of the emotional nature; hence she 
was now as much convinced as her father of the 
thinness of Captain Formont's hold upon Annetje, 
and of the girl's possible growing regard for Bart- 
well. Such was the state of affairs which Sophie 
would have liked, hence the eagerness with which she 
convinced herself of its reality; and this, notwith- 
standing that there flitted through her mind, while 
she listened to Annetje, certain questionings as to 
why a walk of some couple of miles in the going alone 
should have consumed nearly the afternoon. Could it 
be possible that Annetje and Simon Bartwell had 
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dallied all that time? — or had Annetje strayed for 

mere love of the spring woods ?— or But Sophie 

put these conjectures aside in the light of her father's 
pleasure as well as of her own springing hopes for her 
sister. 

And the ensuing days banished them entirely. Simon 
Bartwell proved a frequent visitor at Crow-Step. He 
was anxious to be upon his land, so had taken quar- 
ters in Brooklyn, and came every day to Gowanus. 
The lumber for the mill had arrived, and as soon as 
the mill was finished, as well as much needed work 
to the causeway between the Upper and Lower ponds, 
the cellar for the house would be dug. All this re- 
quired much study and consequent conversation. It 
was undeniable that a real attachment between the 
older and younger man had sprung up; the one missed 
the son whom he had never possessed, and the other 
the father whom he had lost. Temporarily without a 
home, Bartwell found the cool front room of the 
Stone House, the big kitchen — into which he soon 
found his way — ^Vectie's good cooking, the society of 
the two girls, as well as that of the father, a pleasant 
oasis in the midst of changing conditions. His mother 
was staying with the daughter in Elizabeth until the 
new home was ready. Each visit, Sophie inquired as 
to her welfare. Sometimes the answer was encour- 
aging, sometimes not so much so; and at such times 
as the latter, the implied melancholy, as well as the 
very evident anxiety on the young man's brow, was 
sufficient cause for added attention from all sides. 

Sophie was particularly surprised that Annetje con- 
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cemed herself with this phase of the case. Indeed, 
Annetje, in the last few days, had taken on wonder- 
ful new phases of concern for others as well as ac- 
tivity for herself. Vectie, observing her, said noth- 
ing, but Sophie never failed to call her father's at- 
tention to each new exhibition of her sister's interest 
in things to which before she had appeared entirely 
indifferent. 

"I am sure I left Annetje too much to herself and 
her friends," said Soj^ie, on such occasions. "See 
now how she responds to all that is about her. Why, 
almost every morning she is up with the dawn and 
down on the creek with Caesar, fishing." 

But Annetje still retained the evening solitude of 
Jicr room, and the door between her and her sister 
was more often closed than in the past. Several times 
Sophie had tried the knob to find the key turned. As 
Annetje was never given to explaining, Sophie made 
no inquiries; and the frequent varied toilettes of the 
young lady amply accounted for her desire for soli- 
tude; she had always preferred arraying herself thus 
in private that she might the more dazzlingly descend 
upon her beholders, even when these same beholders 
were only her sister and father. 

But Annetje was engaged upon other things than 
the mere toilettes she was exhibiting. She was going 
carefully through all her possessions — which, for a 
girl of her age, were not inconsiderable. The bulk 
of her mother's dresses as well as trinkets had de- 
scended to her, and these she was thoroughly inspect- 
ting, realizing that she must leave most of them be- 
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hind, yet apparently loath to do so. There were some 
pretty brocades among them, and her quick eye took 
in the fact that they could easily be made over into 
costumes really handsome. One dress of white and 
rose with gold thread, had cloth-of-gold and satin 
slippers; this had been brought from France for a 
great affair at the house of the governor. It had 
been Annetje's idea to have it arranged for herself at 
some period; but how could she squeeze such a beau- 
tiful fabric into the comparatively small box which 
she would be obliged to take on her flight ? She won- 
dered if she could box her things in such a way that 
she might return and claim them at a later day, or 
have them sent to her. Would Sophie be quiescent 
to such extent as to permit this after the excitement 
of her elopement had subsided? It was mainly such 
questions as these which caused Annetje to display 
the unwonted activity upon which Sophie had com- 
mented. The former had counted all her life upon 
her sister's indulgence, and thus far it had never been 
denied; now that she wished for indulgence quite out 
of the ordinary, she thought it necessary to bestir 
herself. 

All the trinkets she would take with her, she had 
concluded ; she looked them over, and appraised every 
one. Of course, they would be nothing to what she 
would receive from her husband; neither, probably, 
were the brocades and slippers ; but she disliked part- 
ing with them, nevertheless. Keenly, while working 
over the old, she conned ideas of the new, and in the 
light of imagination she walked in long salons with 
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mirror-set walls, gilt-scrolled ceilings, exquisitely 
veined onyx and marble mantels and table tops. She 
had caught glimpses of such, though on less elabo- 
rate scale, in some of the biggest houses in New 
York. If New York boasted the like, what could 
Paris show ? — Paris from which all these things came ? 
And, again, London? 

She began to live in this imaginative world, at the 
same time that she was going about most practically 
to arrange even the slightest details of her departure. 
During the morning on the creek with Caesar, she 
had thought how he might get one box to New York 
— himself taking it to Brooklyn, and there intrusting 
it to a tried friend who would carry it to New York 
and deliver it at her dearest friend's house facing 
Bowling Green. She was so glad that her dearest 
friend — one who, in fact, would do anything for her 
— should live facing Bowling Green. Through the 
letters that passed constantly between herself and 
Captain Formont by way of Caesar, she had learned 
that the ship which was to bear her across the sea 
was anchored just off the Battery, near Governor's 
Island. That, she concluded, was so much better than 
being at a great distance, such as would be the case 
had this particular friend, Polly Ditmar, been domi- 
ciled on Bowery Lane, or even away up on Murray 
Hill, as was Kitty Templeton. 

Polly Ditmar was to know nothing at present ex- 
cept that Annetje was to spend a day or two with 
her in response to the frequent invitations the latter 
had received. The box would be supposed to con- 
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tain materials for the mantua-maker whom both ladies 
patronized. But it was also Annetje's intention to 
take a considerable box quite aside from the one sent 
by Caesar. Regarding the former, she had the same 
tale to tell Sophie which she had arranged for Polly; 
and she was not yet quite certain whether or not she 
would take Polly entirely into her confidence, even at 
the last moment. As for her mode of departure, for- 
tune favored her as it had in her rendezvous with 
Captain Formont on the height. Her father went once 
a week to New York by boat, the day usually depend- 
ing upon the weather. For several evenings now An- 
netje had been keen-eared to hear her father express 
some intention of this visit. Accordingly, she had 
been growing rather restive as day followed day and 
nothing was said. However, on Tuesday evening, as 
she was standing by the door, she observed her father 
scanning the heavens. Following this, he turned to 
Caesar and said: 

"I think to-morrow we can make town." 

Annetje's pulses took to rapid beating. She said 
nothing, however, until after supper, when her father 
had taken his now well-read papers to the window, 
and Sophie was clearing off the table. Then she 
approached him. 

"If you don't mind, father, I would like to go to 
New York with you. I've promised Polly this long 
time, and I've some dresses to fix." 

"Dresses to fix!" 

Her father looked at her humorously. 

"Seems to me young misses are always fixing 
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dresses nowadays. I believe those New York schcx)ls 
teach nothing but frivoHng. If you'd been home like 
Sophie, jrou'd probably have spent more time over 
your Bible than over frills. But the Bible seems to 
be going out of style, and it's nothing but fashion in 
pretty heads." 

But Annctje knew that he was not unkind, and that 
he would be delighted at her going with him in the 
boat instead of overland to the ferry. It was for this 
reason, and so that Sophie would not be curious did 
she go with her father, that she had decided upon the 
plan. 

"And for how long, Annetje?" 

It was Sophie who spoke. 

"Just a day and return with father." 

"Then you can do me a few errands." 

Thus it was decided. But, before going up for the 
night, Annctje asked her father quite indifferently if 
he were sure the morning would be fair. 

"Aye, no chance of storm," he answered, deep- 
buried in his paper again. 

So it was not at all to be wondered at that Annetje 
was up quite late in her room that night, having car- 
ried two candles; and that Sophie fell asleep to soft, 
cautious sounds adjoining. 

The day broke beautifully — the morning a trifle 
chill, so that Annetje brought down her scarlet cloak 
to put over the light gray poplin she had elected to 
wear on the trip. She had the sober bodice set off 
with a sheer white kerchief crossed and fastened with 
a miniature brooch, and her bonnet was of the same 
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material, made in the "pineapple" fas 
and worn slightly back from the i 
could be thrown the full gathered ho 

Annetje was a little pale after her shtwt n^t's 
sleep ; and, while anxiety as to her safe dqmiture, as 
well as fear of her sister's unusually stwrp tnttution, 
was uppermost in her mind, yet the paitiag left the 
girl not altogether insensible. There was a strange 
feeling in her breast, one quite different from any- 
thing that Formont had been able to inspire, even 
when dwelling — as he had in the beginning of their 
love-making — on a possible long separation from her. 
This feeling had developed only in the last few min- 
utes of preparation in her room, and she had sat for a 
short while, quite faint ; then she hurried and finished 
dressing, thinking that her breakfast tea would end 
the disturbance. But this was only true in part, for 
she developed a lively distaste for the food laid be- 
fore her, as well as for the tea, and, though trying to 
hide the fact, it was immediately commented upon by 
Vectie, who was waiting on the breakfast table, which, 
as usual, was set in the middle of the white-sanded 
kitchen floor. 

Vectie was as spotless as her kitchen in a full skirt 
and sack of blue jean, fresh white apron, white ker- 
chief about her neck, and a red bandanna like Caesar's 
coiled about her head. It was Annetje's idea that 
Vectie made altc^ther too much of an appearance 
for a servant not in livery. She disliked also that 
intimate concern which Sophie so loved in Vectie, 
and this morning the girl disliked it particularly ; for. 
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while dressed only in a manner natural to the oc- 
casion, her conscience or fears set a particular mark 
upon everything said or done. G^nsequently a moody 
glance greeted Vectie's utterances anent her appetite 
and appearance, and when the woman suggested that 
she postpone her visit till she was feeling better, she 
rose abruptly from the table and left the room. 

"I declare," said Vectie, placing some more hot 
cakes before her master, ''that child's gettin' more 
hoity-toity every day." 

"It's just her getting up so early," said the father, 
whose pride in and love for Annetje had grown with 
every hour of the last few days. 

''And she was up late arranging her things," added 
Sophie. 

But Vectie, from her position at the fire, glanced 
after the slight gray figure, a decided question in her 
eyes; and this did not seem to be answered when the 
boat was shoved into the creek, and Caesar appeared 
with a leather-covered box measuring some two and 
a half feet in length by one and a hdf in height and 
thickness. 

Annetje placed this box close to her feet, partly 
hidden by the red cloak, when at last she had taken 
her seat in the stem. Various sacks and baskets of 
fine produce weighted the space between where her 
father sat and the bow, while between her father and 
herself was Caesar. There was no wind, and they 
were to row out to the cove at least, but the tide would 
be with them as far as Red Hook. Rounding that, 
or making Sebring's Canal, it would be against them. 
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but Delenaut hoped for a breeze by then, and, in, fact, 
some evidences of it appeared in the sky over New 
York Bay. 

Sophie had come down to the boat, and stooped — a 
gentle, slight figure in her chintz dress — ^to kiss An- 
netje. 

"Have a nice time, darling," she said. 

"Yes, Sophie." 

There was certainly a tear in Annetje*s voice. 

The older sister stooped again. 

"Are you well, darling?" 

"Yes, Sophie, but Vectie bothers me.** 

"Oh, darling!" 

Sophie spoke as to a child, half laughing, half pro- 
testing. 

"I know she'll say something about me when I'm 
gone," the younger girl went on. 

"Something about you ? Vectie ? Why, child ! You 
don't kmow Mammy Vectie. She loves you like her 
own little girl." 

But the tear welled from Annetje's voice to her 
eyes. It was certainly disagreeable going away like 
this; if she had thought of this part, she did not feel 
sure that she would have gone. In consequence, a 
certain resentment against Captain Formont arose in 
her breast. Why had he come bothering her at all? 

The feminine habit of laying blame upon others for 
one's own misdoings now took hold upon Annetje. 
Not that she regretted her step, but that she resented 
the perturbance which all so unexpectedly had arisen 
within her. 
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However, once down the inlet, and out upon the 
bosom of the creek, the sweetness of the morning be- 
gan to exert its influence. 

"Oh, father!" she exclaimed, "is not that a wild 
turkey ?" 

Delenaut felt for the rifle beneath his seat. 

"Here, Caesar, what are you doing, you lazy fel- 
low?" 

Caesar winked. 

"Oh, Lord no, Master Delenaut! That's only one 
o' ye own fat turkeys takin* a walk. Likely, he's 
lookin' fer a turtle on the meadow." 

Delenaut laughed, fully understanding his younger 
daughter's ignorance of matters of the country. 

"Well, it's likely that Vectie's not ready to call off 
that turkey yet," he returned, replacing the rifle be- 
neath the seat. 

"I'll tell her to keep the rascal at home," went on 
Caesar, "else them wild ones'U be comin' along and 
coaxin' him off." 

The boat rounded the second turn in the creek, 
passed the island of the dead soldiers — Delenaut with 
uncovered head — ^and made straight for the cove. The 
rowing was easy for the tide was flowing swiftly. On 
either side lay the flat marshes or sea-meadows stretch- 
ing to the wooded slopes. Those on the right, suc- 
cessive undulations, ended at the cove in the point 
called Red Hook; at the left, they continued, also 
alternately rising and falling, to the extreme limit of 
the Upper Bay of New York, where they faced the 
opposing heights of Staten Island ; there a mere gate- 
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way lay between — a gateway through which was pass- 
ing, day by day, a large part of the commerce of the 
New World. 

Just where the creek joined Gowanus Cove or Bay, 
a minor cove made in at the left to a little wharf 
where anchored several masts. On a strip of beach 
near by reposed two upturned keels. The Shore, or 
Gowanus Road passed just beyond, and facing this 
was a house which, at the time, was the oldest one on 
western Long Island. But it was a good house yet, 
not so large as the Stone House, and built of wood. 
The sloping roof spread, and extended on either side 
to broad porches, which were overhung by the 
branches of elms. 

Delenaut looked over for signs of life, and finally 
called to a man whom he discovered hitching a team 
of oxen to a wagon near by. 
'Hello, William!" 

'Hello, Aerson! Bound for the port?" 
'Aye!" 

'Well, ye'U get a little breeze outside the Hook." 
Tve been watching it coming up— it'll help up 
Buttermilk." 

"How's the corn?" 

"Four inches." 

"We're a little cooler here. Great place for com 
up your way — ^hear you're to have a new mill." 

"And miller. He's a good chap. Will you take 
your grain that way?" 

"Well, I dunno. It's handy across at Dyke's," in- 
dicating the direction of the opposite bank. 
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"Better give the new fellow a try ; he deserves it." 

"Yes; I know the Bartwells. But he doesn't need 
the money." 

"Perhaps not ; but it'd soon be gone if he made no 
more." 

"That's so. Well, I'll be up that way when things 
get moving." 

William Vengen was a descendant of a Walloon on 
his mother's side, but pure Dutch on his father's, the 
mixture of about the same proportion as in the 
case of Aerson Delenaut; and the two men possessed 
similar temperaments, and were fast friends before 
Delenaut's coming to Gowanus. 

As they rounded the point known as Red Hook — 
the southern end of the western peninsular where still 
stood a Revolutionary fort, now presenting merely a 
grass-grown bank from the water — they changed 
places, unfurling the sail, and made up for New York 
through what is known as Buttermilk Channel. On 
their right, to the east, appeared now the heights of 
the peninsular, while to the left spread the undulat- 
ing green of Governor's Island, with its works 
showing among the trees. 

"Ah, the rascals, they're gone!" muttered Dele- 
naut, as his eyes rested upon the different points of 
the island in turn. "They're gone, thank the just 
God!" For, a matter altogether of righteousness, 
like the battles of the Hebrews of old, appeared the 
recent war to this ardent Republican. 

Annetje, turned away her head. The shore of 
New York had appeared, and suddenly her moodiness 
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gave way to anticipation. How much nicer always 
was New York than Gowanus! Perhaps, if her fa- 
ther had chosen New York instead of Growanus as a 
place of residence, she would not now be fleeing from 
both it and him. The sight of the Battery acted upon 
Annetje at this moment like the sight of a shop of 
goodies to a child who was crying; her expression 
changed, and she sat bolt upright, scanning the south- 
ermost green-and-gray curve with eagerness, picking 
out Polly Ditmar's white porticoed residence through 
the opening by the fort from the Battery Park. Then 
her gaze came back to the water, which was sprinkled 
with not a few large, three-masted vessels and many 
smaller craft. Halfway between the northern end of 
Governor's Island and the southern shore of Man- 
hattan there was anchored an important-looking ves- 
sel with a considerable amount of activity about it. 
This was, however, but due to the taking on of 
freight. The square-rigged masts were as yet bare of 
canvas. They passed quite close to it, and Annetje 
was smothered with a variety of emotions. However, 
that of keen anticipation, due to delight in new expe- 
riences, was now uppermost. She scanned the row of 
portholes, wondering which one would be hers. 

Her father made for a little floating wharf at the 
Battery. He helped his daughter from the boat, mak- 
ing arrangements for his meeting with her at five 
o'clock at the same place. Caesar then carried her box 
across to Polly Ditmar's door. That young lady had 
been looking for her guest, and now came running 
from between the tall pillars. She was a black-eyed 
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young creature of sixteen, with gayety and mischief 
beaming from every one of her dimples. She caught 
Annetje in her plump arms, and squeezed her re- 
peatedly. 

"Now I shall hear some news, I know," she car- 
roled gleefully. 

"Sh'," whispered Annetje. "Don't let Caesar hear." 
Then she linked her arm in that of her companion, 
and waved her hand to her father, remaining on the 
upper step until his boat was out of sight up the East 
River. 

To Annetje, the real parting from her father had 
been at Gowanus with that from Sophie. Now, the 
sparkling scene beyond on the bay, the many people 
passing across the green, the thought of the city 
stretching away behind her, and of Captain Formont 
somewhere near, produced a sense of excitement 
which was exhilarating. 

She turned upon Polly with a beaming face. 



VII 



Sophie watched the scarlet spot made by her sister's 
cloak in the boat until it disappeared behind the dump 
of trees at the next turn below in the road. This 
road, in the valley and along the cove, was called 
the Gowanus Road; to the south, beyond the cove, it 
became the Shore Road, continuing thus along the 
shore of New York Bay to the Narrows. Northerly, 
it remained Gowanus Road till merging with the Flat- 
bush route to Brooklyn at the head of the valley, the 
two continuing on over the crest of the hill back of 
Brooklyn to the New York Ferry. 

When she was turning toward the house, Sophie 
spied a rider coming from the north. When he had 
passed the Porte Road, she saw that it was Simon 
Bartwell. She waited till he came up. He was upon 
a stout horse of a chestnut color, which did not seem 
to have been chosen for speed, but which appeared, 
however, to suit well its rider's weight. 

Bartwell was not dressed as a farmer, nor yet as a 
gentleman. There were no ruffles of lace at his wrists, 
yet his coat was fine, and his knee and shoe buckles 
were of silver. His linen stock, while not so high as 
that of Captain Formont's, for the very good reason 
that his neck was not so long, was perfectly fresh and 
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of excellent material. He wore a dark-gray cocked hat, 
the color of his coat, and his hair, though not pow- 
dered nor curled, was tied rather attractively with 
broad black ribbon. Altogether he made an appearance 
not incompatible with the city nor incongruous as far 
as matters of the country were concerned. In fact, 
Sophie thought, while watching him alight, that he 
made one with Gowanus, and that undoubtedly he 
would soon become a very influential member of the 
community. 

"Father and Annetje have just left by boat for 
New York," she explained, after asking him into the 
house, which invitation he courteously declined, saying 
that he was bent for the pond, and wanted her father's 
advice as to certain matters pertaining to the sluice. 

"They will be back for supper," continued Sophie. 
"And should you return, father will be but pleased to 
tell you concerning it." 

Then she asked him several questions about the 
causeway, which she was very anxious to see fin- 
ished, as it would give them all another route — ^by the 
opposite heights — ^to the Ferry. 

"Come over with me now," he said, "and I will 
show you how well banked it is." 

She consented, feeling curiously unlike work of 
any kind. He led the horse, and she walked beside 
him. They turned into the Porte Road, continuing 
in the opposite direction from that pursued the week 
before by him and Annetje. At first the road dipped, 
then began to ascend, passing thus the Lower Pond, 
at the northern end till it reached a little promontory 
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whkh was quite steep at the farther side. Upon this 
promontory rose a grove of trees, among them several 
pedlars which soared like turrets from a woody castle. 
Here Bartwell was to build his house. The western 
sl(^ of the promontory had been cut away to further 
extend the pond. The road, however, escaped this cut 
by circling the grove, which would thus lie between 
the road and the new house. 

Once over this rise the road passed to the cause- 
way — itself apparently but a grassy way except at 
the Mill, which was not far from the beginning of 
the causeway, and on the exact site of its predeces- 
sor, which had been burned in the war. Her father 
maintained that it was the British who set fire to 
this mill, thus causing untold misery to the Ameri- 
cans; but many there were who declared it to be the 
work of an American officer, who had destroyed the 
mill and bridge to prevent pursuit by the British, and 
by so doing had forced his own countrymen, who 
were coming down the Gowanus and Porte Roads, to 
find crossing at the Creek, where crossing there was 
none except by boat, swinrniing, or wading at low 
tide. 

S(^hie, leaning over the new railing whidi ed^^ 
not only the strip of the bridge at the mill, but the 
whole length of the causeway, told the story anew at 
BartwelFs request. It seemed to have the same fasd- 
naticm for the young man as for her father, and he 
stood motionless after she was through, gazing off 
over the calm expanse of blue water to the points 
where extended the American lines in '76. 
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After viewing the work on the mill, she asked him 
if he would not come to dinner, and again to supper 
when her father and Annetje would be back. He ac- 
cepted the last of the invitation, but declined the 
first, saying he would be too busy with the men and 
the timber. 

When Sophie returned she found Thomas, the new 
man, and told him to go to the flats at low tide and 
secure some of the largest oysters for roasting. Then 
she went within, and looked up one of the numerous 
pieces of mending which fell to her share. It never 
occurred to Sophie to ask herself whether she liked 
the fine linen or coarse woolen darning which her fin- 
gers so skilfully essayed, she but did the work be- 
cause it was to be done. She was, however, at heart 
a nature lover, and would like to have been roam- 
ing through the field or wood instead of sitting with 
her tasks in the kitchen or best room, or again in the 
shadow of the house by the outer door. It was her 
father's loss in the helpmeet such as other men 
boasted which had urged his eldest daughter to such 
duties. And that her father did not take another 
wife in her mother's place but filled her with a greater 
desire to make the gap in the household not too dif- 
ficult to be borne. Therefore, arose the seriousness 
in a girl who would otherwise not have been cast in 
an overserious mould. 

The little incident of the walk with Bartwell had 
put a blot of color between herself and the remem- 
brances of her sister's unusual betrayal of disquietude. 
It stirred Sophie that Annetje was, after all, of sensi- 
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tive mould ; she had not thought it before ; and it came 
to her mind that she would warn Vectie not to make 
too much of Annetje's mood, as she had, apparently, 
that morning. 

Without at all realizing the fact herself, Sophie 
was what Vectie very well knew, an exceedingly af- 
fectionate young person. This affection had appeared 
to go most strongly to her father, perhaps because of 
the extreme placidity of Annetje's nature; but now 
affection for her sister was overmastering even that 
for her father. 

She began to imagine the final appearance of Si- 
mon Bartwell's new house among the poplars, and 
she went to sew at the northwestern window that 
she might make out how well it could be seen when 
finished. No doubt the roof and chimneys wotdd 
show, perhaps also some of the dormer windows. 
The chimneys were to be of brick, and outside, at 
either end of the house. The roof, in English fash- 
ion, would be of gray shingles, and the house of white 
clapboards. She had not heard yet particulars of the 
interior arrangements, but she knew there would be 
sidelights to the door, and a fanlight above, and that 
the door itself was to have a fine brass knocker. 

The afternoon proved so fine, and Sophie's reflec- 
tions of their new neighbor and his doings so inter- 
esting, that the time passed rapidly. She got up when 
Thomas brought his basket from the flats, to view 
the oysters and see if they were of the large size for 
roasting. Bartwell had been promised an oyster roast, 
having heard the fame of Gowanus oysters even when 
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residing on Staten Island ; in consequence, she wished 
him to have the very best. There had been a time, 
often told by William Vcngen, when Gowanus oys- 
ters had measured a foot across. Oysters of this 
size were impossible to be found now, owing to the 
great numbers dug by the soldiers of both camps ; still 
so plentiful were they and so skilfully had Vengen 
hidden the location of some of the choicest beds from 
the greedy British and Hessians, that many still meas- 
ured six and seven inches. It was these large ones 
which were roasted on the coals. 

At six o'clock Simon arrived, and both sat without 
waiting for the home-comers. The young man spoke 
of the many convenient routes from Gowanus to the 
surrounding villages. 

"Why," he said, "it took me but an hour up the 
Porte Road with your sister to Bedford. I had 
thought it much longer." 

"You must have walked rapidly," said Sophie. 
"But Annet je did not go with you all the way ?" 

"No, only to the crest." 

Again it occurred to Sophie to wonder where An- 
netje had spent the ensuing time. A little of the un- 
rest of the morning returned to her, and she looked 
once more along the streak of silver water through 
the meadows. There it was — the sail, just rounding 
the last turn. 

The tall grass, or reeds, together with the occa- 
sional clumps of tree and bush, at first made all in- 
visible but the upper part of the sail; but as it came 
opposite the house, and turned into the inlet, the boat 
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with its burden of occupants and baggage were in 
full view. No scarlet cloak, nor gray figure with 
white bonnet, greeted Sophie's eyes; there were but 
her father and Caesar. 

She hurried to the bank, reaching it as the boat 
grounded. 

"Where is Annetje?" she asked. 

Her father was getting out leisurely, stepping be- 
tween bags and baskets. 

"She's staying the night with Polly. The girl 
wouldn't have it otherwise — her mother's up at Al- 
bany, and Polly's bound to have Annetje for a party 
she's fixing for to-night. She'll be back to-morrow 
by the Ferry." 

Sophie walked with her father to the house. It 
was not unreasonable for Annetje to stop in this way 
— it had been done many times before, though always 
with previous understanding. And Annetje had done 
much visiting by herself. But Sophie, perhaps be- 
cause she had lately concluded that this unguardianed 
visiting had not been for her sister's good, felt now 
a whole weight of uneasiness and dislike descend upon 
her. For several minutes she could find no word with 
which to tell Bartwell of Annetje's failure to return. 

But Bartwell's own eyes were quite capable of see- 
ing; and there arose consequently, in the young man's 
breast, a feeling which, while not at all of the charac- 
ter of that which was disturbing Sophie, yet was of 
a nature to make somewhat less alluring the supper of 
roasted oysters which had been prepared for him. He 
had become so used to the blooming face of Annetje 
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at the Stone House table that he had never consid- 
ered what it would be like without her. He realized 
now, at least, that it was different without her, even 
though he liked so well her sister and father. 

The supper indeed was delicious; there was the 
heaping blue-and-white platter of crisp brown oys- 
ters, a dish of mealy potatoes just steaming from 
their skins, a mound of fresh butter in a silver dish, 
an oblong of hot cornbread, and to follow this — sweet 
cakes, with tea, and peaches preserved whole. 

The father, famished from the sail upon the water, 
thought he had never eaten a supper so good, and pro- 
ceeded to enlarge to Bartwell upon the quantities of 
oysters and fish to be found in the creek and ponds. 
He had the letting of the fishing rights to the Lower 
Pond and the creek upon his property, also the deeds 
of some rare oyster beds, the latter secured from 
William Vengen. He told of the casks of pickled 
oysters that used to go from Gowanus to the West 
Indies, and the fine trade in this commodity previous 
to the war. Previous to the war 

Then ensued a recountal of all the injury to trade 
and commerce from the British occupation of Long 
Island and New York, and the war generally. Sophie 
appeared to listen, and sometimes made a remark, but 
as a rule she was not listening. And Bartwell did not 
notice that she was distrait ; he heard all with interest 
that Delenaut told. At the same time his thoughts 
branched occasionally to New York, and he was set to 
wondering what sort of a party Annetje was attend- 
ing at her friend's house, and who would be there. 
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But, after a while, the delicious cooking made its ap- 
peal, and when the supper was ended and the men 
sought the wide chimneypiece, above which were a 
number of long Dutch pipes in a wooden rack, Bart- 
well had about forgotten the absence of the youngest 
member of the family in the creature comforts, and 
in the stories of Aerson Delenaut. Sophie filled her 
father's pipe from long habit, and then Bartwell's 
from courtesy. He thanked her, his contented eyes 
following her momentarily about the room. Delenaut, 
by now, was deep in details of the old land patents 
of the neighborhood — agoing as far back as those first 
ones between the Walloons and the Indians. It ap- 
peared that William Vengen's place, which he had that 
morning passed in the boat, was on a part of the orig- 
inal grant which was the first in the whole region 
from the Narrows to Brooklyn Ferry; and that this 
same house in which he now lived had been a sort of 
trading post with the Indians as far back as 1678 and 
before. Then he had tales of the earliest settlers at 
other points, particularly of his own home at the Nar- 
rows of which the British had practically despoiled 
him. 

But if Bartwell had forgotten Annetje's absence, 
or by now had lightly passed it over, it was not so 
with Sophie. Silently she went between the room and 
the kitchen, caring for the things as was her wont, 
conscious of her father and his guest through thick 
clouds of tobacco smoke, thinking what strange crea- 
tures were men, and what weak ones women. When 
all was done she dozed in a chair, waiting, she knew 
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not why, for the men to finish their pipes, and to as- 
cend for the night, for Bartwell was to remain till the 
morning that her father might go with him to the 
sluice-gate. 

At nine o'clock they emptied the ashes for the last 
time, and Sophie lit the candles and showed Bartwell 
to his room next to her father's. She heard Caesar 
bolting the outer door, and he and Vectie ascending 
to their quarters in the gable in the story below the 
garret. 

In her own room she stood uncertainly, the candle 
in her hand, then she went to the door opening into 
Annetje's. It seemed so dark and silent that for a 
moment she hesitated; but only for a moment. The 
next she had entered, and placed the candle on the 
bureau. Then she lit the brass-clustered candelabra 
upon the wall, one set on either side of a tall narrow 
mirror with a landscape on glass at the top. The 
room was now brightly illuminated, and everything 
appeared as usual; it was very neat — the bed made 
carefully, the squares of linen upon tables and bu- 
reau, and the little pink cushion with cover of filet 
lace still holding many pins. 

The lighted room came as a relief to Sophie's dis- 
turbed feelings, and for a while she sat down in the 
high-back, rush-bottom rocking chair in which her sis- 
ter did all her sewing and arranging of bows and laces 
for her toilettes; but her anxiety would not let her 
alone. There was a difference in the room — some- 
thing almost intangible, but it was there. She went 
to the heavy-corniced wardrobe and looked within. 
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There were still many dresses hanging upon the Hoolcs. 
But, closing the doors, what startled her was the dis- 
covery that neither of the two boxes which Annetje 
possessed was in its accustomed place. The smaller 
she had seen Caesar carry to the boat that morning 
with the things ostensibly for the mantua-maker. But 
what of the larger — ^the one which had contained her 
mother's brocade, and the most valuable of her sister's 
belongings ? 

She searched the room, looking even under the bed, 
which, however, though high, did not permit of a box 
beneath the broad body-strip of wood. The box had 
been in the room as usual the morning of the day be- 
fore; and it seemed to Sophie that she would have 
heard any such moving as that of this particular box 
to any other part of the house. She recalled having 
seen Caesar loading a covered weight of about the size 
on to a farm wagon when she was returning from the 
bam with eggs ; she understood that Caesar was going 
to Brooklyn for some things needed, and had not in- 
quired the contents of the weight. However, what 
could Caesar possibly know about the matter of the 
box? 

She examined the dresses remaining in the ward- 
robe; they were those least admired by Annetje; and 
upon the whole it was quite remarkable what a num- 
ber were missing. 

I Much disturbed, she went to the bureau, opening 
one drawer after another; every bit of finery was 
gone; so were all of Annetje's trinkets down to the 
ones never worn because of lack of fashion or some 
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break which had not been attended to. In fact, it was 
quite evident that both wardrobe and drawers had 
been denuded of everything deemed valuable, this in- 
cluding even slippers and shoes. 

Annetje had run away. She was going to elope 
with Captain Formont. And all of her complacency 
of the last few days had been but to deceive. 

After her fluttering heart had somewhat subsided, 
Sophie's concern went to her father, then immediately 
leaped to Annetje herself. Where was she at that 
moment? In Polly Ditmar's house? At the party? 
Had the explanation been a true one ? 

Then Sophie remembered her father's saying that 
a ship sailed for England the next day, and that many 
noted parties were going upon it. She had thought 
nothing of it at the time ; now she thought everything. 
Was Captain Formont taking her sister to Europe on 
that vessel? 

The hour, the silence, the anxiety growing momen- 
tarily into a terror of certainty, drove her from the 
room into the hall. She went to her father's door and 
listened. Was he awake or asleep? Should she 
arouse him and acquaint him with her fears? She 
heard his breathing. No, it was too terrible, at that 
hour, when nothing apparently could be done, to add 
his sufferings to her own. She recalled the fact that 
she had not been entirely frank with her father re- 
garding Annetje's affairs — she had never told him 
about the secret meeting in the bush path — one prob- 
ably but of many. Now she was being repaid for tak- 
ing into her own hands what should l.ave been her 
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father's concern only. At that moment she had not 
a doubt but that he would have handled it much better 
than she, so that this terrible thing would not have 
come about. But the girl, where was she ? 

Sophie had a sudden impulse to go out, saddle her 
horse, and ride to the Ferry. She caught up her cloak, 
red like Annetje's and most other young women's of 
the day, and went hastily down the stairs. She pulled 
back the bar carefully that no sound might be heard, 
yet it seemed to her sensitive fancy that it made a 
terrible grating. Once outside, she closed the door 
without latching. The air alone was a relief, together 
with the sense of unlimited space. Over the hills at 
the back the moon was just rising; suddenly it turned 
the black night to fairyland. Awe of the hills and 
surrounding world, at times when there was no moon 
to light them, usually pierced Sophie deeply; they 
were too much even for her bravery, and she was wont 
to keep close to the house. In all women of her blood 
and environment there still remained traces of the 
mental attitude of those days when woods and creeks 
meant lurking tedskins; then there were no houses 
on the heights ; and the woods were never penetrated 
except with ready rifles. Women kept close to the 
houses even in the daylight, venturing far only be- 
hind their menfolks on horseback. But the light of 
the moon banished even the slender store of what re- 
mained to Sophie of these shadows of the past. She 
walked upon the turf, quite wet with dew, in order to 
avoid the sound of her heels upon the flags. Crossing 
the road, she stood at the edge of a barrel sunken 
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about the spring, and looked at her image in the dear 
water. But her glance traveled farther — ^along the 
moon-brightened water of the inlet, fringed with low 
willows and various kinds of bushes which cast soft 
dark shadows ; thence to the cteek, the pond — the dis- 
tant bank rising to bright outline. 

There were uneasy movements in the boughs beside 
the spring; birds were half-awaking, wondering if this 
were really daylight ; several ducks were already mak- 
ing out from the bushes to the bosom of the stream, 
long triangular-shaped ripples following in their wake. 

The road lay white in patches to north and south. 
She thought it would be quite easy to mount and gal- 
lop the distance to the Ferry in such a light. But the 
outdoor world brought her counsel, as it is said the 
night usually does. It occurred to her what people 
would ask of this night-ride even should she succeed 
in getting farther than the Brooklyn side of the Ferry. 
And the ship was to sail late in the day, according to 
her father's information of the tide. Would it not be 
possible, then, to start at dawn, cross naturally by the 
Ferry, and intercept her sister— even if this had to 
be upon the ship itself? For the idea that Annetje 
was to depart with Formont was now a settled con- 
viction with Sophie; and she would not wish — she 
reasoned — ^to attract any attention to the matter. An- 
netje must not be humbled by it afterward. Sophie 
did not know how it would come about, but she felt 
suddenly assured that things could be mended, the 
catastrophe averted, if only she could reach her sister 
in time and without special attention. And imme- 
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diately, notwithstanding her self-accusation at her fa- 
ther's door a few minutes before, she now began to 
think how she might save him this knowledge ; but this 
brought only final confusion, and she decided to try 
to get a little sleep. 

As she passed in from the lovely night, she recalled 
that Simon Bartwell was to make his way to New 
York by horse on the morning. It might be possible 
to accompany him, and thus she could alone carry 
her secret. Not even Caesar nor Vectie need know 
perhaps. She became suddenly like a mother-bird try- 
ing to shield her young, for there had not passed from 
her mind the accusations as to Annetje's upbringing, 
since her schooldays especially. She was filled with a 
fever of unrest, a desire to be going. How could she 
rest till the morning, she argued. 

And rest she did not. Within her own room she 
extinguished the candle, partly disrobed, then spent 
the hours passing from her bed to the window, and 
back again. She watched the phases of the moon as 
it traveled the distance between the trees and the roof 
of the house. She traced the outlines of every limb, 
almost of every tiny bud and leaf against the pale 
sky. Her lips were hot and dry, her skin parched, 
when at last the moonlight passed, and sounds of the 
morning came. 
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Sophie was an excellent horsewoman ; she much ex- 
celled Annetje in this respect, and for this reason she 
was among the first young women of Long Island to 
possess one of the new side saddles, and a habit to 
match. The latter was of fine green cloth, made full 
in the skirt, and tight and pointed in the bodice, and 
was matched by a stiff little hat of the same color, 
copied from those worn by the ladies of Versailles at 
the time. Her dark chestnut was exclusively her 
property, and she kept him in the very best condition 
by refusing to loan him for any work on the farm. 
Her father had humored her in this respect, though 
often pretending to regard as extravagance the keep- 
ing of a ladies' horse on so utilitarian a property as 
that of Gowanus. 

Sophie had received Pietie, as she called the horse, 
on her sixteenth birthday, and had taken almost daily 
rides upon him — ^till the arrival at the Stone House, 
when her duties became too many and arduous for 
more than a weekly canter. She intended, however, to 
make up for this later, and she had promised herself 
many a gallop along the beautiful Shore Road now 
that British soldiers and officers were no longer about. 

At dawn Sophie was upstairs tapping at Vectie's 
door. 
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"Do be quick, Vectie, I want breakfast; I am go- 
ing to town with Mr. Bartwell." 

"Mercy, missie! Whatever you about? I'm most 
ready, but Mr. Bartwell's no hurry — ^and whatever's 
taken you to be off to town ?** 

"I've forgotten something most important, and Mr. 
Bartwell would as soon go early as not. He'd be off 
by seven, anyway. Now, do hurry, Vectie, please." 

"Why, what's ever got over you, child? Did ye 
ever hear of Vectie being late to breakfast?" 

"No; but I was afraid you might oversleep, and I 



was so anxious. 



Pooh ! you silly child. The birds ain't out o' their 
nests yet." 

"Yes, yes, they are ! Hurry, Vectie. I'll put a light 
to the fire." 

"You'll do nothin' o' the likes. Whoever heard o' 
such a thing ! What's old Vectie in this place for, I'd 
like to know?" 

Indignation and humor were in the woman's eyes. 
To tell the truth, she was not one bit earlier nor later 
than usual, and just at this point she opened the door, 
fully dressed, even to her kerchief and bandanna. On 
seeing Sophie arrayed for riding, her eyes opened 
wide. 

"Well, upon my life! I believe you two gals are 
goin' daft. Never know a woman by the child, they 
say; and sure I thought I knew the two o' you, but 
I guess that ain't so." 

"Yes, you know me well enough, Vectie; but some- 
thing's come into my mind that won't let me alone. 
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When I come back FU tell you about it. But now, you 
arouse Mr. Bartwell, and we'll have breakfast. I'll 
get the fish while the fire's catching.** 

"No, no ; here is Caesar all ready. He'll get the fish 
in a jiffy. Jist you rest yourself, Miss Sophie." 

So Sophie had to content herself with saddling the 
horse before it was necessary, then walking impa- 
tiently up and down before the door till Bartwell and 
her father appeared, and breakfast was really ready. 

Bartwell was pleased that he was to have a com- 
panion to town, and he looked with considerable inter- 
est on her trim riding habit, and suddenly observed 
that Miss Sophie was not at all a plain-looking girl. 

Sophie's sleepless night had not paled her cheeks. 
On the contrary, she was flushed — her blood quite fe- 
verish and her eyes bright. 

Her father was not used to questioning Sophie, 
and he was quite satisfied when she announced that 
she was going to town to bring back Annetje, for 
Sophie's evident disappointment on the preceding 
evening over her sister's failure to return had re- 
curred once or twice to Delenaut. As for Sophie, she 
could find no disposition to speak to her father about 
her anxieties, though she had turned the matter over 
in her mind several times. She feared the violence of 
her father's temper at so critical a moment, and wanted 
but to get Annetje again in her care — explanations 
might come later. 

Breakfast seemed very long, and there arose within 
Sophie's breast a violent aversion to Simon Bartwell, 
whose honest and youthful appetite caused him to 
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dwell upon the savory breakfast as he had upon the 
fine supper. His frequent remarks to her father, his 
renewal at intervals of his cup of English breakfast 
and cream, caused Sophie spasms of impatience. She 
was astonished at the tempest of naughtiness which 
had arisen within her; it seemed that she cared not a 
jot at that moment for any one in the world but An- 
netje, and indeed that she never would. Before 
breakfast was finished Bartwell had become an object 
of positive aversion in her eyes. 

And this was hardly lessened when finally she was 
in the saddle; for Bartwell lingered, making last re- 
marks to her father, and the two men — ^the one on 
horse and the other on foot — walked chattingly to- 
gether as far as the Porte Road. 

It occurred to Sophie that this was something a 
man like Captain Formont would not do ; she was sure 
that the Captain would never keep a lady waiting in 
order to talk to any one, and that he would have un- 
derstood the lady's preference, even had such pref- 
erence not been expressed. Ah, there — she thought — 
was the difference, the difference between men like 
Captain Formont and those like Bartwell. So, uncon- 
sciously, Sophie had come — though by a different 
mental route — to the same general conclusion as had 
Annetje when she had classed as but two the men of 
the world, at least of her world. 

In reality, at this moment, Sophie was deep in a 
world of self; the night without slumber had bared 
her nerves; the strain of likeness which, undoubtedly, 
there must be in all sisters, no matter how different 
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seemingly and in general trend, was at the moment 
uppermost. Faults in Bartwell, which at times of 
calm would have been ignored, now glared violently. 
Sophie but wished she could ride alone. 

Yet, in a sense, she knew it was not easy for 
a young woman to make her way alone to New York 
by Ferry or otherwise. In consequence, as they fell into 
a swift gallop after leaving her father, Sophie became 
more or less conscious of this, and she tried to re- 
strain her own fast little carrier to that of Bartwell's 
steady one; also to place some rein upon her temper 
and impatience. 

She had hardly observed till now that the day was 
finally overcast, and that the wind was disagreeably 
from the east with accompanying moisture. How- 
ever, this was settling the dust which had accumulated 
through the dry weather of the preceding week, so 
that riding was not unpleasant. 

"You'll catch rain coming back, I am afraid. Miss 
Sophie," Bartwell remarked, as they cleared the ponds. 

"Yes?" she glanced indifferently at the sky. She 
was riding slightly in advance. 

"In that case, perhaps you will be staying the night 
with your sister's friends." 

It was Bartwell's idea that, such being the case, he 
might call and make one of an evening party at Bow- 
ling Green. He was not given to society, but he had 
been enjoying himself so much lately in the company 
of the Delenaut family that a certain feeling of loneli- 
ness had arisen at the contemplation of an evening 
spent alone, or in less interesting society. 
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"No," said Sophie, replying, "I shall not stay the 
night. Csesar has directions to meet us at the Ferry 
this afternoon. Annetje can ride with me once we 
have crossed the river." 

Bartwell was silent. Then Sophie's kindness of 
heart came to the rescue. 

"Shall you be returning this evening, Mr. Bart- 
well?" 

"I am afraid not," he replied without enthusiasm. 
Plainly, something of which he was not entirely con- 
scious had come over Simon Bartwell. 

They were by now ascending the slope upon which 
Brooklyn was situated. In the middle of the road 
stood the Dutch Church with the pierced weather 
vane. Sophie felt called upon to direct Bartwell's 
attention to the vane which never again would re- 
spond to the blowing of the wind — whether from 
north, east, south, or west. She had heard the story 
so often that it had become trite; still, something of 
the poetry and sadness of the incident remained with 
her, and was reflected in her voice during the re- 
countal. 

The church stood in the centre of the road, a sol- 
emn stone edifice with slant roof and a turret, serving 
well the purpose of a prison to which it had been put 
by the British. It was also the American alarm-post, 
standing as it had within the lines, and it was the 
point to which all were to hasten on the memorable 
night of the American evacuation of Long Island 
should the British in any manner become cognizant 
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of the monster movement of the army lying so close 
to it in a line several miles in extent. 

The road, dividing, passed on either side of the 
church, and at the back were sheds for the horses of 
the congregation. Other tales of the old church at an 
earlier date than the Revolution occurred to Sophie, 
and she urged herself to the telling, though there was 
little of her heart in the process. By the time she 
had finished, they were over the crest of the hill and 
descending to the Ferry. Here the wide bosom of 
the East River confronted them — stretching north to 
green islands and consequently divided waters, and 
south to the Bay of New York. Across lay Manhat- 
tan Island. The City of New York presented an al- 
most unbroken line of housetops to the southern end 
of the island, and for a considerable distance north of 
the Ferry landing; thence appeared many green lawns 
with groups of fine trees crowned by handsome man- 
sions, mostly of the English style with pillars to the 
roof — many of the latter finished with fretted white 
wooden railings sometimes one above another. 

On the Long Island side there was a considerable 
population at the Ferry. The houses here were mostly 
of Dutch architecture — steeply roofed, gabled end to 
the street, and from two to four stories in height. 
The famous Ferry Tavern was conspicuous among 
them to the right, and at its doors, even at that early 
hour, were several fashionable young men from New 
York, evidently breakfasting before taking a canter 
along the King's Highway — since the war, renamed 
Fulton Street — to Jamaica and the resorts by the way. 
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It had become the fashion, so Sophie had heard, to 
take dinner, spend the night, and breakfast at the 
Tavern, hence proceed for a day of fun or sport on 
the Island. 

There was some delay, as the ferryboat was on the 
farther side. Bart well asked her into the Tavern for 
refreshment, but she refused all but a glass of water. 
Then she paced up and down the landing, glancing 
anxiously at the different masts which clustered 
thickly along the opposite slips. She made out none 
among them answering the description of the English 
vessel. This depressed her, and Bartwell, who was 
standing beside his horse, occasionally watching her 
trim, nervous figure, was reaching the conclusion that 
this Miss Delenaut was of an erratic kind of woman- 
hood. And this surprised him, for he had considered 
her as steady and solemn as the horse upon which 
he was leaning. 

When Sophie occasionally glanced at him it was to 
wonder why he made a post of his horse, and to con- 
clude that he did not add to his appearance thereby. 
Then her critical eye changed to a kindly one; she 
chided herself for many weak and selfish qualities, 
and walked her horse over to the young man. 

"We might rest awhile on the steps," she suggested. 
"The boat's started I see, but the wind's against very 
smart progress." 

They went to a flight of steps leading from the 
bank to the landing. 

"You know," she continued, "this is where General 
Washington stood while all of his thousands of sol- 
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diers, horses, guns, ammunition, and stores, within 
Brooklyn lines, were ferried across in the night. They 
say he was the last to step into the boats, and that 
many a time he went back to right things which 
others could not handle— once as far as the church; 
but always he returned and stood on these stairs. 
What a wonderful man!" 

"Yes. And Glover with his Gloucester fishermen 
rowed them across. And not a breath of wind for 
sail." 

"Not a breath of wind," she repeated. "And that's 
how they got across. Father says the fog was sent 
by God; but I suppose all fogs are, don't you?" 

She smiled then, showing strong but pretty teeth, 
and glancing somewhat archly into his serious face. 

He returned the smile, and thereby changed the 
opinion he had just formed of the elder Miss Dele- 
naut. Having convinced herself of this, she glanced 
off again across the water. She essayed to retain the 
smile upon her lips, while the tug of anxiety at her 
heart was as insistent as ever. And finally she tried 
to compare her own fateful crossing of the forbidding, 
slate-colored water, with that of the great General 
of whom they had just been speaking. Would hers be 
as successful as his? Should she find ultimate peace 
as he had found? For, to the youthful brain, the 
dread errand upon which she was bound seemed as 
full of import to her family as had that of Washing- 
ton to the nation he loved. To Sophie, Annetje's soul 
was in a danger greater than any mere annihila- 
tion of the body. 
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At last the boat was seen to approach — 3, flat- 
bottomed affair with room for man and animal. Sev- 
eral cows and a pair of oxen were waiting with the 
men and women and horses for the return trip. It 
took some twenty minutes to make the transfer, then 
the sail, which was at the bow, was spread, the helms- 
man took his place, Sophie and Bartwell their posi- 
tions with the other travelers, horses and cattle were 
gotten aboard, and the boat was off. 

The east wind, which had so delayed the incoming 
boat, now proved favorable, and they were soon upon 
the other shore. Here things were very different. 
They found themselves in the midst of a market, 
where fish, especially, was for sale. Out in the square, 
women had covered tables upon which were many 
kind of produce; and ranged around wagons of all 
kinds, some loading, and some unloading. The odor 
of the fish was ever3nvhere, and Sophie was glad to 
mount Pietie and start southward along the winding 
street nearest the water, before the Revolution known 
as Queen Street, now renamed Pearl Street. Along 
the route, shops mixed with residences, the latter 
mostly of steep, narrow Dutch style, but many of the 
broader English Colonial. All were directly upon 
the street, some, however, with grass patches and 
trees at the side; but it occurred to Sophie, as it had 
before many times, that it was very disagreeable to 
have one's windows on a level with the eyes of pass- 
ers-by. For this reason she disliked the city as a 
place of residence, though she knew there were some 
homes with beautiful spacious grounds farther out. 
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and she recalled that Polly Ditmar's house, facing 
the Green, had a little garden with an iron railing be^ 
fore it, and a lawn with shrubbery at the back. 

The shops, especially those on the corners, were 
fronted by awnings over wooden supports, which 
tended to protect the goods and customers alike ; some 
of these arrangements were entirely of wood. The 
tallest of all the buildings were the warehouses — 
sometimes rising to five stories, with several more in 
the pitched roofs; as the windows were very small, 
this gave a jail-like appearance to the structures, and 
Sophie recalled the terrors of the "sugar house," 
which, in reality, had been used as a jail for many a 
long year of the war. 

Down Maiden Lane she could see the gray stone 
walls of St. Paul's, the English chapel, where Annetje 
liked so much better to go than to her own Dutch 
service. It was plain that Annetje liked movement 
and color, and liked outward expression rather than 
any serious inward contemplation. 

Unconsciously, Sophie's spirit had risen, notwith- 
standing her growing nearness to the point where she 
would probably know the worst of her fears. Day- 
light made things more complex — ^broke them from 
one large conjecture to many small ones — ^hence a 
certain scattering of the intensity of her emotion. It 
was impossible not to take some note of the sights she 
was passing, and this formed more or less of a dis- 
traction. Also, she was not quite dumb where her 
companion was concerned, and they passed remarks 
on many of the sights by the way. 
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Bartwell was to stop at the Queen's Head, now 
called Fraunces' Tavern, which was not far from the 
Battery and Bowling Green, where he had an appoint- 
ment with a dealer in fine woods, such as he wished 
for wainscoting, doors, and window casings in his 
new house. It was necessary to order these things 
well in advance, as much of it was brought from a 
distance. However, he insisted on accompanying 
Sophie to the Ditmar's door on Bowling Green at the 
foot of Broadway, near the Battery. Evidences of 
the former military occupation were many; there was 
the irregularly four-cornered fort between the Green 
and the Battery, the site of the first Dutch Fort of 
New Amsterdam ; guns still lined the stone wall of the 
Battery at the water's edge, and to the southeast rose 
the barracks. But many of those who had gone away 
from their homes in this vicinity during the years of 
the British occupation were now returned, like the 
Ditmars ; so that a sense of peace and natural activity 
had already descended upon the place. 

So quickened was Sophie by the sight of the Dit- 
mar house that she quite forgot to scan the seas for a 
sight of the dreaded vessel; and in consequence over- 
looked the bark lying in full view between the green 
of Battery Park and that of Governor's Island. 
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Sophie recalled the terrors of the "sugar house," 
which, in reality, had been used as a jail for many a 
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walls of St. Paul's, the English chapel, where Annetje 
liked so much better to go than to her own Dutch 
service. It was plain that Annetje liked movement 
and color, and liked outward expression rather than 
any serious inward contemplation. 
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Ditmar was from home, and only the bubbling Miss 
Polly in command. 

"Please announce me, Samuel." 

Sophie had stepped within, and was looking, though 
quite without seeing, down the spacious hall through 
an outer door to a green lawn at the end, and a 
curving balustrade of mahogany at the side. There 
were portraits in oils and in gilt frames on the walls 
above the white-painted wainscoting ; and to the right, 
through an open door, were rows of books on shelves. 
To Sophie's mind, this room on the right had always 
represented the man of the house — serious, scholarly, 
silent in company; while that to the left, where 
Samuel was just leading, seemed the personification 
of the mistress, standing as it did for the social side 
of life, elegant, dignified, yet with a certain coquet- 
ish grace in the ornaments, and a volubility of appeal 
suggested by a fuller furnishing than was usually the 
case in houses of the same general style and station. 
The room extended from the front to the back of the 
house, and crystal chandeliers, heavily pendant, stud- 
ded the upper space. The walls were in white and 
light gray, with gilt mouldings. The windows stretched 
from floor to ceiling. The furniture was of gilt and 
mahogany, with table-tops of light marble to match 
the mantelshelf of French Renaissance. 

But such things at present passed unnoticed. 
Sophie saw only two figures between the distant win- 
dows. Her heart was beating painfully, and for a 
moment it seemed impossible to say anything. But 
like all young women of her day she was well skilled 
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in the nicety of manners, and it was not long before 
she found her voice. 

"I am come to shop, Annetje. Will you have time 
shortly to go with me?" 

A wave of admiration rose to the Captain's face. 
She was a stiff little one this, he thought. Of course, 
she had discovered their ruse, and was come to make 
short work of it. At another time it would be amus- 
ing, a slip of a girl, no matter how gpray and serious 
her eyes, pretending to interfere in a case like this — 
a case for fathers, perhaps, or grown-up brothers. 
But, maybe the father was but a short distance be- 
hind ! That made a different thing of it. His glance 
sobered in consequence. 

As for Annetje, dislike and stubbornness replaced 
the surprise of her gaze. She drew back a step as 
Sophie approached. 

"Fve no shopping to do. I've an engagement with 
Captain Formont." 

"Not one that Polly or I could not be a party to, 
I hope, Annetje." 

Sophie's tones were sweet but very firm. 

"And that may be for Captain Formont to say," 
responded Annetje tartly. 

"No, dear, it is for me to say." 

Annetje was astounded. Then fury at this inter- 
ruption got the better even of her astonishment. Her 
voice sounded much as it did on the afternoon at 
Gowanus, when — Captain Formont having departed 
— Sophie had taken her smartly to task. Had Sophie 
at that time been not too astonished and frightened 
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at the situation presented, she would have been well- 
warned by Annetje's complete self-possession in the 
face of such extremely accusatory actions. But So- 
phie's was a nature which thought ill only with dif- 
ficulty, and her experience with matters of the heart 
was so limited that she had applied but a small 
amount of her natural sagacity to the unexpected sit- 
uation. Now, all was different; there was a large 
task to perform, and it must be so handled that no 
edges should be left fraying for future entanglement. 
She turned to Captain Formont. 

"Sir, it is with the deepest regret that I must ask 
you to relinquish your engagement with my sister. 
Ah!" she interrupted, as he started to speak, "it may 
be a most important one — I have no doubt it is — 
to you — ^to her — ^but also to myself. Perhaps, hith- 
erto, you have thought mostly of how important it 
was to yourself and Annetje, but now you must in- 
clude my father and me." 

At the sound of her father's name, Annetje red- 
dened perceptibly. Was he really outside, waiting? 
This would prove more difficult than any mere deal- 
ing with Sophie — ^no matter how suddenly stem the 
latter appeared. And something of this again flashed 
through Formont's mind; were such the case, the 
elopement was off. And the mere formation in 
thought of such a catastrophe became to the man 
suddenly overwhelming. He regarded Sophie with 
clouded eyes — eyes which indeed held so much genu- 
ine pain that Sophie's welled to meet them. But she 
possessed a sturdy little heart which could withstand 
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even its own suffering in the face of duty, so she 
did not quail as the Captain added words to looks. 

"Perhaps your sister has more to say than even you 
may understand, Miss Sophie," he began. "And per- 
haps I am not lightly persuading her to a course to 
you seemingly but selfishness and disloyalty. Would 
your father but hear me I would gladly lay my heart 
bare before him; but there is no possibility of that, 
and may it not be that we, too, suffer? We have 
hearts like you and like him. You suffer at the 
thought of losing your sister, and so it is with myself 
and Annetje. We cannot live apart — we have be- 
come a part of each other. I live in her happiness, 
and she in mine. And it is not that I want to take 
Annetje from you and Mr. Delenaut; but he will not 
receive me, and I cannot leave her, nor she me. Miss 
Delenaut, when you know what love is you will have 
compassion." 

"I may have compassion," she responded, "but I 
have also duty — duty to my sister, to my father, and 
myself. True, I do not know what that love is of 
which you speak, but it has been said of it that it 
is not above honor." 

The Captain bowed low. 

"Miss Delenaut, were there any way, with honor 
to all, by which I might make your sister my wife, 
how gladly would I follow it." 

Sophie was silent. For a moment confusion 
reigned within her. She was young. Insensibly her 
heart bounded to this pleading of youth. Was there 
a way? Could a way be found? 
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"Suppose we be seated/' she said finally. She mo- 
tioned them to the sofa from which they had arisen 
when Samuel made the announcement of her arrival, 
and she seated herself opposite, very much as might 
a person of double her years. For several minutes 
her gaze remained upon the narrow, highly polished 
boards of the floor. Finally she looked up. 

"It was your plan, Captain Formont, to take my sis- 
ter away with you without even asking my father 
whether or not he would consent to your suit?" 

"I was sure, and assured," the Captain answered, 
"that he would not possibly consent. Did he not re- 
fuse even to look upon me as a common g^est in his 
house? How then would he consent to give me his 
daughter ?" 

"You do my father injustice," she replied. "It 
was not as a suitor to his daughter's hand that he re- 
fused to receive vou, it was as a British officer." 

"All the worse, then, for the former," he returned. 

"That may not be. All hearts are touched by the 
romance of youth. True, my father would not choose 
you for his daughter's suitor; but were he convinced 
the matter were beyond cure, he might consider it 
rather than suffer a more grievous loss." 

A more grievous loss! The pathos of this phrase, 
representing as it did a situation which had troubled 
him throughout all the preparations for Annetje's de- 
parture, now deeply moved what was in reality an 
extremely sensitive nature. Suddenly leaving his 
chair, he walked to the nearest window, and stood 
looking out. Dressed in fine black, relieved with the 
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white rufHes at wrist and throat, he made a striking 
figfure against the light. This was undoubtedly more 
evident to Sophie than to Annetje, for the latter was 
at all times more concerned with her own beauty than 
with that of others, and— except as it represented 
wealth and fashion — with that of things also. But it 
was one of Formont's charms that he thought little 
of his own special appearance — any trace of self- 
consciousness being quite absent from him. At the 
moment he was entirely concerned with his emotions, 
and those of Annetje, viewed in the light of Sophie's 
utterance. But vaguely was he conscious of the view 
upon which his eyes were fixed — the smooth lawn, un- 
naturally emerald in hue, under the equally unnatural, 
powder-colored sky; the opposing line of shrubbery 
with pink-and-white blossoms against a high white 
paling; the brick paths, evenly dividing the sward, and 
edging the shrubbery; to the right a long arbor with 
seats, where — ^the preceding evening — ^he and An- 
netje had sat, watching the same moon which Sophie 
had followed in its course between the hilltops and 
the roof of the Stone House; the arbor was heavy 
with some early pendant purple blooms, and he had 
pressed these first to Annetje's lips, and then to his 
own. The night, the fragrant flowers, sweet almost 
to cloying — the beautiful creature in fairy white at 
his side, had proved intoxicating to the point of 
abandon. All faculties were submerged in sense — all 
reason drowned in a sea of emotion. It had never 
occurred to Formont that his love was completely that 
of the senses; to his infatuated eye, Annetje was a 
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creature of spirit and light, almost of too delicate a 
mould to be classed as material. Her beauty seemed 
more evanescent than that of the flowers — delicate in- 
deed as clouds, yet warm like some pale flame. Her 
daintiness impressed him as would a rare work of art, 
and he never tired of gazing upon her. When, under 
the influence of overmastering emotion, he took her 
in his arms, everything melted before her warm pulsa- 
tion. She breathed beauty to every sense, and in the 
dark of the arbor-shade, she was as lovely to the 
touch as in clear light to the eye. It was impossible 
rationally to consider any other woman when she was 
around, and even Polly's brilliant prettiness loomed 
vulgar in comparison. 

Yet Formont was not without sanity even in such 
fever of emotion. Her soft seductiveness when she 
was near often left him a prey to anxiety when with- 
out her presence. It was not for this soldier volun- 
tarily to play the hidden part in anything; in fact, 
Formont would never be selected as a spy, though his 
bravery and willingness to stand opening fire had 
been more than once commented upon favorably. That 
he had not risen higher in the service was undoubt- 
edly owing to his youth in the beginning of the war, 
and his consequent sequestration on Long Island — 
a post not favorable to rapid promotion, though almost 
as trying to one as active as Formont as would have 
been constantly stirring service. And it was this 
which — discontented with the life led by most of 
his fellow officers on the Island, often that of depre- 
dation and g^rasped, forbidden pleasures — set him 
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to the engendering of better feeling between the sol- 
diers and the inhabitants. Brave enough to have 
bearded Aerson Delenaut at any time in his stone 
fortress, he but refrained from Annetje's command. 
Now, here was the sister, pleading the pathos — ^no 
matter how unconsciously — of that more grievous 
loss. 

Formont braced himself to consider. He had as- 
sured Annetje that, for her sake, he would be will- 
ing to leave his own country's service and become a 
citizen of hers. In this he was absolutely sincere; 
his years of residence had endeared the country to 
him; he had come to realize that it was principle for 
which she had defied the mother country, and that it 
was ignorance of this fact which had brought the 
bulk of his countrymen as military foes to America's 
shores. In England, fealty to the king was the sol- 
dier's creed. There it was not to question. But here 
— Formont realized that for a long time now, long 
before he had first seen Annetje Delenaut, the sol- 
dier was becoming merged in the man, and in the 
thinking man. In fact, the principles which had 
brought the Puritans, which had brought Roger Will- 
iams, which had brought the Walloons, and which 
had produced William Penn, Hancock, Adams, Wash- 
ington — were those which were making this new Re- 
public. Insensibly, year by year, because of his in- 
nate lack of bias, and despite his occupation, his sense 
of oneness with the new order of things in America 
had been growing. How much this might have been 
altered had fortune favored the British Army it was 
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impossible to tell ; but the long sacrifice of the Ameri- 
cans, heroically meeting defeat after defeat, yet 
never giving in, the spectacle of the apparently inter- 
minable retreat — ^Valley Forge — all had aroused a se- 
cret enthusiasm in the young soldier-onlooker at Broolr 
lyn Heights which had augured ill for future soldiery 
in the cause of his Majesty on any soil. 

Now, recalled to these things by Sophie's inter- 
ruption, he wondered if it were not possible that such 
things, rightly interpreted to the father, might event- 
ually win him the daughter in honorable rite. He 
desired this consummation for Annetje's sake even 
more than for his own. Yet, such waiting as was in- 
evitable to bring it about seemed intolerable after the 
night in the arbor, and all the near rapture which it 
argued. 

But the sister! He could not entirely ignore her. 
Indeed, it was not likely that she would be ignored. 
In a firm, sweet way he knew that she would not be 
put aside. The departure was thus put off in any 
case, for he could not well escape with Annetje under 
his arm and Sophie in hot pursuit. This ludicrous 
image served to bring him again to reason. 

It was almost imperative that he himself sail on 
this ship; his solicitor had long since shown impa- 
tience, for Formont's presence was necessary to en- 
sure others their patrimony as well as to get his own. 
He had been ready to sail when making the first fate- 
ful visit to Flatbush upon which he had met Annetje. 
Since then there had been a struggle between love 
and duty. Love and duty, and honor. Strange thai 
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a young girl should remind him — Alan Formont— of 
that virtue. Of what previous Formont could such a 
thing be said? It nettled him not a little. And he 
remembered that this girl possessed the power, in the 
mere matter of a few cool words and a serious eye, 
to distract him from an intended hour with Annetje. 

And now But the father was the question, and 

Annetje had said that Sophie possessed unlimited 
power with her father. There was no doubt but her 
word would be a bond. Formont's experience with 
human nature was great enough to enable him to 
understand that much. And once he could at all dis- 
associate himself from this late amorous sense of 
Annetje, he realized that the elopement was possessed 
of neither dignity for themselves nor respect for 
others. Could a better way be arranged, as a man he 
should consider it. He turned from the window. 

For a long time his eyes met those of Sophie. An- 
netje, gazing at the two, became suddenly fascinated 
by the issue between them. Finally Formont drew 
a deep breath. 

"Miss Delenaut, were you satisfied with my sin- 
cerity, did you really believe I had turned from the 
principles of monarchy to those of democracy and 
truly desired to become a citizen of your country, 
could you make your father believe that?" 

Sophie was silent some time, her gaze still meeting 
his. 

"I could try," she answered. 

"And is it your belief that you would succeed?" 
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The man's gaze was so intense that Sophie quiv- 
ered under it. 

"Yes; were I satisfied with your sincerity I believe 
I would succeed." 

"And — ^are you?" 

She was silent. Then suddenly she arose and 
walked across the room to where, upon a little covered 
stand, there reposed a beautiful silver-bound Bible. 
She lifted it almost passionately, carried it back across 
the room, and held it out to Captain Formont. 

"Swear, upon this book, that you will for the rest 
of your life be true to this, our country!" she ex- 
claimed. 

He placed one hand upon it, lifted the other to 
Heaven, and swore fealty to God, to America, and 
to the woman he loved. 

Then Sophie spoke slowly, as if sealing a covenant. 

"I shall care for her. She will be yours when you 
return. You may honorably marry — my father will 
be convinced of your loyalty, and that there is no 
other way. I shall convince him — I promise you." 

But there was to be another mood to be considered. 
Annetje, awakened from what seemed to her a 
sort of hypnotic dream, suddenly brought herself 
to her full height, her eyes blazing. 

"It seems to me," she cried, "that I am the last to 
be consulted. My plans cannot be upset at this stage. 
I shall do as I have arranged." 

For a moment Sophie's heart quailed before this 
second challenge, but only for a moment. 

"Since when, Annetje, have you been ready to 
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sully your good name? You think it nothing to de- 
part on a ship with Captain Formont without word 
of sacred ceremony?" 

"But I am to be quite in the care of a g^eat lady 
— Mrs. Kaye. And she is to have oversight of cere- 
mony when we arrive where such things are easier 
performed than here." 

"My dear little sister!" 

Sophie went to her, filled with unutterable distress. 
But Annetje pushed her away. 

"And indeed," echoing her sister's words, "since 
when have you taken to ordering my affairs? Sophie, 
I hate you. I never really loved you, nor your still 
ways, and now I hate you. I never want to live in 
the Stone House again — nor with you, nor father. 
And you don't need me, either. You think nothing 
of what I want — only of old battles, and killings, and 
republics. Oh, it is horrid there! I hate it all. I 
shall not wait. Alan," holding out her arms, "take 
me with you. Let us be going. I shall go, even if 
there is a scene on the ship. Mama's sister ran away 
and got married — ^mama told me so, and she was al- 
ways happy; and her cousin did, too. I hate 
fusses. I hate America, and I am going with Alan 
on the ship. Dearest, am I not?" 

Who could resist Annetje in such a plight? Who 
could resist her beautiful, flashing, angry, appealing, 
tearful eyes? Her hot, flushed cheeks, and trem- 
bling rose-leaf lips? Like an angry child, awakened 
from sleep to some fancied terror or loss, Annetje 
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appealed to Alan Formont, and he caught her in his 
arms. 

Sophie walked to the farther end of the room, look- 
ing from eyes which did not clearly see. Would she 
send for her father? Would she ask Captain For- 
mont to give up his proposed trip for the present and 
see her father? For the two in each others arms at 
the end of the room were forever sealed in Sophie's 
eyes. But the image of her father at such news, his 
probably hasty action — for, much as she loved her 
father, Sophie knew full well the impetuosity of his 
mind under excitement. And an immediate descent 
of Captain Formont upon the Stone House suggested 
anything but a remedy for the distress of which she 
was at the moment so keenly aware. No, she must 
follow the plan already advanced — Captain Formont 
must depart, and she — Sophie — with Annetje safely at 
home would gradually bring the real state of affairs 
to her father's consciousness. 

''Captain Formont " 

She walked back. 

"Please go. Everything shall be as I have prom- 
ised. Annetje is only a child — she does not under- 
stand — ^you must protect her. As a man of honor, 
you must protect her." 

"Yes, yes " 

He tore himself from Annetje's clinging arms. 

"Good-bye, Annetje. Good-bye, my darling. I 
shall return for you." 

Then he bent above Sophie's hand, and rushed from 
the room. 
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There was a piercing shriek, and Annetje threw 
herself on the floor, her face buried in her arms upon 
the sofa beside her. She pushed Sophie violently 
from her, continuing to shriek and sob. 

Then the door opened, and Miss Polly Ditmar ap- 
peared, her bright black eyes wide with astonish- 
ment, though, to tell the truth, she had been quite 
cognizant of the whole affair from the adjoining rear 
room. 

"My, Annetje, what a noise you make," she de- 
clared. "Really, it upsets the entire house. I am 
afraid mama will be cross when she returns and the 
servants report it." 

Of course Miss Polly knew quite well that she 
could bribe the servants at any time and in any event 
to silence. But she was now quite ready to defend 
her own part of the transaction to Sophie at An- 
netje's expense; all right for Polly when things 
were moving romantically and silently, but at sign of 
a turn in the tide she was ready to turn also. 

"Just come to the window and look at the weather. 
My, I don't envy Captain Formont's sailing to-day. 
Why, the sky and water are absolutely black, and the 
wind is tearing. But I suppose they'll sail because 
the wind is with them and the tide is right. Mercy, 
what horrid sickness there will be, and every one 
will look a fright in no time! And there's nothing 
like bad weather at sea to make a handsome skin 
absolutely green. Why, the finest lover would fall 
out of love with his mistress on windy seas. Noth- 
ing could excite me to go. Perhaps they'll all be lost 
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before they get halfway to England. They say in 
some places the water's miles deep, and there are 
horrid sharks and awordfishes ready to bite one in 
two — or three. Ugh! I do pity the men, let alone 
the ladies on such a trip. And there's something 
curious about love at sea, it seems to go contrary like 
the very winds themselves; and they say to sail with 
one lover means to end with another, or none, and it's 
even worse with the men." 

Polly's abilities to conjure horrors were evidently 
as acute as those of the opposite kind, for, having used 
all sweet wiles to help on the matter of the elopement 
while everything was so delightfully secretive, she now 
proceeded as vigorously to kill one of love's expected 
dreams. But it was not altogether her ramblings, en- 
ergetic though they were, which finally awoke An- 
netje to the world of common sense; it was the quick 
recollection of her boxes aboard the ship. Her boxes, 
with all her loved gowns! She started to her feet, 
calling out about them: 

"Polly, Polly, my boxes! Oh, I have lost them!" 

She ran distractedly to the front of the house, the 
tears streaming anew down her cheeks. 

Then, as much a look of guilt as was possible to 
Polly stole over her face, making it a tint of the gera- 
nium tone of her dress. 

"Dear me," she said. "But you do take on about 
everything, Annetje. Now, suppose that your boxes 
hadn't left the house?" 

"Oh, but they have!" wailed Annetje, collapsing 
again upon a chair. 
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"Oh, but they haven't r mimicked Polly. "They are 
here at this minute." 

Then it was Annetje's turn to stare. Was she the 
victim of a conspiracy all around? 

Polly continued: "Old Baffles, who was going to 
carry them to the ship, fell and twisted his ankle ; and 
I couldn't ask Samuel — who would attend the door? 
Then Sophie came, and I thought I better wait." 

Annetje was dumb between this evidence of her 
friend's treachery — for Polly had long ago assured 
her that the boxes were already safe aboard the ship 
— ^and relief at finding them still with her. The com- 
plication made her sullen. She felt that she hated 
everybody, even Captain Formont, whom she con- 
sidered had deserted her meanly. In such a crisis one 
place was as good as another, and one person. Then, 
in fact, she looked out of the window. Sure enougk. 
the sea and sky were as black as Polly had paintdd 
them. The ships and small boats were rocking like 
shells. She was not very fond of the water at any 
time ; now it made her shiver, and she considered that 
no doubt in such a sea her nose would really soon 
go red, her cheeks green, and her hair like seaweed. 
She would not acknowledge it yet, even to herself, 
but she certainly was not sorry to be on land at that 
minute. 



Annctje was home — that was one point. But as 
Sophie looked around on the morning following 
her trip to New York, it seemed as though she were in 
the midst of a campaign as arduous as that of any 
pursued by the great Revolutionary heroes ; and would 
she prove as successful at the last ? — ^and what would it 
mean in any case? She supposed, like all ultimate 
success, this would mean suffering by the way. Did 
she succeed in what she had now set out to do, her 
father would suffer; and were she unsuccessful, An- 
netje would suffer, and so would Captain Formont. 
Perhaps, in such a case as this, there could not be suc- 
cess; it would mean merely making the best of a sit- 
uation. 

The many years in which Sophie had listened to her 
father's interpretation of battles won or lost, of this 
heated action or that, of one or another officer's con- 
dlict of affairs as relating to the one great issue of the 
war, had matured her powers of reasoning much be- 
yond her years. Also, the self-reliance which her po- 
sition in the family had engendered, caused her to 
think largely for herself. At the present moment one 
fact loomed uppermost: the betrothal of her sister 
and Captain Formont, It rnvtr occurred to Sophie 
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that this was less binding because of the lack of pa- 
rental consent. Also, a betrothal in her eyes was fully 
as sacred as the marriage vows themselves; and this 
because the first appeared to her a matter of the soul — 
an inward and spiritual thing which was merely out- 
wardly ratified by the ceremony of marriage. There- 
fore, in her eyes, her sister and Captain Formont were 
already betrothed in those final moments in the 
intimacy of the Ditmar drawing-room. It but re- 
mained to the sister, then, to place things on a footing 
of outward conventionality. The first step in this di- 
rection was accomplished already by Captain For- 
mont's departure; the second would be her father's 
consent. 

It was characteristic of Sophie that her own prefer- 
ences in the matter were not obtruded ; also, that cry- 
ing over spilt milk seemed as useless as the proverb 
made it — what had happened inevitably was to be con- 
sidered as inevitable, and the best possible made of the 
bargain in hand. Nevertheless, she did not at all min- 
imize the task ahead; she hardly liked to think of it; 
but in the end she felt that she could rely on her 
father's love for his younger daughter. Indeed, this 
was all upon which she could rely, for she realized to 
the quick the intense passion of his soul where things 
or persons American or British were concerned. Yet 
nothing of this, she thought, could quite equal in force 
the love he bore his daughter ; and it was this reflection 
which would enable her to proceed. 

At present, however, she felt the need of rest, and 
she spent the hours after her return out among 
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her flowers — weeding, trimming, and petting her 
opened posies. Flowers possessed qualities almost 
animate to Sophie, and she had a habit of getting 
down before newly opened blooms, and lifting them to 
her face ; sometimes they made up for the lack of in- 
timacy with human beings. 

As for Annetje, she remained upstairs. The rain- 
storm which had kept the two overnight in New York 
somewhat confirmed the apprehension engendered by 
Polly Ditmar's description of a sea-voyage; but as yet 
Annetje was in a state of non-communication with her 
fellow-beings. Her rage at Sophie had extended to 
all around, and Vectie was considerably more non- 
plussed as to what had "gotten into the girl" than on 
the morning of the departure. On the other hand, 
Delenaut was completely absorbed in that which pre- 
vented his noticing anything unusual in the domestic 
situation. This was the discovery in the upper corn- 
field of the skeleton of an American soldier— com- 
pletely clothed, and with the hilt of a broken sword 
still within what was once the clasp of his hand. Dele- 
naut had been extending this field, and his men were 
engaged in leveling a rise of a few feet, when a spade 
struck upon what was immediately recognized as 
neither rock, root, nor soil. Previous experience had 
taught the men at Gowanus that nothing of this sort 
was allowed to pass unnoticed, so one of their number 
was dispatched for the Master. 

When Delenaut arrived, hot from his task of super- 
vising some work on the main roadway, he directed 
the laborers to proceed with the utmost care, uncover- 
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ing foot by foot, and inch by inch, the still recognizable 
uniform of a Maryland soldier. It was thus that the 
hilt of the broken sword was revealed clasped in the 
fleshless bones of the hand. 

Delenaut bared his head in the hot morning sun, 
which, beating upon it, revealed considerable gray 
amid his still thick crop of hair. His skin, yet ruddy, 
was wrinkled as much from the anxiety of emotion 
of the last seven years and more as from his continu- * 
ous outdoor life. A wave of moisture now dimmed 
the sharpness of his eyes, and his full, mobile lips came 
together in a tight line of suppression and feeling. 
Finally he looked up from what had once been the 
figure of a fine soldier, and glanced around. The en- 
tire field lay on a slope, and was edged at the left by 
the Porte road, down which had swarmed the British 
host after their victorious onslaught upon the Ameri- 
cans on the heights above Flatbush ; to the right were 
considerable growths of wood, and these in their vary- 
ing spring greens, with white boles of birches against 
others of apparently black and gray, rose delightfully 
to the brilliant sky of blue. In the direction of the 
lower field, a stretch of turf was as yet unplowed; 
and there disported several plump robins, pulling vig- 
orously when an earthworm happened to be discerned, 
yet keeping bright eyes on the group of workers above. 

"Aye, it's a fine day," observed Delenaut, "and a 
fine field and wood around," waving his straw hat in 
the direction of his possessions. "But never you for- 
get," addressing his men, who were about a dozen in 
all, and comprised of negroes with the exception of 
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two who were temporarily acting as overseers in the 
work of leveling the land, "never yoia forget that there 
was a day when this slope ran blood, and when finer 
men than you, like this soldier here, young masters 
all in Maryland, lay down their lives in graves that 
we to-day might sow our seed in peace. Aye, they 
fought for us, never forget that, for us here in Go- 
wanus, here in the whole north ; for they had no griev- 
ances down there in their country — no man was shot 
there without provocation, as they were in Massachu- 
setts, and there was no such grievance of taxes in their 
land as in ours, but they came just the same, and they 
fought, and for what — 'for a principle. Remember 
that — For a principle. Their brothers up here were 
being wronged, and so they gave up their nice, easy, 
safe lives, and came here to help us — men of Long 
Island — ^men of the north. And, when hundreds of 
these fine young masters fell, they didn't stop, like 
many of us, here at the North ourselves, but they 
kept on till the last remnant — ^yes, sir — till 
the last remnant, with Washington, in Vir- 
ginia, when they drove the fipe English 
infantry at the points of their bayonets to sur- 
render. Ah, peaceful Maryland, they called her; and 
peaceful, happy, she was! But, like all sons of lib- 
erty, she left her fields of peace for those of war when 
the suffering of her brother colonies called her forth. 
And here, lying at our feet, is one of these young sons 
of Maryland !" 

Small of stature as he was, and more facile and 
flexible than powerful of speech, Delenaut's oratory 
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yet held through its sheer sincerity. No mere gran- 
diosity animated his delivery, and his little rustic au- 
dience well understood the fact. Their master might 
at times scold volubly, but it was because scolding was 
deserved ; he also praised — running on over the pleas- 
ure as over the disappointment of a matter. It was 
evidence of the man's authority, that his volubility 
never interfered with it. And the men listened now, 
respectfully; and as respectfully they obeyed his or- 
ders about securing boards, and raising the bones, uni- 
form and all, for a dignified. Christian burial within 
coffin in consecrated ground. The broken bayonet 
Delenaut himself lifted reverently and carried to the 
house. 

Sophie had but just gone to her garden — across the 
carriage and wagon way which ran up from the road, 
passing the door at a distance of some twelve yards, 
and so on to the bam. Her father called her to see 
the sword, and explained the circumstances in a voice 
low with respect and emotion. Then he went to the 
house. Sophie wondered what he would do with the 
sword. She shared her father's feelings in such 
things, and her swift imagination had already pic- 
tured all the circumstances of the finding. But she 
hoped the sword would not be hung above the hearth 
with the others which were now on either side of the 
pipe rack ; she recalled Annet je's aversion to such con- 
stant reminders of bloodshed; and while she herself 
was able to look beyond the objects to that which they 
represented, she understood that Annetje could not, 
and that the things w^re repugnant to her. At the 
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present moment it was her desire to make Annetje's 
surroundings as pleasant as possible. So, after awhile, 
Sophie went into the house. Her father was not in 
the kitchen; perhaps, the girl thought, he had taken 
the sword to the garret, the upper floor in the gable, 
where were already assembled a considerable collec- 
tion of balls, arms, and general remnants of battle 
which had been picked or dug up on the place since 
her father's ownership. But she was soon undeceived 
by Vectie. 

"Your father's tackin' that broken hilt up over the 
best room mantel," the woman observed. "I think it 
bleeds a little cleanin' first, but he says that can be 
done any time. Mercy me, if they keep on bringin' 
in all the stuff they find on those hills and in yonder 
valley they'll sure fill the house to the limit ; for they're 
thick with them, 'deed they are ; they never buried half 
o' them on that little island over there!" 

Vectie rolled her blue sleeves a little higher and pre- 
pared to plunge into the batter of cornmeal she was 
preparing for the daily baking. 

"Ha !" said Caesar, who was working at the handle 
of the cylindrical oven, which had become loose, "ye'U 
see the ghost of all of them, too, some fine night ye 
poke yer haid out o' doors." 

"And who's goin' to poke their haids out o' doors 
some fine night?" inquired Vectie contemptuously. 
"This darky has quite enough to do daytimes to want 
to git into bed time night comes. But it shore would 
be like some fool nigger like you to go prowling up in 
the cornfields lookin' for ghosts some evenin'. Seems 
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to me, anyway, you're gittin' mighty secrety lately. 
What was that trip you took o'er to Brooklyn the 
other day without telling nobody?" 

"Why should I tell nobody?" inquired Caesar eva- 
sively. Nevertheless, he finished with the oven pre- 
cipitately, and declared his intention of telling his mas- 
ter how he would polish up that hilt in fine fashion 
and make it an ornament to any room. 

Vectie regarded him vindicatively, yet affectionately, 
as he took his way across the hall. It was quite evi- 
dent to her wise gaze that he had some secret from 
her; yet she knew it was no mischief of his concocting, 
whatever it was. However, Vectie was not innately 
curious, and she was quite sure that what Caesar knew 
she would know also in time. Meanwhile she cher- 
ished an affectionate little grudge against him. 

"That old wool has no more sense than a baby," she 
declared to Sophie, beginning to stir the yellow batter 
in the blue bowl vigorously. "Guess that's why I 
married him." 

Then she began to laugh, and finally to chant a little 
negro melody, beating vigorously. As for Sophie, it 
occurred to her also to wonder how Annetje had suc- 
ceeded in getting her large box secretly from the house. 
Could it be possible that she had bribed or coaxed 
Caesar ? 

The whole matter convinced Sophie that Annetje 
was not the mere child in any direction which she had 
thought her. It was this which made things so per- 
plexing; Annetje was no longer to be arranged for — 
she arranged things herself. All the more necessary 
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then that the matter of the engagement should be 
known to her father. But it seemed difficult now in 
her father's present mood ; and in some way it seemed 
difficult with Annetje so near that her father might 
not give himself time to decide before calling upon the 
girl. Her father was very impulsive — ^perhaps he 
would not even hear her story out. 

Just at this moment of her reflection, wheels were 
heard on the carriagewity, and, looking out, she per- 
ceived a two- wheeled chaise attached to a spotted gray, 
which she knew to be the property of her cousin, Ger- 
ret Grant, of Flatbush. She ran out and met the 
young man as he alighted. 

He was a slight young fellow, not unlike her father 
in face, and of a similar lively temperament. 

"Hello, Sophie!'* he called, as he threw the reins 
over the horse's back and jumped out. "A fellow 
couldn't get you over to Flatbush for love or money. 
You're in love with this old house here. Well, seen 
any ghosts yet ?" 

Sophie smiled. "Vectie was just talking of ghosts," 
she replied, "but none of us seem to be troubled with 
them, though father just dug up a Maryland soldier 
this afternoon." 

"Ah, poor fellow !" He came up the flagged path 
from the drive and took her hand. She thought his 
expression very much like her father's under the same 
circumstance, only that youthful hope and optimism 
prevailed. They walked into the kitchen. 

"Well, Gerret, how is Aunt?" 
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"Exceeding well; and I've come for Annetje-7- 
mother wants her for the party." 

"Party! You are always having parties at Flat- 
bush." 

"This is the new minister. He's young, and he's 
come from Albany. Mother wants him to see what 
pretty girls we grow on Long Island, and there's none 
prettier than Annetje — though you'll do well enough, 
Sophie, were you not such a little stay-at-home." 

"Well, I have father to look out for. You'd not 
have both of us leave father." 

"Why not take turn about? We'd like to see you 
at Flatbush." 

"Perhaps after the new field is finished. Father's 
cleared some new land at the edge of the upper field, 
and there's been a lot of men for the rooting — ^you 
know they chopped down the timber but left the 
roots." 

"Of course they did, the rascals — ^bumt our wood, 
and left us the rooting. It's the same at Flatbush — 
hardly a decent tree left." 

Sophie thought again how like her father he was, 
though young and gay — ^no doubt her father was that, 
too, when he was Gerret's age ; and his mother was so 
different — all gaiety with little thought of the serious 
except as it might come. Annetje seemed more like 
their Aunt Gerretta in temperament, though little re- 
sembling her in looks — the latter being quite heavy, 
with no particular color whatever to hair or eyes, and 
a nose quite formless ; but her little eyes could twinkle 
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merrily, and she made great times for those who came 
visiting her. AH things considered, Sophie was very 
glad that Gerret had come for Annetje; it would give 
just the opportunity needed for conversation with her 
father. 

She ran up the stairs with more spirit than she had 
displayed that day. 

"Annetje!" she called. "Cousin Gerret is here — 
he wants you to Flatbush to a party." 

In fact, now that Captain Formont was really upon 
the seas, there was no reason why Annetje should not 
visit where she willed. Sophie so ardently wished her 
sister happiness that her own spirits rose with the pros- 
pect of a happy culmination for all of them. 

It was some moments, however, before Annetje re- 
sponded ; evidently she was thinking over the prospect. 
'Will you be down, Annetje?" 
'Yes," came at last the slow reply. 

Half an hour later, when she descended, fresh as 
one of the garden flowers despite her exciting experi- 
ence, Simon Bartwell had arrived to swell the number 
for the noonday meal. He looked with some astonish- 
ment at Gerret when that young man went immedi- 
ately up to his cousin Annetje and kissed her on the 
cheek ; and Sophie observed that Simon's eyes followed 
Gerret for some time thereafter, as though turning 
over various questions in his mind anent the occur- 
rence. 

As a matter of fact, Gerret had kissed Annetje at 
their every meeting since he was six years old and she 
a tiny baby. "His rose bud," he always called her. 
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Sophie was quite sure there was no more than cousinly 
affection here; indeed, she was aware of a certain 
young woman of Flatbush who would have considered 
herself much injured had any one placed any other con- 
struction upon Gerret's mode of salutation where An- 
netje was concerned. And this same young woman 
was quite one of Annetje's kind — one of her dear 
friends, who begged Annetje's presence in Flatbush 
whenever it was possible. It was a curious fact that 
no one of the young people of her acquaintance had 
considered Annetje a rival, despite her acknowledged 
beauty ; and, except Polly after having been taken into 
confidence, no one had given any particular signifi- 
cance to her acquaintance with Captain Formont. On 
the other hand, no party of young people was consid- 
ered complete without Annetje ; her lovely dresses, and 
general air of picturesqueness, seemed to give eclat to 
the functions which she attended. And because she 
was the center of admiration, she had received the 
homage of all — for particular partners and general 
sweethearts the young men picking out the more roist- 
erous or more ordinarily human young gfirls. It was 
true that Annetje would never romp, and with indi- 
vidual young men she was rather silent. It was when 
alone with a bunch of the girls that she became really 
one of them, chattering and gossiping as she never 
did with Sophie. Perhaps because of her own plain- 
ness of form and feature, her Aunt Gerretta was in- 
ordinately fond of her — delighting in showing her off 
with her best china and silver. And Aunt Gerretta, 
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too, had the power of drawing Annetje on to laughter 
and gossip as had the young girls. 

However, unaware of all this, Simon Bartwell con- 
tinued to scrutinize this young cousin of the Delenauts 
after they were all seated at table and the silent Grace 
had been said. He himself proved unusually silent as 
the meal progressed, and it was evident to Sophie that 
he was turning things over in his mind. What were 
these things? 

But Grace was hardly over before Aerson Delenaut 
began on the subject of the hilt above the mantel, re- 
tailing plans for the soldier's burial. Gerret entered 
heartily into the subject, talking as fluently and ani- 
matedly as his uncle. In the midst of it, a sudden 
flash of her cousin's eye sent Sophie's glance 
over to Annetje, and she discovered that young lady 
in a very lively grimace composed about equally of 
disgust and dislike. Another instant, however, and 
Miss Annetje was sweetly smiling at Bartwell, and in- 
quiring the progress of his house. Thereupon the lat- 
ter fell into a description which really interested An- 
netje, and Sophie heard her sister promising to visit 
the Upper Mill just as soon as she returned on the 
morrow from Flatbush. 

Bartwell's face lightened at this, and Sophie was 
stricken with a quick sense of unutterable complication. 
She studied Simon Bartwell's face for several minutes, 
till in fact the young man's gray eyes came over to 
stop her. Clearly, Bartwell was not the sort of young 
man easily impressed, and were a heart affair to seize 
him it would not prove a fleeting matter. Sophie felt 
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that the whole situation must be made clear immedi- 
ately — Annetje's engagement announced. She spent 
no more time listening to her father and Gerret, but 
rather in conjecturing when she could have conversa- 
tion privately with her father. The opportunity came 
after the burial of the poor soldier's bones and uni- 
form, which took place that afternoon before Gerret's 
and Annetje's departure for Flatbush — ^Delenaut ex- 
pressly wishing that all should attend. 

Annetje went listlessly, dragging purposely be- 
hind, and sitting at some distance on the hummock of a 
similar grave while her father said a short prayer. 
The whole affair was eminently distasteful to her. 
Sophie was quite conscious of this, but she felt im- 
pelled, nevertheless, to go over and raise Annetje from 
the seat she had selected. 

**Dear, why do you come at all if you must act in 
this way?" Sophie whispered, alarmed lest her father 
should see such a mark of irreverence. 

Annetje made no reply, remaining darkly disdainful 
till the little ceremony was over, when she joined Ger- 
ret for the return to the house. The two went ahead, 
the others remaining to spread pine boughs over the 
soil with a wreath of snowdrops of Sophie's making 
at the head. This little graveyard consisted of a space 
some twenty-five square yards cleared from the center 
of a grove of pine and fir. As Sophie finished plac- 
ing the wreath, Bartwell joined her, and they then went 
on, leaving her father with Caesar and the man who 
had dug the grave. 

Is this — ^your Cousin Gerret — ^to marry your sis- 
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ter?" Bartwell asked, quite abruptly, as they plunged 
through the fringe of low pine. 

"Why, no," answered Sophie, startled at the unex- 
pectedness of the question. 

Then their eyes met. 

"Gerret has kissed Annetje since she was a child," 
she replied finally. 

Still the question remained in his eyes. 

"I think," she went on, very deliberately, "Gerret 
is to marry another young woman — Miss Blount." 

She could not tell whether it were merely curiosity 
satisfied or relief that replaced the look in his eyes. 
But when she reached the outer border of the pines 
she made an excuse to go back to her father. 

"You will stay to supper — come back after your 
errand " she said before leaving. 

"Not to-day, but if I may — perhaps to-morrow." 

She saw plainly that this was because Annetje would 
be back on the morrow ; so she spoke a final good-bye 
and hurriedly retraced her steps. 



XI 



Her father was just leaving. Several times he 
looked back at the graves, however, after he joined 
Sophie. 

"Father, I want you to take a walk — up the hill — to 
where we can see far off," she said, as he turned at last 
in the direction of the house. 

He stopped and looked at her curiously. 

"Take a walk, and all so many things to be done? 
Why, Miss Housekeeper, and aren't you going to join 
the young people, and haven't I that field to attend to ?" 

"Mr. Bartwell is off — he'll be here again to-morrow ; 
and Annetje'U be in the chaise by this time ; her party 
dress was already in the box on the step. They're 
going by Gowanus Road." 

"Well, but my field? — this is neither holiday nor 
Sunday." 

"We'll go round by the field and see that the men 
are working. But, you come with me to the hill.'* 

In the light of this insistence he began to wonder 
if some other startling find had been made upon the 
hill. She read his thoughts. 

"I have something to tell you, father — ^no, not of 
any more poor soldiers. And I want to get high — 
nearer to the clouds." 
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She gazed up at the thick white balls rolling across 
the blue. 

"Sophie, I never thought you were a cloud-gazer," 
he protested. 

She smiled faintly. She did not know why she 
wanted to be away from the house when she took her 
father into her confidence on the matter of Annetje's 
engagement; but she had a vague instinct that nature 
might plead for her against the too-embracing mem- 
ories of the old house itself and the distant low 
marshes. She had a desire to go higher — to get as 
near those white clouds as possible. 

He saw that she was bent upon it, and gave in — not 
even turning to the left toward the fields, but making 
straight up through the pasture beyond the grove. 
Only a flock of sheep were grazing. 

"Dirck took the cows to the creek," he observed, as 
they made their way over the somewhat uneven ascent. 
"Queer how the critters like that coarse meadow grass 
— ^much as the scythe'U do to cut it. But they chew 
away on it — guess they like the salt." 

A picture of the cows, knee-deep in the salt mea- 
dows, rose to Sophie's mind. They had made a pretty 
picture that morning, and a sudden joy in the domes- 
tic aspect of the farm suffused her, causing the first 
revulsion she had experienced toward the conspicuous 
place it occupied as a battle centre. At the moment 
her heart went out to her sister; there was, after all, 
some reason for her attitude; the world was a lovely 
place, and if war must come like storms, like the latter 
it should roll away, taking its place with that which 
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has been, and making but more bright the peace which 
follows with the sun. Sophie, however, had yet to 
learn that the mind and emotions at eighteen are very 
different, from the mere aspect of tissue, than the mind 
at over sixty; and that many years of constantly 
repeated sensation is not an easy matter to efface at 
middle life and after. Yet the girl's hopes mounted 
with her steps. She kept turning and gazing to the 
horizon wherever it was revealed. As they turned 
into the wood again, coming out on yet higher open, 
she exclaimed with delight : 

"Ah, now we can see the whole world!" sweeping 
her eyes from one point to another — the distant north- 
west of the hills of Manhattan, the southwest stretch 
of glistening pale water — the Bay of New York; deli- 
cate purples swam over the southern reaches of wood 
upon wood ; and all about springing delicate green. 

"Is not the world lovely, father ?" 

"Aye, God made a beautiful world, but man damned 
it." 

"Oh, father, how can you say that? — you yourself 
know that He saved this beautiful spot for us." 

"Aye, He saved it, after those whose souls will be 
found in Hell made it run rivers of blood." 

Rivers of blood ! — was she never to get away from 
that term ? All the Dutch persistence within her over- 
powered the mobility of her nature. 

"Come, let's sit down, father. Now, tell me, can 
we blame those who came over here at the command 
of others more powerful, whom they had been trained 
to obey? Is it not true that many of these English 
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and Hessians who overran our land were ignorant of 
the mission upon which they came?" 

"No; do not call it mission; no mission work had 
they to do. And aren't all men thinking creatures? — 
They are not blind, like moles, nor deaf, like mutes. 
Aye, well they knew the errand of the rogue — the 
Royal Rogue — upon which they came. And well, too, 
they followed his directions. They stabbed General 
WoodhuU twelve times after he surrendered arms 
on these very hills — the murderers, murderers, mur- 
derers!" 

Sophie was now, as always formerly, not untouched 
by his words; too much, like him, was she capable of a 
gfreat passion not to be stirred by these very things 
which now stirred him. Yet, with Sophie, pliant 
youthfulness was to turn the tide of her veins to other 
objects — other forms of adoration than that alone of 
her country, beloved though it might be. And al- 
ready this passion was beginning to work within her. 

"Dear father," — she laid her firm little hand upon 
his brown, wrinkled one — "you know how much the 
Bible makes of one sinner who repenteth; you know 
the story of the Prodigal — one who went wrong paths, 
but returned, and was welcomed home by his 
kin. Then, is it not possible that one of these who 
came to do harm in this terrible war might remain to 
pray upon the soil which his sword had desecrated?" 

He was puzzled, beginning uncomfortably to feel 
that his daughter was indeed engaging him upon other 
than mere household disturbance. He eyed her long 
and sharply. What curious matter was filling her lit- 
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tie head ? It was not given to Sophie to be ordinarily 
circumlocutious. He straightened from his easy posi- 
tion on the sloping stone. 

"What is this all about, daughter ? There's nothing 
that you need hesitate to tell your father." 

A sudden relief was evidenced in Sophie's gaze. 
Yes, she would tell him all ; they could reason it after. 
And that had been the trouble from the beginning, no 
doubt; some curious fear had held her dumb. Now 
all this was removed. 

"It is about Captain Formont," she replied. "You 
remember the afternoon he came to the house?" 

"Yes, I remember,'' he answered shortly. 

In an instant Sophie's recent hopes were dashed to 
the soil before her. And in the flash she realized 
that there had been reason for her silence where her 
father was concerned; unconsciously, she had known 
that she could never convert her father without ter- 
rible storm and stress. Ah, it would be a struggle — 
but one from which she could not withdraw. She 
breathed deeply, her black lashes resting upon paling 
cheeks. She drew her knees up and clasped her hands 
about them. 

"Well, father, he loves Annetje." 

There was a fearful length of silence before he re- 
plied. 

"And what differs that? He can love Annetje, and 
what differs that ?" 

"But, father, she loves him." 

There was another silence, then a laugh. And it 
was a hearty, whole laugh. 
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"And she does, does she? Well, so can children 
love their dolls, though I'll tell her to make it a rag 
one before she ever make it a dirty English or a dirty 
Blue." 

For an instant after that laugh the sky seemed its 
true color and the white, puffy clouds again friendly 
and sincere. In that instant the loveliness of the nor- 
mal swept over Sophie with irresistible conviction — 
and this the more against what she now saw as the 
menacing unreality of the last days. Oh, to have 
everything serene as was nature, with only such storms 
as must come for purification as of nature's world! 
For such an end she would suffer any present. 
Faintly, the principle of birth was dawning upon her, 
and dimly she felt the throes through which she must 
pass to reach that spirit which must be bom — the spirit 
of love, overpowering any baser thing, routing out 
and taking possession of the abodes of bitterness and 
hate. 

"But Annetje is no longer a child — ^that I well un- 
derstand — and through experience." 

"And what experience ?" 

His tones were still those of amusement. It was 
clear: Aerson Delenaut did not give his elder child 
credit for discernment on such mature questions as 
those of the heart. 

"When you saw Captain Formont in the best room 
he had just come from a meeting with Annetje — s, se- 
cret meeting in the wood. It appears he wanted to 
come to the house and ask your permission for address- 
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ing Annetje, but she was afraid of your reply and 
would not permit him to come." 
'And who did, pray?" 

1 did." Then, after a minute : "I could not h?vc 
Annetje meeting anyone secretly, so I followed where 
his horse was tethered and bade him to the house." 
She paused again. "After that — after you had re- 
fused to speak with him, young Mr. Bartwell came, 
and I thought perhaps Annetje would find amusement 
in him." 

"Amusement !" 

Delenaut's eyes were growing c)mical. 

"I supposed it was merely that Annetje was lonely 
at Gowanus, not being taken up with many duties; 
so I was glad when Mr. Bartwell came. But the 
night you returned from New York without her some- 
thing made me afraid; I went to her room, and I 
found she had taken so many things — many, many 
more things than she needed for New York. That 
was why I went after her. I was sure that she was 
going to meet Captain Formont." 

The man's eyes were now changing from cynicism 
to anger. 

"Well?" he exclaimed. 

"Yes, she met him — at Polly Ditmar's house; but 
worse than that, she had arranged to leave with him 
— ^leave home — ^go to England on the vessel that was 
waiting in the harbor." 

Delenaut now was simply attention ; everything had 
vanished but keen — ^searching attention. 

"Well?" 
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'*You would hardly know Annetje — the thing is, we 
have not known her. It seems she has been very 
dissatisfied here — the memories of the Stone House 
distress her. And over at Aunt Geretta's she had 
been meeting Captain Formont. They always liked 
him, and now they have taken him in, as one of them- 
selves, because he is to leave the British Army and is 
going to settle in America." 

"I suppose he thinks that'll wipe the blood from his 
sword." 

"Of course, that would not affect us if it were not 
for Annetje," she conceded. "But he has captivated 
her. It seems he is rich — in England — and he was to 
go over for his fortune, and return here with it. It 
was of that he wished to speak with you." She 
paused. "When you wouldn't see him Annetje per- 
suaded him it was useless, and they arranged to go 
away together." 

"And they didn't." A little of the amusement was 
returning. 

"No. I persuaded him to go without her." 

"Very good." 

Sophie glanced at her father. Was it possible he 
was aiming sarcasm at her? She felt suddenly weak 
and sick. But she must get through with it. 

"I promised him that if he would leave my sister I 
would intercede with you in his behalf." 

"Ah!" The old man doubled himself quite over 
toward his hands, which, like Sophie's, were about his 
knees. "And so you have." Then he bent suddenly, 
searchingly, toward her. "And you think this is a 
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daughter's duty — to run to her father at the beck of a 
mere 'soldier of fortune' at best, and throw herself 
before him that the scamp may marry her sister? 
Why, child, you are littler than I thought." 

It cut Sophie; so long she had seemed her father's 
companion, almost intimate. Her voice grew plead- 
ing. 

"It was not that I wanted to do that, father; but it 
had gone so far." 

"How far?" 

"As I have said; another minute and they would 
have gone from the house. The ship sailed not half 
an hour later. And Annetje supposed her box already 
upon it. And there was a lady — everything arranged 
— who would take care of her on the way. But, 

father " her voice lowered. "They were betrothed, 

he had her in his arms, she has kissed him '* 

He was silent. Then he sprang to his feet. 

"By the Lord God, I will have his life for itl The 
wretch shall not escape punishment, sails he a thousand 
seas. And Annetje, she shall find the Stone House a 
prison indeed ! I'll lock her on bread and water. And 
you — ^how much better are you?" 

His voice shook with anger ; his skin became almost 
purple in hue. For several moments he glared at 
Sophie as though she were one of another race — an- 
other kin. And the girl trembled under it, not for the 
fear of herself, but of pain that one she had known as 
a real father could thus suddenly be turned to wild- 
ness. But he soon sobered, shaking himself as does 
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a St. Bernard of the water. Yet anger had not 
left him. 

"Come, come! You should know better than bring 
me such tales. What were you about that you let such 
things go on ? And haven't I given you your mother's 
place? How has Annetje got away from right acting 
like this ? Both o' you need a mother, and I was fool 
enough to think you were wise enough to run the 
house and look after Annetje. But it seems to me 
you are as great a fool as she." 

"I didn't think, father, more than you. You thought 
it right that she should go visiting round about. I 
never guessed such thing could be till I saw Captain 
Formont with my own eyes following her up the path. 
Annetje does not talk much. She tells not her inner 
thoughts to me ; I tell you I felt it only a girlish fancy 
that Simon Bartwell might overcome, and I wanted to 
save you." 

"Well, Sophie, I have been wrong to cut you so 
hard. You're always a good girl yourself. Yes, I 
was to blame, not looking after Annetje more. But 
who would have thought her Aunt Gerretta 'd be such 
a fool! I'll journey there before Annetje's visit is 
over and give her my mind on it." 

"Don't do anything in haste, father. . Captain For- 
mont is sailed now, and there isn't likely another young 
officer like him in Flatbush." 

"Aye, he's sailed ! Well, good for him — ^good for 
him! And that's an end to the matter. So, let's be 
up and off. I'll think Annetje's part over in it, and 
see what about it." Then a sudden return of rage 
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swept him on. "And to think that any sensible girl 
wouldn't a turned her eyes on Simon Bartwell! No 
more likely fellow in the whole of America. Money, 
too — and acres — and he'll build a house fit for a queen 
to live in. Lord, what fools are girls !" 

He stamped up and down, sweeping his hat in broad 
curves about him. 

But this could not be the end of the matter for So- 
phie. She saw that still her father did not under- 
stand. Yet he was in no good mood to urge further. 
Her own eyes grew moody. If only it might end with 
this — her father's anger, a reprimand to Annetje, and 
continuous oversight of the girl in the future. But it 
could not end thus : Captain Formont had her prom- 
ise; but, what was still more to the point, he had 
Annetje's promise. The awakened sensibility of 
womanhood pressed upon her, flooding her veins as 
wine might do. She would never be able to meet 
Captain Formont's gaze again did she not make good 
her assurance to him. She lifted her eyes heavily to 
her father, who was still swinging vehemently to and 
fro. 

"Of course, he will come back and claim Annetje." 

"Claim her, will he? Ha, ha! — And what good 
will that do him ? Surely, Sophie, you've gone clean 
out of your usual mind. I believe both of you girls 
are daft." 

She threw him a look of unutterable reproach. 

"Well, then, why are you taking up the cudgels in 
his defence so smartly?" 
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"When two people have vowed to be true to each 
other, how can anyone say them nay ?" 

"Then you would marry your sister to any mongprel 
in the g^ise of man that came along the road?" 

"Oh, father, do not speak thus of one whom God has 
made." 

"And he himself has damned." 

She was silent. Unutterable confusion seized her; 
undoubtedly she had made some great mistake — ^per- 
haps her youth had caused her to see wrong, for it must 
be that her father was right — he had always been 
right in everything heretofore. She covered her face 
with her hands. 

Delenaut regarded her for some time, and gradually 
his heart softened, though his mind remained as fixed 
as ever. They were both young things, these daugh- 
ters of his, he thought, and he had made the mistake 
of placing too much responsibility upon Sophie and 
allowing Annetje too much liberty. Some romantic 
notion had undoubtedly gotten into the two heads. 
Well, time undoubtedly would get it out. He would 
see to a few things before that rascal of a captain had 
time to get overseas and back — if back he had ever 
intention of coming, which he, Aerson Delenaut, very 
much doubted. As for the matter of Annetje's ac- 
tually intending to elope, of course that couldn't be — 
Sophie's imagination had worked up with her excite- 
ment. However, it was good of the child to come 
and tell him — take him into her confidence, as well 
he knew Annetje would never have done; but as for 
thinking she could influence his opinion, the idea cer- 
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tally was absurd. He could well afford to laugh. 
And he did. 

Sophie looked up at sound of his merriment. 

"Come now, girl ; don't you worry your head over 
such business as this. That smart British lance will 
never trouble these shores again. Why, it was just 
a little fun he was having with your sister — the more 
fool she to allow it," he added a little darkly. "They 
are just the ones that go around fiddling with young 
girls' hearts, and not a serious thought in their witless 
heads, else they'd have taken to better business than 
soldiering. Mind you, that business is all right when 
a man dons it to protect his home and liberty; but 
these whippersnappers that come sailing over seas to 
obliterate these same homes and make serfs of free 
men have no good in them; they should be pilloried, 
every one, and Congress should have seen to it before 
one had heft to depart these shores. Let the men go, 
but these officers that egged them on, and dragged 
them on, should be strung by the neck, or put in a guil- 
lotine like the French; shooting is too good for them." 

Having thus delivered himself, Delenaut felt bet- 
ter, seeing before his mind's eye a whole row of British 
and Hessian officers hanging to the limbs of the trees 
before him. 

"Aye," he muttered to himself, 'let him come back, 
and as sure as death he'll be escorted up to this very 
hill and flung to that tree, and not a true heart in this* 
country but will say Amen. It would make up for a 
few of those poor fellows we've laid to rest in the ever- 
green grove." 
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Delenaut then proceeded to take out a short black 
pipe and fill it. He puffed vigorously as they went 
down the hill, but his expression was not without 
amusement at the prospect he had conjured. 

Sophie was filled with a sense of failure. Her 
father had really not gotten at the heart of the matter 
at all — ^perhaps through her own ability to enlighten 
him. Then, at sight of his smoking pipe and kindling 
eye, it occurred to her that men were different from 
women. She had failed utterly — ^and her father was 
not a stupid man — to catch her argument ; was it pos- 
sible that Captain Formont was not as serious as she 
supposed? But at this there recurred the moment 
when he had held Annetje in his arms, then had seized 
her own hand and rushed from the room. There was 
no simulation in gesture nor feature. 

At the upper field she left him, and turned down by 
the road to the Mill. It was true, she thought, as she 
looked out over the water to the succession of green 
knolls rising to the distant one of Brooklyn Heights, 
that these British had terribly devastated the land; 
there were still the earthworks marking the different 
points of defence which came down close to the ponds 
on the farther side. There, just at the end of the 
causeway which Simon Bartwell was building by the 
Upper Pond, General Washington had stood on the 
day so fateful to all of the land, August 27, 1776. 
There had been hurried the troops from New York, 
who had covered as best they could the retreating 
American soldiers. All up and down the valley, and 
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on the slopes, the battle had raged ; from before day- 
light till afternoon the shooting had covered the hills 
and extended along the roads. Scenes so often de- 
scribed by her father returned vividly. Again she 
could perceive the hosts of the British rounding the 
hills from Bedford, swarming down the Porte Road, 
centering at the Stone House ; on the other hand, the 
Americans advancing — retracing their steps of the 
morning — up the Shore or Gowanus Road, and attack- 
ing their own Stone House, which the British had oc- 
cupied. How bravely they had made advance 
after advance, ousting the British gunners from their 
posts by the doors and corners of the house. Then, 
the terrible sight of other British columns, newly ad- 
vancing to the scene of combat ; and finally the flames 
of the ignited mills, spreading to the bridge, and cut- 
ting off every line of retreat for the Americans in the 
face of the approaching British host! Nothing left 
but the meadows at the Stone House, and the way — 
of which there was none but water — ^across marsh 
and creek for those brave fellows centered between the 
riddling columns of the enemy. She shut her eyes as 
picture rose upon picture, and the tale of heroism on 
one side and slaughter on the other passed on to the 
conclusion of a valley divided; on one side, the British, 
sleeping after strife on the green sward of her fathers ; 
on the other, within that very line depicted by the 
present earthworks, now quietly and idly green, and 
extending from as far as her eye could reach to the 
south, and north beyond Brooklyn spire, the American 
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army on Long Island, with General Washington ever 
passing silently but untiringly to and fro, to and fro, 
from north to south of the long lines. 

Her heart was with that now imaginary army across 
the ponds, beyond the lines of springing green. She 
bent on the rail edging the road at that point, and gave 
her imagination free run ; heavy cloud and storm, then 
the night of silence and thick fog. How they must 
have slept, those British, to have allowed past, un- 
heard, a whole army — thousands of them, leaving 
the pitched works, moving with whispers of command, 
northward — till all had reached the little flight of 
steps by the Ferry landing and been rowed safely 
across. 

She sighed in relief and looked around. No won- 
der her father's mind was still filled with alarms 
which had turned finally to bitterness and keen dis- 
like. Had not her own childish heart leaped also at 
the mere recountal of this gpreat movement? Ah, she 
had not changed now — the whole was as terrible, as 
burning, as when it had happened ; but in detail, think- 
ing of the individual, there were reservations. Many 
a one in that American camp on the heights had after- 
ward turned traitor and deserted ; then it was possible 
that here in the valley it might come about that hearts 
also would change. Indeed, there were several in- 
stances of it already — in Bushwick, in Bedford, and 
at Brooklyn itself. But these her father would never 
speak of. And when he met such on the road, he 
would crack his whip as if he wished it to descend 
upon their backs. Yet others of the neighborhood 
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had received them, and many, as she knew, were at 
work and doing well. 

Again she was at a loss, and finally walked back 
in the direction of the house. She felt that life was a 
puzzle, and that in some way she had lost the rudder 
in the current. What unkind fate had sent Captain 
Formont that way to upset and estrange? But per- 
haps, as her father said, he would never return. What, 
then, of Annetje? 

Sophie quickened her pace to the house, and when 
there ran up to Annetje's room. The place was un- 
tidy, and she set to work to straighten it out. It came 
to her that she would be very good to her sister and 
try to distract and amuse her. After all, it was not so 
much wonder that she could not understand Annetje; 
she could not understand many things in nature, so 
why should she expect to understand so complex a 
thing as a human soul? By the time she had tidied 
the room she was in somewhat better spirits. 



XII 



It was much nearer to Flatbush from the Stone 
House by way of the hills and the Porte Road, but 
Aerson Delenaut chose the longer trip down the Go- 
wanus Road, which, as previously explained, passed 
his house, and then merged to the Shore Road at 
Gowanus Bay. This would keep him on level ground 
until the Bay was reached ; then he would turn inland 
by the southern foot-hills. 

The weather still kept clear, and the way was lovely 
with blossoming orchards and vines. There was but 
one homestead between his own and that of William 
Vengen, and it was at the time unoccupied, its owner 
still preferring the inland harbor he had found for him- 
self in New Jersey during the war. The road skirted 
the door, and Aerson's eye scanned the signs of late 
British occupancy mingled with neglect. It was the 
style of house common to early western Long Island, 
much resembling the Vengen's, except that its walls 
were of stucco. The seat along the porch was in a 
state of dilapidation, several of the heavy board shut- 
ters were entirely detached, and a few others hanging 
by a single hinge. Were it not for the fresh mantle 
of green and exquisite blossoms which nature had 
thrown everjrwhere about, the sight would have been 
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pitiable indeed. As it was, to such a careful house- 
holder as Delenaut, it was sufficiently appealing, and 
he crushed his spurless heel into the side of his good 
white horse till the animal looked around in plaintive 
questioning. 

"Hi, it wasn't for you, old Bob !" he said, in answer 
to the look, "were they all as steady and honest as you 
among men, no need for whimpering." And, as if to 
make up for his misplaced impatience, he jumped off 
and brought a bunch of tender green for his steed's 
nibbling, patting the while the fat sides of the animal 
grown middle-aged and comfortable in his master's 
service. 

He walked along beside the horse on the grassy 
road; there had been but little traveling upon it that 
spring; out New Utrecht the farms were mostly de- 
serted, and such as were not found way to New York 
by Flatbush and Brooklyn Ferry, or else went direct 
by boat. Delenaut was in a fit of depression, and the 
springing green and blue arch of sky with neighboring 
water did little to relieve him. To tell the truth, he 
had never entirely recovered from his wound and the 
long, exhausting days following his swimming the mill- 
pond, which included the two dreary and painful ones 
on Brooklyn Heights, and the succeeding retreat to 
New York when he had persisted in marching with 
the other men, though more fit to be upon a stretcher. 
That retreat was a noble one, and he marveled anew 
at the strategy of the great General in removing a host 
of men and ammunition from within a few yards of 
the sleeping enemy; yet this march it was which had 
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lost him his homestead and sent him a wanderer for 
so many years in search of health and peace. It had 
lost him his wife, he felt sure ; and now he was again 
to feel the force of its bitterness in the insubordination 
of his child. All, all, was due to this war, to these 
British ! Yet never once did he regret his part in the 
activity; it was but the wish — so often felt — ^that he 
had been unable to do more. 

So sore were his spirits that he turned Bob into a 
path which ran behind Vengen's house and around the 
orchard, rather than stop and have a chat with his old 
friend. The orchard brought fresh memories. Here 
was the scene of the first encounter between British 
and American troops on the morning of August 2y. 
To be sure, it was mere skirmishing before daylight, 
but blood was shed, though most of it by those High- 
landers under Grant. How Delenaut wished Formont 
had been one of them, buried in Blokje's Berg! But 
no, he was to live to perpetuate more mischief ! 

A little farther on he turned again into the road, 
passing the closed door of the Red Lion Tavern. He 
heard that it was to be reopened in a short time by 
some New York bloods who wished to hold cock fights 
and lay out a course for racing on the great plain 
stretching beyond to the south. Well, they would 
see, he commented; and he decided to stop at the 
sheriff's while in Flatbush to inquire about it. 

All around this point was Revolutionary territory, 
and one incident after another occupied his mind. 
Turning his horse by the Red Lion — a low, wooden 
structure, steep-roofed, with a row of dormer windows, 
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and a long carriage-shed at the side — ^he made up 
Martense Lane. Here was Bennett's orchard, in which 
he had received his wound. He recalled the moment 
— the dusk of arriving day, himself and several neigh- 
bors who had been pushed back from the Narrows first, 
then from New Utrecht, and finally from Flatbush. 
Delenaut was making his way to the house of William 
Vengen when the firing began. Bennett had been 
taken from before his house and forced to conduct 
the enemy across his property ; but in the orchard they 
had been stopped by Colonel Atlee's Pennsylvania 
troops who had arrived with General Stirling. The 
British had been nearly cut to pieces, and such of them 
as could had been glad to get out of the place, but not 
before they had given him the shot which had about 
ruined his life. "Damn them!*' he exclaimed aloud. 
He picked out the very apple tree from whose shelter 
he had unwisely escaped at first sound of the Ameri- 
can troops. It was an early apple, and the fruit was 
then red upon the tree. Even in his disquiet mood 
he could not help laughing at the antics of a young 
Dutchman of his acquaintance who had been filled with 
terror by one of these same apples descending upon 
his head, mistaking it for a British bullet. After all, 
there was much to be thankful for here. How mag- 
nificently the Americans had fought ! He recalled the 
scampering British and Highlanders, every one of 
whom were killed, captured, or sent flying by 
Atlee's men, and the orchard entirely occupied by the 
Americans. He remembered, too, the wonderful fight- 
ing at daylight, when Stirling and Grant were drawn 
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up on the road in full battle line, and no more than 
sixty feet apart. Not an inch had the Americans with- 
drawn ; on the contrary, they had pushed Grant out of 
many favorable positions, and if there were graves in 
Gowanus where the Americans outnumbered the Brit- 
ish it was not so at this spot. Delenaut felt sure that 
had Stirling been given entire command outside the 
lines earlier, there would have been a different story to 
tell at the day's end. As it was, all this region was 
one of victory for the Americans, and this extended 
clear down the road he had traversed to the Stone 
House, old Crow-Step, plucky little fort, from which 
Stirling had actually ousted the gunners of Corn- 
wallis. 

The day was getting warm, and Delenaut stood on 
the first rise of the lane and looked about him. He 
pulled out his handkerchief and wiped his face. He 
was dressed in homespun, though of a fine quality, but 
its grayness toned with the mixed gray of his hair and 
his furrowed skin, which somehow had lost its ruddi- 
ness overnight. Only his blue eyes twinkled brightly. 
Well, he thought, fighting had finally won the battle 
as good fighting, with sufficient ammunition, always 
would — ^that, and the end never lost sight of. These 
had become Delenaut's principles after the years of 
constant study of the war's conduct. As for himself, 
he would fight for a principle as long as life lasted; 
life was a battle, anyway, he concluded. 

Before him was Gowanus Bay, its immediate shore 
lost to view by the intervening trees; beyond was the 
point of Red Hook, the works still showing, and a lit- 
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tie farther Governor's Island, a bristling round of 
grass-grown defences. He could count the little 
islands over against the flat Jersey shore, which ex- 
tended to the hills of Staten Island. The lane made 
through a comparatively low pass in the foothills, but 
the rise to the south was sufficiently great to cut off 
further view in that direction. 

The water of the larger and smaller bays yet per- 
sisted in the grayish whiteness of winter, as though 
the mist which enveloped the surface for several 
months of the year was reluctant to depart. Many 
white gulls circled over it, and a large ship was mak- 
ing up against the tide. He noted the high stern and 
bow, and the cross sails, but he could not make out the 
name which was in gold and colors at the prow. It 
was a cross-seas craft, and the sight of it sent him to 
figuring on the time a ship of that burden would take 
to cross. 

He jumped on to his horse, and urged him to a gal- 
lop ; soon they were descending the last rise, and com- 
ing down by the snug house of Martense. From this 
point the land was level, stretching thus through sev- 
eral villages to the sea. About this time the Dutch 
name, Vlachte-Bos, had changed with speech gener- 
ally to the English Flatbush. Flat it was, and luxuri- 
ant with bush and shrub of many species ; but trees as 
well reared their stately trunks — white-oak and hick- 
ory predominating; but most of the magnificent boles 
had fallen in the exigencies of seven years of military 
occupation, so that the smaller growth was most com- 
mon, here as in Gowanus. 
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The main street of Flatbush stretched north and 
south, and at not inconsiderable distances were the 
homesteads, fronting gable-wise, gardens and orchards 
surrounding, and stretching back to fields and pas- 
tures. This had been a busy county-seat previous to 
the war — here court was held, here resided the chief 
justice and the county clerk; and here, as well, the 
minister who presided over the five Dutch towns of 
the county lived. Delenaut could see the church a 
short distance down the road before turning his horse 
in the opposite direction ; it was then nearly a century 
old, built in the same year as his own house at Go- 
wanus — 1699. I^ was quite square, made of stone, 
and was surmounted by a sloping roof, one angle to 
each of the four walls; in turn, the roof was sur- 
mounted by a square belfry with pillars upholding a 
dome — the precursor of the steeples which were to 
follow. Indeed, this quaint edifice was not without 
suggestions of the block house of the first Dutch set- 
tlements on American soil, as well as of the religious 
edifices of the date of this writing. Like all churches 
of the place and period, it had served both as hospital 
and prison during the war. 

Where the street made up toward that break in the 
hills which served as a pass for the road to Brooklyn, 
and where, on the lowest rise, was placed the little 
Half-Moon fort of the Americans, stood a comfortable- 
looking house of somewhat larger proportions than 
others of the town. Like them, however, it secured a 
southern exposure by turning a gable-end to the street, 
close to which it stood. It was of wood, shingled and 
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whitewashed, with board shutters painted a pleasant 
green. Everything about it was as neat as possible. 

At the gate stood a horse-block upon which Dele- 
naut scorned to alight, but proceeded to the stoop 
which ran along the side of the house. From a dor- 
mer window in the double-pitched roof a head popped 
out. 

"Well, Aerson, I declare!'' 

The words were in Dutch, and Delenaut murmured 
something under his breath as he tied Bob to one of 
the pillars which supported the porch, the roof of 
which made one with the lower sweep of the roof. In 
another minute the door — which was but open in the 
upper half — ^was unlatched by a tidy young colored 
woman in a fresh dimity gown, and Delenaut entered 
to greet the owner of the head in the dormer window, 
now descending the stairs. She was a woman of 
about Delenaut's own age, and, like him, of a general 
grayish coloring, with shrewd, blue eyes. Gerretta 
Grant had been a widow long before the war, and, hav- 
ing made a very good living from the British soldiers 
who were biletted upon her, as well as from supplying 
kitchen produce to the army at prices which were for 
some occult reason unobtainable by her neighbors, she 
had not felt the rigors of the preceding years as had 
others. Also, her one son had been too young at the 
outbreak of the war for military duty, yet had been 
old enough to be of material assistance — especially as 
he had a knack for growing market stuff, and for bar- 
gaining, that quite equalled his mother's. This home, 
therefore, had been one of the occasional havens for 
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the Delenaut girls during the years when their father, 
because of his violent patriotism, had been debarred 
from Long Island or New York. It was for this 
reason that he knew so little of the circumstances sur- 
rounding his girls when visiting at Flatbush — circum- 
stances, indeed, which he had supposed entirely favor- 
able to his opinions, since he knew that, secretly, all 
those of his blood were allied to the principles of inde- 
pendence. But Delenaut forgot that to a woman cir- 
cumstances might be ameliorated by occasion— espe- 
cially to a woman so fond of material comforts as was 
his sister Geretta. Indeed, at that very moment, Ger- 
etta Grant had been busied with her figures of the last 
two months, the results of which had shown a very, 
great doubt as to whether she was doing as well since 
her country's established independence as when the 
matter was placed in doubt by the presence of a British 
army within this particular region of her domain. 
And in her own front chamber she had been discussing 
the matter with Annetje at the moment of her brother's 
arrival, though well aware that that young lady cared 
no more for the thing in question than did the white 
and tan setter at the door. But Aunt Geretta had a 
love for talking, even when the audience was no more 
than the setter referred to; her thoughts seemed al- 
together too valuable on all questions to be confined 
merely to herself. Besides, there was a habit to which 
lone females had accustomed themselves ever since the 
time when the first settlers had been threatened by 
redskins, and this was, talking aloud to themselves. 
With shutters drawn, anyone listening at cracks might 
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well conclude that a company, was within, when this 
might include but the speaker and the house cat. Per- 
haps this custom had begotten a great readiness in 
matters of the tongue, for it was quite a fact that the 
Dutch women of western Long Island were much more 
fluent of speech than those of the mother country; and 
when to this was allied the strong French strain of the 
Walloons generally, and the Delenauts in particular, 
much liveliness was to be expected beneath the roof- 
tree of Aunt Geretta Grant at Flatbush. 

Indeed, it was this quality which had enabled the 
fastidious Annetje Delenaut to put up with what she 
phrased as "Aunt Geretta's Dutch ways." This lady 
frequently fell into pure Dutch speech, which habit 
was a distinct jar to the younger woman's susceptible 
ear — she having declared to Geret that the sound of 
the Dutch gutteral was the most hideous noise in exist- 
ence. Also, it had been a long time before she could 
get her aunt to stop sanding and waving into broom- 
patterns the floor of the best room. And this was the 
more exasperating as the house was not of the oldest 
style, with separate doors from the porch to best room 
and kitchen respectively, but was built with a separ- 
ating hall such as her father had put in the Stone 
House after his purchase. However, owing to her 
importunities, the best room now boasted a carpet, 
while the old Dutch kitchen had been made a bona 
fide dining-room — ^the extension at the rear answering 
for kitchen. 

This last innovation had been a hard one for Ger- 
etta, so used had she became to overseeing the negro 
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woman's scouring, baking, and general household ac- 
tivities as carried on in the big kitchen, while the annex 
but did for the negroes alone. But so pleased was 
Geretta to secure her niece's companionship that she 
had submitted at last to most of her pleadings. 

"Why, Aunt," Annetje would say, looking like a 
young princess in the simple, if commodious, cottage, 
"the Delenauts are ladies, and you should not share 
the work of the servants any more than to wash china 
or glassware." 

At this Geretta was used to eying her niece sadly, 
but she finally remarked to her neighbor that a woman 
without daughters should take some heed to the future 
generation, else she would be getting too far behind 
altogether; at which her neighbor, who had three 
daughters but still sanded her best-room floor, said 
something about old ways being quite good enough for 
her ; but, as Geretta seldom stopped to hear responses 
to her remarks, this particular one did no harm at 
least. 

One thing Annetje had insisted upon : that no Dutch 
be spoken in the family while she was visiting. In 
consequence, Geretta was often in a maze of speech, 
induced by her striking into a Dutch sentence without 
thinking, then switching as suddenly into English at 
sight of Annetje's eyes. But the British occupancy 
had really done wonders in changing the speech of 
western Long Island; by the end of its seven years, 
not a body but knew more or less of English, while 
many had almost forgotten their original Dutch. To 
be sure, to certain members of the Delenaut family 
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languages came extremely easy; it was said of its first 
member on American soil that he was master of many 
languages, besides being a very learned man in other 
ways; he was known as a doctor of medicine, as a 
land surveyor — ^having made one of the first maps of 
New Netherlands, and having laid out the great King's 
Highway from Brooklyn to Jamaica — and as a famous 
mathematician. This versatility of the French settler, 
or Walloon, was much modified in many of the de- 
scendants by intermarriage, but Aunt Geretta was not 
without her share, as was evidenced by her willingness 
to fall into her niece's English ways so far as was com- 
patible with the pure Dutch habits of her neighbors at 
Flatbush, as well as by her shrewd manipulation of 
conflicting, and, to many, harassing circumstances at- 
tendant upon foreign usurpation of the soil about her. 

Geretta was always glad to see anyone ; so she now 
went sailing up to her brother, greeting him with a 
hearty smack upon each cheek. 

"It's good to see you, Aerson — ^you've become such 
a recluse since you went to Gowanus; how's the old 
place coming on ?" 

"It was always a good farm," he replied, somewhat 
indifferently. "Never been overworked even in this 
hundred year. There's plenty more fields could be 
laid out." 

"So there is, but you want some of the timber — 
timber's been so dear these last years ; and you'll want 
a little new planting in the orchard — a few peach 
trees. My, I remember Gowanus peaches! — ^limbs 
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dragging to the ground, couldn't begin to pick them, 
and they so big and plump!" 

"There's no more such," Delenaut replied, throwing 
himself into the big claw-legged chair of black wood 
near the fireless chimney, "and it's not from time, 
either. The limbs of the very orchard trees were 
broken off for firewood. Those devils would have 
broken the altar for kindling did they but fancy it." 

"Annetje says the orchards are well abloom all along 
Gowanus," replied Geretta. 

"Oh, so they are, so they are ; and a great bloom may 
give very little fruit ; your oldest limb sometimes has 
the most flowers — ^something like human limbs, limbs 
of the Devil — fine faces and pink words, but when it 
comes to deeds " 

"Now, Aerson, what's the matter with you this fine 
morning? Is that old hurt troubling?" 

Geretta's were not the kind of eyes to betray vary- 
ing emotion at its best ; nevertheless, the wrinkled cor- 
ners exhibited a certain amount of that sisterly sym- 
pathy which undoubtedly animated their owner. 

"There's plenty of new ones without thinking of 
the pains of old ones," he replied still more morosely. 
"What you been letting Annetje up to over here the 
last few visits ?" 

He fixed her with an eye which was plainly one of 
wrath. That his own sister should be the cause of 
Annetje's entanglement with one of those English 
devils, to whom he so often referred, was certainly a 
matter for heat in Delenaut's opinion ; he wished her to 
feel the full force of his displeasure. 
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"What I letting her up to ?" Gcretta now fell into 
full Dutch with her astonishment. "Why, Aerson 
Delenauty I've been letting her into nothing but what 
any nice young girl might be let into. We've had a 
party or two, and she's never left the house except to 
go home with Gerret, or neighboring a bit with me. 
What do you mean by such saying?" 

Geretta regarded her brother closely, wondering if 
his long anxiety over the war, his years of ill health, 
and his wife's death, had been too much for his reason. 
But only the picture of an intelligent, rather angry- 
looking man confronted her. 

"And who did you have to your parties?" His 
glance became cynical, and his tone dry. 

"We had the new minister last night, Mr. Fergu- 
son, as nice a man as ever was; and " 

"I'm not talking of last night. I'm talking of last 
month — ^perhaps last week. What do you mean by 
having British officers in the same house as my daugh- 
ter?" 

"British officers!" Geretta felt somewhat re- 
lieved. Oh, that was Aerson's old grievance. She 
eyed him amusedly, going over to close one of the shut- 
ters against the inquisitive sun. 

All the chintz curtains had been put away in the big, 
oaken chests upstairs, and the tiny panes of glass in 
their innumerable white frames glistened like that 
within the comer cupboards, among the best china 
and silver. The room, though low in ceiling, was 
spacious, and the dado of white-and-blue tile, which 
completely encircled it and banded the fireplace, to- 
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gether with the high, white, wooden chimneypiece, 
gave an impression of quiet and coolness. 

In the empty fireplace boughs of fir were placed, and 
Annetje had ornamented the mantel and tables with 
sprays of peach and apple blossom for the party of the 
evening before, and these were now as crisp and fresh 
as when first arranged by her fingers. It was charac- 
teristic of Annetje that she seldom did such things at 
home, leaving almost everything of the kind for So- 
phie ; but when visiting she was not at all lazy, and was 
quite interested in having everything pertaining to a 
"function" of the most exquisite and formal fashion 
obtainable. It is possible that Annetje felt her beauty 
more properly set off in this way. 

The idea of adornment, however, was the farthest 
removed from Geretta; the comfort of life was her 
passion ; but when she saw the various graces bestowed 
by Annetje's fingers upon her residence, she was not 
without appreciation. When she had finished with the 
catch of the shutter, which had proved unruly, she re- 
turned to the center of the room, eying her brother 
again with the affection of her first greeting. 

"Aerson," she went on, "you must let those old 
grudges pass. Everyone has about here. Besides, I 
never let British officer, nor soldier, either, who was 
not a gentleman, enter my door unless it were by his 
own force." 

"Force ! — ^Aye, enter by force they did at one time ; 
but you haven't been bothered with that, Geretta, for 
some time. And, now that the whole raft has been 
ordered out and gone too, you have no excuse for 
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inviting such as choose to remain under various smart 
pretexts." 

"Well, brother, seeing that you are bound to fix 
upon this thing, who have I been inviting — no one but 
Captain Alan Formont — who's left the army, and 
never was pure British in blood, either — part Scotch. 
And I only invited him because the girls would have it, 
thinking they were then up to the misses of New York 
and Brooklyn had they Captain Formont's company. 
And I never heard anything of him but pure, gentle 
action. And, as for Annetje, she wouldn't turn her 
head to look at anyone, not even at the fine Captain." 

Aye, that's where you've been the fool — ^blind fool, 
too. She's a sly little minx, I'm coming to think, if 
she is my daughter. And where does she get it ? But 
she wouldn't have had a chance to show it off if it 
weren't for your softness and silliness, Geretta. A 
woman your age has something more to do than get 
up parties all the time." 

Geretta's head went up in the air with a toss. 

"Aerson Delenaut, I want you to know I do my 
work in the world, and more than a woman's work it 
is, too; and if I want to enjoy a few minutes when 
that's past I have my right. I'm not one of those fos- 
sils who forget they ever was young; I've got a boy 
who has some rights to pleasure, too, and if a little 
partying will do him good for next day's work, why 
shouldn't he have it?" 

"That may be all right. But, what about my daugh- 
ter's meeting rascals at these same parties, who entice 
her off to meetings in wood and in city, and arrange 
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for flights from her father's house to foreign parts ?" 

His blood was up, and he looked at Geretta as if 
indeed she were an arch enemy in immediate collusion 
with a still more virulent foe. "Oh, you needn't look 
surprised, nor yet indignant," he went on ; "that's just 
what's been about. And Annetje wouldn't be upstairs 
in this house this minute if it weren't for her being 
found out and caught up with scarce ten minutes 
before the ship sailed." 

Geretta was too astounded to reply. Either her 
brother was indeed out of his senses, or he was trump- 
ing up some story to frighten her ; but Aerson was 
hardly the kind of man for the last, and neither was 
he out of his mind. She stared at him, perplexed. 

"It can't be, Aerson. Annetje's never had the 
chance for such carryings on, even if the Captain was 
the kind of man." 

"Kind of man ! — ^Don't make that remark to me 
again. He's just the kind of man who would — he 
belongs to the whole tribe who would ; and, as for her 
finding time, she found it right under your simple nose. 
Had I known of it in time, she'd never come here to- 
day ; but Sophie's heart is soft, and she let the girl off 
with Gerret before telling me." 

"And how did she know, pray?" 

Heated to full recounture, Delenaut proceeded with 
the story, embellishing the same with adjectives and 
expletives to match the heat of his own heart. When 
he had finished, Geretta sat quite still in her ample 
rush-bottom chair. The story was too astonishing 
for instant credence ; at the same time there was a color 
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about it that appealed to her, despite the fact that she 
would have been the first to put a stop to such proceed- 
ings had she been in the slightest degree cognizant of 
it. But the woman in Geretta could not help feeling 
flattered in Annetje's conquest of the dashing Captain ; 
every loyalist maid in Flatbush had set her ardent cap 
for him, as well as a few who were supposed not to be 
so loyal. But why, in the name of common sense, 
had the child not proceeded openly with her conquest ? 

Then Geretta discovered what she might well have 
known long ago that sympathy between Annetje and 
her father was lacking. The woman's constant activ- 
ity and interest in her own affairs was not conducive 
to abstract speculation nor to general observation of 
humankind — ^her keen eye looked more to the welfare 
of her poultry, her pigs, her oxen, and the growing 
things of her thrifty flat lands. But now, looking 
back, she recalled that the girl had seldom word to 
say of her father, nor of Sophie either. When asked, 
she prattled of household affairs, mainly tales of the 
negroes; but her conversation was usually of the 
homes of her girl acquaintances, of the particular ele- 
gancies over and above those of Gowanus or Flatbush 
which they boasted; she talked of the fashions untir- 
ingly, and the whole had proved a sort of entertain- 
ment to Geretta, merged as was the latter in the con- 
duct of the necessary and commonplace. 

However truly Dutch in appearance, Geretta was 
French in disposition, certainly as far as love of the 
light and fanciful was concerned; but, also, she pos- 
sessed the French thrift and the Dutch disposition to 
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the same excellent quality; this double inheritance of 
staid virtues had overshadowed the more ephemeral, 
which, however, rose to the surface when with An- 
netje's presence she could indulge these tastes without 
detriment to her material well-being. Some glimpse 
of this truth rose to her mind as she contemplated her 
brother; also, the conviction that her own innate dis- 
position was as unlike Aerson's as was Annetje's. In 
her own heart she had no quarrel with the British sol- 
diery, because she had waxed in comfort with their 
proximity. Given the choice, she would have sided 
with her country in its struggle, as had her brother, but 
never would she have seared her soul with thoughts 
of it. Vaguely she perceived something in him which 
she little understood, and as little sympathized with ; it 
was the quality of the fanatic, or at least of the ar- 
dently-minded. She believed Sophie was this way, 
too, for she recalled the deep look of concentration on 
the elder daughter's face whenever things of serious 
import were broached. Yes, Sophie's eyes at times 
held the fire of her father's — a fire very different from 
the wondrous, soft, continuous glow of Annetje's. 

She turned to the back of her chair and found her 
knitting bag, which was hanging to one of the posts. 
She still wore stockings of her own make, and was 
then engaged upon a summer supply of white cotton, 
the yarn of which was of her own winter spinning. 

Delenaut, now that he had finished with the tale, 
felt some abatement of his own displeasure; he had 
laid the blame where it belonged, and consequently 
was relieved of much that weighed upon his own con- 
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science. He had not slept much of the preceding 
night, a keen sense of the whole matter having re- 
turned with his head upon the pillow. Also, he had 
not had a pipe that day. He looked up at the spot 
where his own pipe rested above the Stone House 
mantel; no sign of masculine dominance was on that 
virgin-white wall. His head fell back upon the high 
back of the chair. The next moment he was asleep. 



XIII 

In the spacious chamber above, Annetje wondered 
what had brought her father to Flatbush. She had 
no inclination to descend and find out, and simply sat 
with crossed hands and feet, idly watching a bird in 
the trellis without the window; her mind, however, 
was on very different matters. Annetje was paler 
than her wont: Her aunt had remarked this, but 
thought it was the spring, and accordingly set about 
uncorking some gooseberry wine and thinking up del- 
icacies for appetite. It made Annetje none the less 
lovely ; she was but a paler rose. 

Annetje, at the moment, had a very great disincli- 
nation toward the world generally; the tempest of 
tears and passion following Formont's departure had 
left her at first stubborn and unruly ; but even this was 
too strong an attitude of mind, and it had subsided 
to the present stale indifference. She had hardly 
spoken a word at the party of the preceding evening, 
but then Geretta's volubility filled all chinks of con- 
versation ; besides, the new minister, Ferguson, was a 
good deal of a talker himself, and, as his eyes fre- 
quently traveled to Annetje's chair, Geretta was as 
satisfied as usual with her niece's behavior. It was 
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a curious fact that Annetje, so afraid of her father's 
anger when Captain Formont was in the vicinity, was 
now quite indifferent to anything he might say or do, 
or even think. She marveled a little at this herself, 
and concluded that her previous fear was of her 
father's influence to part them, and the scene that 
would result in consequence. She felt certain now 
that there would be no scene, though she did not at all 
know what course her father would pursue when 
Sophie had informed him of the facts. She knew 
Sophie too well to imagine her sister would shirk 
either the facts of the past or the aspects of the future. 
And Annetje had decided that she would let Sophie 
do it all ; Sophie had altered the plans formed by Cap- 
tain Formont and herself, so she could take the re- 
sponsibilities of the new ones, which, decidedly, were 
those of her own concoction. 

In the main, Annetje preferred a wedding in due 
order to an elopement; but she thoroughly detested 
the interim — days spent in stupid Gowanus, with oc- 
casional visits to Flatbush and New York. The last 
were not so bad, but it was to be the same thing over 
and over — ^the stupidity of life which she had hoped 
to escape with the Captain. Her eyes ached with the 
thought of the Paris shops and boulevards she was not 
to see — at least not for months ; and with Annetje this 
seemed almost never, so entirely did she live in the im- 
mediate idea and emotion. She, thought of London, 
her presentation at Court — for of course she had ab- 
jured Captain Formont regarding any disclosures of 
his own future ; who knew, she had argued, but what 
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his position in the army would be better after all than 
his proposed abandonment? She had heard that of- 
ficers of Captain Formont's family and social standing 
did very well in the English regiments at home. 

Her mind persistently revolved about these things, 
lazily revolved ; yet it seemed now as though there was 
no more pleasure to be gotten out of them — everything 
had been transferred to such a distant future. So 
long and vividly, however, had Annetje's mind dwelt 
upon them previously, she was unable to entirely dis- 
lodge them in favor of present interests, even had new 
ones then presented themseJves. Captain Formont was 
the first man who had attracted her fancy ; for the time 
he had absorbed her every faculty — ^himself, and the 
prospects which an alliance with him had suggested. 
Now, life was a blank, not to be filled as heretofore 
with interest in girlish talk, in trinkets, in parties, not 
even in clothes and delicious, unusual things to eat. 
And when, at dinner time, Annetje went downstairs 
at Geretta's call, she seated herself noiselessly, and 
looked across sadly at her father. 

Delenaut had had a fine nap, awakening to seductive 
odors from the kitchen. His breakfast that day had 
suffered from his sleepless night, and he had eaten 
little ; now his appetite asserted itself, so that once more 
he was the man even before he was the irate father. 
Annetje's look, too, somewhat disconcerted him; and 
he realized that he was not going to be much of a suc- 
cess in handling this matter. Had Annetje been 
merely a naughty child, up to even very serious tricks, 
he would have taken her in hand with alacrity ; but this 
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affair of the heart with a girl like Annetje — Delenaut 
had to confess he was at a loss. Again he longed for 
the girl's mother, who would have known so well how 
to proceed; it would seem that a father should also, 
but Delenaut realized that he had never been very 
close to this child — that she was always a silent one 
when he was around. 

Delenaut's sensibilities, even on small matters, were 
very keen. They hurt him so much in this matter that 
he feared for his own success in handling it, and not 
to succeed in anything he undertook would be a tor- 
ment to him. As for Geretta, he had no confidence in 
her judgment in this particular ; Geretta was an expert 
cook, as the meal he was eating testified ; but she was 
as foolish as a baby, as foolish as Annetje over human 
relations. He concluded that Sophie's head was as 
good as anyone's in an affair like this, and he was cer- 
tain that Sophie would carry out his orders — once they 
were given ; he determined to instruct Sophie regarding 
Annetje's conduct, and to keep himself constantly in- 
formed through her of the younger girl's actions. As 
to those suggestions of Sophie's regarding an engage- 
ment — ^the blood mounted to his brain at the thought, 
and he swallowed a small chicken bone in consequence. 
This at once interfered with the progress of the din- 
ner. Annetje ran to him and slapped him on the back, 
while Gerret and Geretta offered him bread and water 
respectively, so that by the time eating was resumed 
he was quite out of his mood of irritability. 

Gerret was going to Brooklyn in the chaise, so 
Annetje said she would drive with him as far as the 
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Porte Road, while her father accompanied them on 
Bob. But, when they reached the fork where branched 
the road to the mills, a whisper from Annetje caused 
Gerret to turn down that way, remarking to his imcle 
that he would see how the new causeway did, and if 
it were a better road than the straight one from Flat- 
bush to Brooklyn; he knew, he said, that his father 
always used to go by the Mill, or Porte Road, and 
there must have been some reason for it. 

Aerson replied that it was the lesser toll — only a 
penny by the Mill Road ; and they continued talking of 
the broken habits which would probably never return 
to the region — so many dead and removed to other 
parts since the war. 

Gerret said that he liked young Bartwell well, and 
would stop and speak a word with him did the latter 
chance to be at the mill, which Delenaut thought likely, 
as the cellar was digging for the house that day. But 
when they had crossed the Gowanus road and come to 
the new mill, they found that Bartwell was absent ; he 
had been called away to Elizabeth by his mother's 
death. 

Gerret silently regarded the space laid out for the 
cellar, and then remarked that it would be a big house 
to be occupied by a lone man. To which Aerson re- 
plied sadly in the affirmative. 

It was several days before Bartwell returned, dressed 
in fine black, and pale by contrast. His cellar was 
then all finished, the wall up and the floor bricked. He 
received a warm welcome at the Stone House, even 
Vectie putting herself out to comfort him with the 
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finest of oyster roasts and the creamiest of corn cakes. 

He told them quite simply all the details of his 
mother's death and the following obsequies. His 
manner did not invite any sympathy for himself, and 
in consequence he the more readily secured it. It was 
plain he had been deeply attached to his mother, and 
that the thought that she would never see the new 
house and mill was very painful. To ease his mind, 
Delenaut and Sophie asked him many particulars of 
the construction, and Annetje listened to his replies 
with the first show of interest since her return from 
New York. The pictures set forth of the house, while 
not those of such mansions as the Livingstons on the 
Heights of Brooklyn among the cedar groves, nor yet 
those of the grandest in New York, were yet suffi- 
ciently compelling, for it would be the finest house yet 
erected outside of the above-mentioned place on west- 
ern Long Island. To be sure, the solidity and dignity 
of the Stone House would not be equalled in a house 
of the intended character; but over against the grim 
stones of the former would be the even, white clap- 
boards — ^now recently come into use — of the latter; 
also, the high, white wainscoting would be modernity 
itself compared with the dark woods of the Gowanus 
mansion. Then, too, Annetje had aroused herself to 
suggest that some gilt trimmings in French style, and 
perhaps a marble top or two, would add elegance to 
the furniture, and that nothing gave such space and 
style to drawing-rooms as mirrors, so there should be 
as many as possible. 

Bartwell listened to her gravely, giving full weight 
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to her words, for he knew that she visited in the best 
houses in New York, and it was his desire that his 
house should stand with the best. He had come into 
more money with his mother's death, he having one- 
half and his sisters but a quarter each of her property, 
which was considerable. 

After supper, Annetje wandered outdoors instead 
of going up to her room, as was her custom. It 
seemed no longer amusing to go upstairs and look over 
her laces and ribbons ; and, as for her correspondence, 
it had suddenly grown as dull in her eyes as all other 
things. She walked up and down on the flags while 
her father and Bartwell smoked within and Sophie 
washed the best china and glass. It was a clear sky, 
and it turned from blue to a pale lemon after the sun's 
setting. Against this, the distant heights looked pur- 
ple, and the nearer greens darkened, growing sharper 
in outline as the sky paled. A cool breeze swept the 
valley, and the waters had a look of life without 
extreme roughness. It was a night for something to 
be doing ; yet all was stagnation as far as Annetje was 
concerned. For a brief moment she thought of the 
ship upon the sea; but its voyage seemed endless — 
almost like that of one of the heavenly bodies whose 
faint white beams were beginning to show in the up- 
per sky. To Annetje's youth, a year seemed endless 
time; why, she thought, she had but spent seventeen 
of them in the whole of what seemed to her her long 
life; what, then, might not happen in a journey which 
consumed months ? 

Annetje was almost entirely absorbed with her own 
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point of view; when she thought of Formont it was 
mainly with a feeling of animosity that he had left 
her merely at Sophie's bidding; and it had occurred 
to her more than once that it was not such a desirable 
thing to have a husband who was not one's sole slave, 
as hitherto she had imagined Formont to be. Of 
course, she would marry him — she knew no one in the 
whole round of her acquaintance who was so eligible 
as he; and she was determined to marry in order to 
escape the ennui of her life — to get away from mere 
comforts to the heights of luxury. 

She was across the road, near the spring, when Bart- 
well came out. He had arranged a temporary apart- 
ment in the mill while the house was building, and h« 
was now on his way thence. As he bade her father 
good-night, he started up the road; then, seeing An- 
netje by the spring, he crossed over and stood beside 
her. 

"Will you give me a drink from your spring?" he 
asked. 

Annetje gazed at him a moment. It was not to her 
taste to be invited to serve another, but she concluded 
that he asked more in a spirit of play than an3rthing, 
so she stooped and lifted the tin dipper, filling it to the 
brim. 

"Don't spill it," she admonished. 

He smiled and held the dipper several moments be- 
fore raising it to his lips. 

"Will you come to New York and help me with the 
furnishings when I am ready?" he asked. "You seem 
to know so much about such things." 
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She hesitated. All interest in his furnishings had 
vanished with the sun. But she hardly knew what 
else to say. 

If father is willing, and Sophie could get away 






"I will ask your sister," he replied. "She is so 
amiable, I am sure she would come ; but it is your ad- 
vice I want." 

He did not come any nearer, but she was conscious 
of something intimate in his voice. Yet her own ex- 
pression did not change, and she made no reply. 

It was this calmness in Annetje, this ability to meet 
his eye without invitation or confusion, such as he 
met with in most young girls, which had attracted 
Bartwell particularly. It allowed him to gaze upon 
her beauty without any sense of compromise ; and thus 
having the opportunity to gaze, he had become ac- 
quainted to the quick with every point of her loveli- 
ness. And now he was standing closer to Annetje 
than he had ever allowed himself to stand to any girl. 
Her nearness thus became suddenly intoxicating to 
Bartwell. It seemed impossible to take his eyes from 
her face. 

The night gradually changed — the yellow of the sky 
turning to light gray. 

"I must go in," she said, yet without moving. 

"I am going to put some white lilies in the inlet 
to-morrow, Annetje. And I want you to tell me what 
flowers I must have for the garden." 

"There are some flowers left there," she said, "from 
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the old garden — peonies, I think, and lilies of the val- 
ley, and some tiger lilies — ^yes, and phlox." 

"So there are. But we must have more. And 
would you have box ?" 

"It will be quite a garden." 

"I want it to be. Will you help me lay it out, 
Annetje?" 

She supposed afterward that it was the ennui of 
the day that made her answer in the affirmative; and 
little as she was enlivened by his presence, even by his 
talk of the flowers, she yet felt a bit more bored when 
he had gone away. 

When she went in, Annetje found that Caesar had 
just returned from Brooklyn with some letters, and 
among them was one for herself from Polly Ditmar. 
She lit her candle and took the letter upstairs. It 
was an unusually elaborate effusion on Polly's part — 
a great setting forth of the latest fashions in weddings, 
of bridesmaids' dresses, wedding cakes, flowers, and 
lights ; beside this, Polly had made an estimate of how 
many presents Annetje might expect. As to her own 
wedding gown, Annetje was informed intimately> even 
the slippers and stockings being minutely suggested. 

Annetje perused the many pages of fine writing, 
but when she set the letter down she felt in no matter 
enlivened. Despite the evening of condolences, of 
elaborate cheerfulness, and of much high-sounding de- 
scriptions of her— Annetje's — future prospects, with 
which Polly had surrounded her on the evening of the 
storm, when she had been obliged with Sophie to 
spend the evening in the Ditmar home, Annetje had 
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lost considerable faith in the faithfulness of her friend. 
It had seemed to Annetje that Polly had played into 
Sophie's hands, and that all her talk was punctuated 
by side-glances at the elder girl — as though she, Polly, 
was playing the part of pacifier to an unruly child, 
and wished the mother, as represented by Sophie, to be 
quite conscious of her attitude. 

Whatever might be said of Annetje's actions, it was 
not for her to play the coward's part, nor to seek — 
once found out — to give other than real reasons for 
her actions; indeed, she was not inclined to explana- 
tions of any kind. So she looked with suspicion upon 
Polly's volubility, and now had quite reached the con- 
clusion that her friend was of the fair weather variety. 
Annetje's first emotional experience had developed her 
remarkably. She was not likely again to confide in a 
person like Polly Ditmar. And as for the letter, she 
pushed it quite back on the table and looked out into 
the night. 

And with the defection of Polly had come disillu- 
sion, even with the life of New York. Her heart beat 
sorely against her smooth white breast, covered but by 
the little dimity negligee she had put on. It beat and 
beat until it seemed a great sore; then she put her 
hands over it, and the tears stole down her cheeks. She 
recalled Captain Formont's arms about her — his kisses 
on her lips, cheeks, and brow. It seemed as though 
she could not stand the pain of his absence. Oh, she 
moaned, how she had loved him! Had he loved in 
the same way he could never have left her. Perhaps, 
already, as the mean Polly had intimated, he was play- 
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ing the gallant to some lady on the ship — some lady 
who, unlike her, could stand the rocking of the sea. 
It might even be that Mrs. Kaye, who was going to 
chaperon her; the lady had a very bright black eye, 
and wore a lot of powder, and dressed very gay. No 
doubt, on the ship, she would shine beside a natural 
girl like Annetje. 

The idea was intolerable. Oh, if that were so, and 
she had gone, she would have thrown herself into the 
sea! The idea came to her that she might yet do 
away with herself. She might throw herself into 
the water where Bartwell was to plant the lilies. Then, 
in the morning they would find her, and Sophie would 
be sorry that she had interfered and forced her back 
to Gowanus. 

The thought of the watery grave, of her own white 
form floating among the reeds, of Bartwell's coming 
down in the morning and finding her there, was so 
intolerable that she moaned aloud. 

The sound seemed dreadful upon the stillness. Yes, 
and some one had heard. Annetje quickly blew out the 
candle as Sophie's door opened and her sister entered. 

"Dear little Annetje," Sophie cried, coming up to 
her, "are you in pain, darling? Tell me, are you so 
lonely without Captain Formont?" The sight of her 
sister's pallor at supper had gone to Sophie's heart. 
She knelt now, placing her arms about the small white 
figure, and laying her cheek against that of her 
sister. 

But Annetje drew slightly away. 

"You know he will come back, dearest," Sophie con- 
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tinued. "And soon you will have a letter from him 
— ^he said he would write the minute the ship landed. 
Now, don't be so sad, darling. It is only a little wait- 
ing, Annetje." Sophie's voice softened. "I was 
thinking to-day of the lovely little things I would make 
for you — pretty, delicate little things — ^the finest linen 
and lovely lace. It will take all the time till he comes 
back. Shall we not begin to-morrow, dearest ? There 
are the dainty little laces that mother never used. And 
the sheer linen. And after that the beautiful dresses. 
Now, dear, do not be so downcast. Think how happy 
you will be when Alan comes." 

Annetje started at the name. It came so easily 
from Sophie's lips, when she herself had hardly been 
used to its sound. Sophie was lighting the candle. 
"Now, dearest, get to bed, and I will tuck you 
in." She was turning down the coverlet on the high 
corded bed, still piled with feathers. "Here is your 
little nest. Now, get in and dream, dear, of the sweet- 
ness that is to be yours." 

In some manner Sophie's words were comforting. 
She obeyed. After the light was out, and her sister 
gone — the door between their rooms, however, left 
ajar — ^her mind dwelt upon the matter of the laces 
and the linens. That was something that could be 
done — it would occupy her mind and her fingers ; so it 
was this solace of Sophie's oflFering about which she 
thought as she fell asleep, while Polly's flamboyant 
epistle was quite forgotten. 
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After that, a silent understanding sprang up between 
Annetje and Sophie. The sheer linen in long rolls was 
removed from the chest in the garret — a great curved 
top affair with iron clamps — ^to Annetje's room, and 
the scissors with needles and thread brought into use. 
For several weeks Sophie spent all her spare time in 
Annetje's company at this work, and one by one the 
beautiful little garments were finished in finest stitch 
and bordering of thread lace, and laid away in another 
chest which had been especially selected, scented with 
lavender and dried rose petals. 

It was astonishing how Annetje's spirits revived witK 
her busy fingers. Never before had she taken Sophie 
thus into her work and chat ; and she began to find that 
Sophie's proved as pleasant companionship as that of 
the flighty girls of her acquaintance. Indeed, upon a 
visit from one of the latter, she had sat quite bored 
until the sprightly little maid took herself away after 
an abundant tea, when Annetje had immediately 
flown to Sophie with questions as to whether they 
would now be able to finish that day the particular robe 
upon which they were working. 

Sophie assured her that it could be done, and the ' 
two were immediately in the chamber above, where the 
scent of the spring vines came in at the window, stitch- 
ing away with silver thimbles and the finest of thread. 
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Bartwell came frequently to the house, asking Dele- 
naut's and his daughters' company to daily inspection 
of progress at the mill property. This produced a di- 
version from the sewing, and the girls eagerly gave 
opinions and advice. Several times in the evening 
they had gone rowing upon the creek. At such times, 
Annetje, by some fortune, was usually in the bow. 

Thus early spring passed to late June. Up on the 
highest points of the hills the laurel was in bloom, 
changing from tight deep-rose buds to a riot of pink; 
then flattening with the passing days to rifts of white 
with delicate points of new green shooting from be- 
neath. In the pools purple iris was unfolding, and 
in the garden roses ran riot. A week of damp had 
been followed by glorious hot sun, so that the world 
of flowers seemed to have been favored with almost 
tropical conditions and responded accordingly. So- 
phie never remembered having seen the laurel so even- 
ly lovely ; the blooms went through their various phases 
without hint of decay, and the great rifts of perfect 
flower gave the suggestion of bridal arches. 

Standing one early morning against the thicket, 
which the closely massed laurel shrubs made in one 
of the breaks in the highest hills upon her father's 
estate, Sophie became suddenly conscious of the rapid 
flight of time since Alan Formont's departure. The 
extra work which the sewing had entailed had left 
her barely a moment for abstraction. The only time 
she was alone was like the present moment when, fre- 
quently in the early morning, she climbed the hills or 
followed the creek for flowers. Usually she had 
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been overwhelmed to such an extent with each fresh 
revelation of nature's loveliness — almost every day 
bringing some new floral face into view — ^that she 
had scarcely taken a moment from their enraptured 
contemplation. Now, however, she began counting 
the weeks that had elapsed. They proved so many 
that she recounted, touching them oflF upon her fin- 
gers. Then she stood with one arm upon a branch 
of bloom beside her, the other hanging by her side, * 
while color came and went in her cheeks, and the 
pupils of her gray eyes dilated until the whole iris ap- 
peared black. 

Seeing Sophie thus, one would have declared her 
quite handsome. She would never be accounted pret- 
ty, nor again would the word "beautiful" suit even her 
most charming or vivid moments. Yet handsome she 
was at present, and with a full seriousness of expres- 
sion which ennobled what was already refined in 
form. It was not self, but the world of nature and 
man that concerned Sophie, together with a constant 
interest in, and questioning of, the mystery which un- 
derlay the bond between them and the mysterious 
wider world of universe and spirit. 

"April, May, June." She went over it again. "Two 
weeks in April, four in May, and now three in June — 
nine in all." Captain Formont would surely be on 
the other side, and any time a letter might be ex- 
pected; and, if his business was soon through with, 
then he himself. But so many ships were going and 
coming since the war that Sophie felt sure that a 
letter would be sent as soon as the captain set foot 
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on British soil. Where not influenced by ties of blood, 
hence by affection, Sophie had proved herself an ex- 
cellent reader of character; and not for a moment 
since the interview with her father had she doubted 
Captain Formont's return. 

As she went down the hill, her arms laden with 
blossoms, she rejoiced that she had been enabled to 
soften the long wait for Annetje. The carved chest 
was now almost filled with dainty white garments; 
to-day the house linen would be begun. There were 
rolls and rolls for such a purpose laid away, for the 
Delenauts had been always well provided — never a 
generation had succeeded in going ahead of the sup- 
ply. And this had extended to cottons and woolens, 
and much material for coverlets, curtains, and even 
for the schoorsteen valletje, or valence, weekly re- 
newed above the great kitchen fireplace. They had 
materials from her grandmother's time, and beyond; 
Sophie remembered stories of a ship having gone 
ashore on the eastern point of Long Island which was 
laden with goods from the French colonies in Can- 
ada. These goods had proven contraband, as at that 
particular time — something about the date of the 
building of the Stone House — ^the law had forbidden 
dealings with the French colonies; in consequence, 
there had occurred a great sale; and many of these 
bolts of various "stuffs" still reclined in the garret 
chests. Her grootje, as they still called the grand- 
mother, had prided herself on her abundant posses- 
sions of household stuffs ; and as she was great at the 
spinning wheel and loom alike, there were yarns and 
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bolts sufficient for one hundred grandchildren. At 
the present day, looms were not needed, weaving hav- 
ing become an industry; but the old loom was yet in 
the garret, as well as a couple of spinning wheels. In 
some sections of the country, yarn was still spun by 
hand; but so well provided was Crow-Step with 
this in flax, cotton, and woolen yam, that even Sophie 
had forgotten the use of the wheel. 

It entered her mind that Annetje might not prove 
so well entertained with the household furnishings as 
with her body-linen; but this did not prove the case. 
Annetje looked with the greatest interest to the un- 
folding of the various bolts of goods, each one en- 
cased in a covering of plain cotton. She declared 
that many of the chintzes and dimities were finer and 
prettier than what could be gotten in New York at 
that moment, and Sophie coincided with her, stating 
that the war had much interfered with importations. 
So interested was Annetje in all that was to be her 
own personal property that she even examined the 
great bags of feathers hanging to the garret rafters, 
and ready at any time to be made into fluffy pillows 
and beds. 

While Annetje and Sophie worked in this way, 
Simon Bartwell worked at his house. The old way 
of enlisting neighbors in a task of the kind was now 
no more; with the old single-storied, gable-roofed, 
and porched edifice of the early times of this section 
of the country — ^as like in effect as peas — ^had passed 
the "building bees." Regular carpenters were now 
engaged upon houses of any pretensions whatever; 
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and a goodly number plied their trade at the Upper 
Mill, for Simon was anxious to have the whole place 
finished by late summer. To be sure, the exterior 
presented an aspect favorable to occupancy at a near 
'day; but the interior required many days yet of slow, 
.l)ecause skilled, labor. Simon found that he had to 
oversee every part of this work, or something went 
Jivrong. As he was not himself skilled in carpentry, 
this task often became arduous; and he relieved it by 
getting the Delenaut girls to share the task of praise 
or censure. 

With Aerson, Simon had continued his sincere 
friendship, and the two men were so often together 
that Sophie might have complained that she now sel- 
dom saw her father alone, were it not for her own 
continuous occupations. In fact, the two^father and 
daughter — indulged no longer in the after-supper 
chats, with their discussions of the newspaper and af- 
fairs of the farm and neighborhood. Delenaut was 
always smoking a pipe with Simon, or — as the long 
days came on — with William Vengen, who would stroll 
up from his place at the cove; or, again, wandering 
while it was light over field and across meadow, sug- 
gesting how improvements might be made. Bart- 
well's land was much the same character as Dele- 
naut's. Every farm bordering Gowanus Creek 
or Cove had its patch of salt meadow, its orchards and 
fields, then the strip of woodland running back to the 
crest of the range of hills, called Gowanus Heights. 
On the other, or western side, the woodland was the 
property of the farmers whose land stretched, like 
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those of Flatbush, down into the eastern plains. It 
was on these plains that the fine kitchen gardens, like 
that of Geretta Grant, were situated; those on the 
Gowanus side making up for the large expanse de- 
voted to such green stuffs by extra large growing of 
corn and wheat. In fact, Gowanus had been the corn- 
fields of the Indians, and the white men who had suc- 
ceeded to the land had kept up the industry, providing 
as well, like Simon Bartwell and his predecessors, for 
the grinding of the grain in mills. In Gowanus there 
was also the abundant fishing, and Bartwell and Dele- 
naut had now the fishing and oyster rights in the ponds 
equally divided between them. Also, Delenaut had 
arranged for a sluicegate in Bartwell's pond to flood 
at low tide the arm of the creek which came up into 
the Stone House property. This was but following 
an arrangement between the builder of the Stone 
House and the owner of the Upper Mill Pond in 1699 
who was then as well the proprietor of the Lower 
Pond — a water of later construction than the former, 
and which was flooded over a part of the Stone House 
grounds, and then leased. It was owing to the im- 
mense amount of com brought by the farmers from 
miles around to be ground that the formation of the 
Lower Pond from an arm of the creek had become 
necessary, and with it the erection of a new mill 
known as the Lower Mill. This mill also had been 
burnt during the war, and it was as yet a question 
whether it would be rebuilt. 

The night succeeding Sophie's meditation by the 
laurel thicket was one clear and moonlit. The day 
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had softly faded through a succession of rose tints 
that matched those of the laurel on the hills. The 
moon, about half to the full, was already in the east- 
em sky when the sun had but disappeared. A cool 
breeze ruffled the waters, and sent innumerable small 
waves like a tide sweeping across the pond. Even 
Annetje felt the influence of the outside world, and 
stood at the window which faced the road and the 
creek. As the rose faded into gray, she slipped into 
a chair, leaning her elbows upon the broad window 
sill. The color had been restored to her cheeks, and 
the expression upon her face was one of complacency. 
She was contented with her day's work, and ready for 
the night, pleased that it was to be a beautiful one, 
for she disliked the dark and storm, even when she 
was safely in bed; often soft rain kept her awake. 

Soon, rounding the shore of the pond, she saw the 
figure of Simon Bartwell. It did not change her 
glance nor posture, although she knew he was coming 
to the house. She expected him to pass on to the door ; 
but instead he had seen her at the window, and wa^ 
coming over the grass, around the shrubbery by the 
comer of the house, to where she sat. 

He took oflf his hat and looked up at her, smiling. 

"Do you think this a night to be in ?" he asked. 

"No," she said slowly. 

"Then come out and take a row." 

She regarded him several moments, the light of 
her gaze as brilliant and unfaltering as that of the 
planets. 
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"There is a new calf — father is around at the bam. 
And Sophie hasn't finished with the china — Gerrct 
was here to supper." 

"But you can come — ^your father will trust you with 
me. 

She knew this to be true. And, after a few mo- 
ments, she got up and went slowly around to the 
door. Sophie was in the farther corner of the kitchen 
before the dresser, arranging all the dishes in orderly 
rows. Annetje did not stop to say she was going out. 
She wasn't sure she would go to the water, and so it 
didn't seem worth while. 

Bartwell had remained by the window, and he 
now joined her as she came along. There was a look 
of abstraction in her eyes, but she smiled at him 
faintly. And when he led the way across the road she 
followed. She lingered a moment by the spring — 
the bubbling water always interested her. Bartwell 
proceeded to the boat, and in a short time she went 
too. 

"Sit in the stem," he said. 

They almost drifted down the little credc to the 
broader water, but when they were there Bartwell 
rowed smartly for several strokes. It took them out 
of sight of the house. Then he rested. 

"Now I can see you," he said. "Always you are in 
the bow, and I have to gaze upon Sophie. She is a 
nice girl to gaze upon, but I have longed for you. 
And then it is so difRcult to see you alone; you are 
so busy, or with Sophie all the time." 
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"Yes," she sighed, but not in a way very flattering 
to Simon. She was leaning back, and her eyes went 
down the length of waters, still light from the sky 
though the woods and banks were quite dark, the day 
quickly disappearing from the valley. It was to An- 
netje simply a pleasant continuation of her window 
vigil, but she was roused by her companion's tone. 
It had suddenly dropped low, vibrating not a little 
with emotion. 

"Gerret was at the mill to-day," he said. "He tells 
me he is to marry in a few weeks." 

"Yes," she replied ; "he is to marry Gertje Blount." 

There was a little silence. Then he leaned for- 
ward in his seat. They were now opposite the island 
of the soldiers' graves. The cedars made it very 
mournful in the dusk. 

Annetje wished he would row again, and take them 
into the broader waters below. There they would be 
out of the shadows and into the moonlight. She 
thought it would be quite silver on the pale waters. 
But Simon did not row. He was still leaning forward, 
and now he spoke again. 

"Have you never thought of marrying, Annetje?" 

A slow, deep flush rose to Annetje's cheeks. She 
was not a girl who flushed readily nor deeply, conse- 
quently the thick crimson was the more telltale agfainst 
the whiteness of the rest of her face. 

Simon's heart beat rapidly. Never before had he 
seen Annetje flush in this way; and that it should be 
at his words sent him aquiver from crown to toe. It 
was some time before he could go on. 
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"Annetje, I want you to be my wife, and the mis- 
tress of my house. I will have everything in it as 
you say. And you can select the horses and carriages, 
and have what servants you like. And there is lots 
of silver my mother has left me, and china and glass, 
and you can have what more you like. I want you 
to be a lady, and I have plenty of money for that." 

He paused. Annetje had not changed the direction 
of her gaze, which was still not at him but upon the 
water beyond. She did not respond even when he 
waited, as undoubtedly he was doing. 

"Perhaps I do not say these things very well, An- 
netje — and you must be so used to other men's atten- 
tion. But I will make you a good husband — I will 
have everything just as you want — ^you can order me 
as you will." 

Simon Bart well had never before equalled this in 
humbleness; but at that moment the real Simon Bart- 
well seemed completely swept from sight. He was 
surprised at his own humility, though his passion had 
been growing steadily through many weeks' time, and 
hardly a board had gone into his house without a 
thought of Annetje with it. 

"Do you think you could think about it ?" he asked. 

Then Annetje turned her eyes upon him, and 
straightened a little. She was thinking how singu- 
larly this went with the night — it was certain that 
lovely nights were made for the declaration of pas- 
sion. But, surely, Simon's love affected her no more 
than these other rare manifestations of the Creator. 
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It was not in such words that the thought went 
through Annetje's consciousness, but the idea was 
there. 

"You mustn't ask me to marry you, Simon." She 
had known him now so many weeks, in daily inter- 
course almost, that his name came quite naturally to 
her lips. Nevertheless, it was the first time she had 
uttered it, and he quivered again at the sound. 

"Oh, it seems strange to you — such an idea " 

he said urgently. "You are young, your father is 
always telling me that. I know you are his younger 
daughter, and naturally you would think of Sophie's 
marrying first. But I could wait, if only you would 
think about it.'' 

"But I mustn't think about it," she urged, though 
when she was asked why, it seemed impossible to state 
the reason. Then, for the first time, and strangely 
on the same day that it had occurred to Sophie, she 
wondered why she had not had the captain's letter. 
It must be time unless something was untoward. Then 
there returned to her Polly's stories of life on the 
deep and the consequence of true love as affected by 
it. She flushed again deeply, and in the fading day- 
light and mounting moonlight Simon saw the scarlet 
tide. Never had Annetje seemed more wondrous to 
him. It was with difficulty that he restrained him- 
self from leaning over and at least taking her hand; 
but he was still in a little fear of her. 

But, as with Annetje the prospect of the absence 
which Captain Formont's voyage presented had caused 
her to overestimate its length at the beginning, that 
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same youth and point of view made the time appear 
inestimable now she dwelt upon it; yes, in retrospect, 
it was fully as long as she had imagined, and there 
was as much time again, and more, to be gone 
through with yet. To be sure, it would be as busy a 
time as that which had passed ; but in some way, in the 
light of the moon and the influence of the wood, mea- 
dows, and water, the weeks of sewing on objects 
heavier than her own dainty body linen took on less 
pleasurable aspects. She was so silent that Simon 
did not rouse her into conversation; he felt some- 
thing favorable in her mood, and it had been his in- 
tention not to complete, but merely to begin, his woo- 
ing. Yet he wanted to become a potent factor in 
Annetje's consciousness, and he hoped that his words 
would start a train of thought which would be ulti- 
mately favorable to him. Indeed, Simon had arrived 
at the point where his own feelings must have some 
outlet, however narrow. Gerret's declaration of his 
own coming marriage had fired Bartwell in a way 
to surprise himself. He expected no sweeping capitu- 
lation; indeed, he knew that such could hardly occur 
with a girl like Annetje. And she was so much a 
delicate woman that he felt she should be considered 
as carefully as the most delicate of those things which 
he associated with a gentlewoman. Of one thing he 
was certain: he wanted Annetje to crown the love- 
liness of his house. He wanted to become an entire 
gentleman himself — no cross between; he had plenty 
servants for his mill and farm, and even to oversee 
his land. He did not mean to work among them as 
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Aerson Delenaut did, though he knew that Delenaut's 
was the finer blood. Well, he had argued, Delenaut's 
daughter possessed that blood, and thus he would have 
the assistance which was necessary to make himself a 
gentleman, at the head of a "family" ; and many and 
many a time he had imagined Annetje sitting oppo- 
site him at his board before the glistening silver, or 
trailing her rich silks across the polished wood of his 
floors. 

Yet, to-night, it was of the physical Annetje he 
was thinking, quite apart from any ideas of pomp 
and station; the night, too, had its effect on him, and 
when, after a little, he had taken to rowing — out 
upon the broad waters where the meadows stretched 
wide on either hand, and fowl of several species were 
making soft noises questioning of the light — ^his breast 
became suffused with the knowledge that she was 
there, alone with him at last. It was enough that she 
sat so still, her eyes large and dark, again upon the 
water. He thought he could hear her soft breathing 
in the lulls of the wind, and his mind filled with im- 
agination of the time when he might hold her in his 
arms, that soft breath upon his face. 

He was intoxicated with his imagination and her 
nearness; and a fear stole over him that he might 
seize her, and break the spell. • For he must be very 
careful, his mind argued, that he did not ask too much 
at once. 

Also, he realized that without her family's con- 
sent he must not take her far; true, he felt sure of 
her father's sympathy in his wooing — ^more than one 
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incident had confirmed that; but he would go back, 
and leave his little burden of loveliness to dream on, 
through the night, of the life he had offered. 

Several times the following day Sophie wondered 
if it were her imagination that Annetje lagged over 
her work, and that the girl's mind seemed no longer 
concentrated upon it. Several times, when Sophie 
looked up from the cutting, Annetje's needle was 
poised uncertainly, while her eyes were fixed upon va- 
cancy. After a while the situation was solved by 
Annetje herself. Laying down the needle, and lean- 
ing back in the low chair by the window of the room, 
she sighed deeply. 

"What is the matter, sister? Is the day too warm?" 
Sophie inquired. 

"I was thinking," answered Annetje, "that it must 
be time some news came from England." 

Sophie was surprised at this manifestation of con- 
fidence, but also pleased. 

"I was thinking of the same thing yesterday," she 
replied. "And so it is. Yet there is no regularity in 
the ships, and all depends on wind and seas. It can- 
not be hoped that both voyages would be entirely 
favored. I think a week or so yet should be allowed." 

"I suppose so," replied Annetje. Yet her tone did 
not appear hopeful. She resumed her sewing, how- 
ever, and in a short time — after, apparently, some 
consideration — she applied herself as diligently as be- 
fore. 

In this way, the snowy linen sheets and pillowcases, 
the table linen and towels were rapidly completed. 
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The linen was so wide in the bolt that little was re- 
quired beyond a bit of seaming along with the hem- 
ming. To be sure, the stitches were almost invisible 
in their fineness, but the sharp eyes of youth, together 
with naturally deft fingers, accomplished much in a 
short time. 

Thus several more weeks passed. Annetje was not 
again alone with Simon Bartwell; but he came as 
frequently as before, and they as frequently accom- 
panied him on tours of inspection of the new house. 
Simon had also taken to going to church with the 
Delenauts at Brooklyn. They usually walked both 
ways, and afterward he would come in for the cold 
dinner, which was prepared with great elaborateness 
by Vectie on the preceding day — for they had not yet 
emerged from the period when cooking was not per- 
mitted on Sunday on Long Island. Yet the very 
coolness of the viands was refreshing after the warmth 
of the walk on the road, which was growing dusty 
with the burning summer sun. There was the platter 
of freshly smoked ham, which had been all winter in 
brine in the neat whitewashed cellar; also side dishes 
of small pickled fish and headcheese, heaps of blue 
and red berries, cold cornbread in golden squares, 
fresh butter, cider in a tall jug by the master's place, 
and last of all a generous plate of zoetekack, the fa- 
vorite small sweet cakes of the time, raised and sprink- 
led thickly with raisins and currants. No one could 
make zoetekack like Vectie, and Simon frequently de- 
parted from the Stone House with a package of these 
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little cakes stowed away in his pocket by the negro 
woman, whose great favorite he was. 

After these abundant dinners, the household was 
generally reduced to a state of drowsiness. But often, 
over his long pipe — Delenaut nodding in an adjacent 
chair — Simon would glance across to where Annetje, 
like a flower beaten by the heat to velvety, pale soft- 
ness, lay in the corner of one of the big dark window 
chairs, her light, thin dress like a cloud about her. 
And once in a while Annetje would turn her dark 
eyes seriously upon him, so Ihat there seemed to pass 
to and fro that of which all the others were uncon- 
scious. 

Annetje was not the kind of woman to be indiffer- 
ent to a man's state of mind, nor to dislike one because 
he loved her— especially where the man was young, 
not unprepossessing, and rich as well as independent, 
as was Bartwell. She had done nothing willfully to 
induce his admiration — ^such attraction as she had for 
him was but such as had been provided her by nature. 
There was absolutely nothing of the coquette about 
Annetje; and perhaps this fact procured for her un- 
usual adoration when once aroused. Her stillness, 
where another girl would be fidgeting and fanning 
over the heat, was soothing to a busy man, such as 
Bartwell undoubtedly was; and as he became more 
and more suffused with the idea of Annetje, he im- 
agined her affected in the same way. So a great con- 
tent, a calm of sweet weather, such as he felt might 
naturally precede the turbulance of a betrothal and 
marriage, hovered over the young man's daily dreams. 
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With Annetje, things were decidedly not as Bart- 
well imagined them; her preoccupation was with 
Captain Formont, not with him. Yet, as the days 
regularly came and went, and no word arrived from 
across seas, she became not entirely indifferent tp.- 
Bartwell's state of mind; she quite realized what the 
soft, contented glances meant which he sent across 
the big, dark-raftered room. She was not without 
thoughts of the life which he offered her — ^wealth, and 
a certain high station, even if it were at Gowanus. 
She chafed at the position in which she was placed, 
though her remarkable self-control evinced nothing of 
it to others — not even to Sophie after those first few 
words of question. What if Formont never returned, 
she argued; what, then, of all the array of linen and 
chintz, and dimity? And if he were going to re- 
turn, where were his letters? She had taken to scan- 
ning the papers her father brought from New York, 
and she had seen announcement of the ship's arrival 
on the other side of the ocean, and of another's return 
to New York with the news. 

A very great pain this information in black print 
on the yellow, small newspaper pages had caused An- 
netje. Her self-importance alone suffered from the 
news. Never before had she been ignored nor neg- 
lected by any one in any place. Still she did not take 
Sophie into her confidence, and the latter tried to keep 
the look of anxiety from her face when meeting An- 
netje's eyes. To Sophie the situation was confus- 
ing; she, too, had kept a watch of the sailings and 
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arrivings at foreign ports, and the information, when 
it came, was a shock to her. And, since then, still 
another ship had arrived. 

She argued the matter with herself at all places and 
times; if Formont did not return, things would be 
better for every one but Annetje; but Sophie's heart 
and sympathy were too large to admit of all their hap- 
piness put together, had this to be as against Annetje's ; 
for undoubtedly she had once interposed between 
Annetje and great happiness — even though that en- 
vied state were to be accompanied, as certainly it would 
be, by a great degree of shame, as well as humiliation 
and suffering to others. But nothing had happened 
to Captain Formont, else that, too, would have been 
recorded in print. What, then, did his silence por- 
tend? Sophie shrank from a reply, looking forward 
to better things with each day. 

When the first week in August arrived, and the wild 
turnip was whitening the dusty road edges like whorls 
of lace, and while at night the crickets were beginning 
their choruses from garden, field, and wood, all the 
necessary house linen, and articles of dimity and chintz 
were finished. Sophie laid the last article in the chest 
— full to the cover. She paused upon her bended 
knee, her upraised arm holding the lid. Nothing was 
left but the dresses — would she or Annetje wish to 
^* b^in upon these? A great fear fell upon her; they 
had come to a parting of the way — the way, now 
months long — ^when thoughts and tasks alike had been 
directed toward but one end. And now this end, 
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seemingly definite before, trailed off to vision as vague- 
ly as did summer clouds in regiments across a blue 
sky. 

Sophie closed the chest, fastened it, and walked 
through her father's room to the window at the front 
of the house. At that minute she saw a sail upon 
the creek. It was her father's boat, and he, with 
Caesar, was returning from the weekly New York 
visit. A little cheer filled her; her father always 
brought the mail from New York, and a foreign ship 
had arrived the day before. 

She restrained herself to wait till the boat ground- 
ed, then ran down the stairs and out to meet him. She 
took various packages and baskets which he held out 
to her. 

"Any news, father ?" 

He looked at her sharply. In that glance it came 
over Sophie that her father was aging. Or could the 
summer sun produce so much of parching to the skin? 
She hardly thought so; besides, it was not the look 
of healthy sun and wind. 

"Here are the papers," he replied dryly, handing a 
parcel up to her. "And here is a letter — from Polly 
Ditmar." 

Sophie went slowly to the house. As she reached 
the comer, her sister and Simon Bartwell came across 
the grass from the direction of the Mill Road. She 
waited for them, something large, vague, yet terrible, 
weighing at her heart. 

"Annetje has given her approbation to my house/' 
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Bartwell said smilingly. "All is ready but the ma- 
hogany stair railings. Now for the furniture." 

Sophie glanced at Annetje's face, but it was quite 
immutable. 
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The week of Gerret's wedding had arrived. Gertje 
Blount had selected Annetje as her bridesmaid, and 
one of Gertje's brothers was to be groomsman. Aunt 
Gerretta had been somewhat shy of urging Annetje's 
presence at Flatbush during the preparations for the 
important event, but Gerret had come to the Stone 
House in person, and his uncle had been unable to 
resist the young man at such a time; so Annetje had 
departed with him in the chaise. But previously, she 
had spent several days with Sophie in New York, 
selecting the materials for her dress in Maiden Lane, 
and seeing to its making by a fashionable mantua- 
maker in Burling's Slip. 

Sophie had welcomed this diversion, and the evi- 
dent pleasure it gave Annetje, so she spared none of 
her father's money in the selection of materials and 
maker, the only embarrassment remaining with So- 
phie being a question as to whether the bridesmaid, 
in beauty of dress as well as of person, might not 
outstrip the bride. However, the jolly Gertje was 
quite willing to run such a chance in return for hav- 
ing the acknowledged belle of Long Island as a part 
of her wedding. 

It was not until Annetje, with Her box, had dimbed 
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into the chaise beside Gerret, and disappeared in the 
direction of the Porte Road, that it occurred to So- 
phie what she would herself wear on the occasion; 
but the question did not trouble her long; she con- 
cluded that her sprigged muslin with lavender rib- 
bons, and her new leghorn bonnet adorned with 
lilacs, would be quite sufficient. Sophie and her fa- 
ther, together with Simon Bartwell, were to drive over 
in the middle of Friday afternoon — it was now 
Wednesday, and the ceremony was to be at five 
o'clock of Friday. 

At Geretta's house in Flatbush all was bustle. To 
be sure, the ceremony and first day festivities were 
to be at Gertje's home at the farther end of the vil- 
lage; but the second day was to be celebrated accord- 
ing to custom at the house of the groom; and after 
that there was the Sunday "coming out,*' or appear- 
ing at church, when. the newly wedded couple would 
be accompanied by maid and groomsman. 

There was to be an immense number of guests, 
including practically every one in Flatbush as well as 
many invited from Gowanus, Brooklyn, and other 
surrounding towns. In consequence, the great brick 
oven" at the back of Geretta's kitchen was full to over- 
flowing with rich roasts and wheaten loaves, at alter- 
nate heatings. Beside this, which was overlooked 
by the negro woman, the cylindrical kitchen oven was 
constantly revolving under successive bastings, while 
bake pans were filled and refilled with creamy bis- 
cuit batter, and each in turn placed upon the hot coals 
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at the side of the fireplace, similar coals being placed 
upon the cover. 

Many times Geretta thanked Heaven that she had 
followed Annetje's advice and removed the kitchen to 
the addition, so that she had the cool dining-room to 
which to make an occasional retreat when the fire be- 
came insufferable, for the weather was very hot. But 
on Annetje's arrival with Gerret, Geretta dropped 
everything to ascend to the chamber and watch the 
unpacking of Annetje's box. 

She exclaimed in admiration over the exquisite 
bridesmaid's apparel, and took her niece in her arms 
and gave her a resounding smack upon each cheek. 
This sort of loud salutation did not please Annetje, 
but she knew it was no use instructing her aunt in a 
more delicate mode of kissing. She considered Flat- 
bush still hopelessly Dutch, despite the fact that one 
sermon each Sunday was preached in English, and 
the school was now entirely conducted in the English 
language — there also having arisen lately a Latin 
boarding school in the village. Nevertheless, the pure 
Dutch flavor still remained, and compared with the in- 
fluence in New York, with its English Trinity and St. 
Paul's, as well as English and French manners and 
customs which had almost entirely succeeded the 
Dutch, even in such families as were of Dutch deriva- 
tion. Flatbush seemed to Annetje what the home of 
semi-country cousins usually seem to a city girl, 
or one with the education and traditions of city life; 
and this notwithstanding how rich and influential in 
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county affairs these same cousins might be, as was 
undoubtedly true of those at Flatbush. 

As a community, Flatbush was undoubtedly par- 
ticularly prosperous. Its soil was rich, and its con- 
formity made it easy of cultivation. For generations 
the farms had been in the hands of original owners, 
and were destined so to remain for generations suc- 
ceeding. Upon the British approach from the sea, 
the large majority of landowners had retreated; in 
some cases, though they had left wives and chil- 
dren; in others, the men themselves had remained, 
and, upon oath not to take up arms against the in- 
vaders, had been left to continue the cultivation of the 
land in some degree of peace. A few of the ob- 
streperous were always in trouble with the British, 
however. To such an oath as that of the above, 
Aerson Delenaut would never subscribe; hence his 
exile from any part of Long Island for so long a 
period. 

Despite unpleasantness of one kind and another, 
such as the billeting upon the inhabitants of not only 
the British soldiers but of American prisoners, times 
proved so good to Flatbush that its people were able 
to subscribe, or rather to loan, large sums of money 
to the American cause, and this was rigorously re- 
paid by the government at the close of the war. Nev- 
ertheless, not the entire population of the town was 
American in sympathy, even the church being divided 
in the person of its two ministers — they of the Dutch 
and English sermons, respectively. Now, however, 
except for occasional wrangles, all was harmony in 
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town and church — he of the British ministerial per- 
suasion having been invited to resign. 

Flatbush had been the scene of many desertions 
from the British army during the war — the deserters, 
as may be imagined, having been aided by the Ameri- 
can connivers. Several commissions were dropped 
by erstwhile officers, escaping through American sym- 
pathy to the New England shore — not a few indeed 
joining the American Army. It was said that at 
Flatbush a whole Saxon regiment essayed to es- 
cape to the American side. This being so, it is easy 
to understand the laxity with which British officers 
or soldiers were received socially in Flatbush, espe- 
cially when certain of them — Captain Formont, for 
instance — were known to be pro-American in sym- 
pathy. 

Despite Annetje's secret opinion about the com- 
parative rusticity of Flatbush society, she was not in- 
sensible to the fact that it was here she had first met 
so distinguished an officer as Formont; also Annetje 
was not entirely oblivious to the comforts of life de- 
rived there as well as her own pleasing conspicuous- 
ness against the Dutch background. Accordingly, she 
pulled out with delight, and held up for her aunt's in- 
spection first the light-blue bridesmaid petticoat with 
its overskirt of pineapple gauze; then slippers of 
pointed toes and high heels, made from the same deli- 
cate blue; laces of the low-cut bodice and elbow 
sleeves, and her little satin cape for outdoor, or church 
wear. Also, there were silk stockings and long silk 
mitts of white, together with a high tortoise shell 
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comb for her hair, and a delicate handkerchief with 
border of thread lace. Sophie had given her a gold 
locket on a slender chain, and this Annetje particu- 
larly praised, placing it about her neck for her aunt's 
inspection. 

The day of the wedding brought a cool breeze 
across New York Bay from the southwest, so that 
the drive from Gowanus to Flatbush proved most 
agreeable to all. Sophie was as fresh as a flower in 
her light muslin, and her father had taken on sudden 
good looks and great dignity with a suit of fine plum- 
colored cloth, silk stockings of the same hue, and en- 
graved silver buckles at ankles and knees. Also he 
had replaced his usual broad collar with a stock of 
finest linen. 

It had pained Simon Bartwell that he must appear 
in black, but he had made up by buying the finest 
black satin with silk hose to be found in Wall Street, 
and it was to be doubted if Simon could have ap- 
peared better in any gay color, the black quite re- 
markably setting off his fair skin and hair, and the 
white lace at throat and wrists. Also, he had gone 
to New York to have his hair lightly powdered by the 
greatest expert in that place, and altogether presented 
an appearance most gratifying to his sponsors in Flat- 
bush. 

Annetje gazed at him quite amazedly when he en- 
tered her aunt's best room after alighting from the 
chaise. And he in turn regarded her with undis- 
guised admiration. The old adage, now outworn, of 
fine feather^ making fine birds, was never more truly 
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exemplified than on this occasion. Even Geretta was 
resplendent in wine-coIored silk with the richest of 
kerchiefs about her shoulders. 

The party set out walking down the main street in 
couples; Gerret and his uncle first, Geretta and So- 
phie next, and Annetje and Simon in the rear. 

Every window was filled with popping heads as 
they passed, for it was not yet quite time for the more 
distant guests to arrive. The street was broad, and 
cool with arching locust trees. Along either side, 
making a continuous barrier between each house and 
the road, ran a low stone wall hollowed to a sort of 
trough in which were set flowering plants. This gave 
an air of brightness and gayety to the neat, orderly 
way, and seemed, at the particular time, like a piece 
of wedding decoration itself. 

The home of the Blounts, like that of all others in 
the village, was of the story-and-a-half variety, with 
sloping roof extending to projecting porch, and placed 
gable-end to the highway. Its proportions were not 
quite so ample as that of the Grant homestead, and 
it was of brick instead of wood. Nevertheless, the 
appearance within was that of roominess, and, in an- 
ticipation of the expected number of guests, all su- 
perfluous furniture had been removed to the garret. 

Once within, Annetje disappeared to the chamber 
above, where the bride was dressing, while the rest 
of the party was left to exchange courtesies with the 
family, and watch the arriving guests who began 
quickly to follow. Sophie was acquainted with prac- 
tically every one, and she foiuid herself busy with 
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introducing Simon, and inquiring for those not yet 
arrived. Soon the best room, and the big kitchen — 
for the occasion made into another parlor and dining 
room — ^were crowded with misses in light frocks, 
young masters in a variety of costumes, some but 
fine home-spun, matrons in dark silks with white ker- 
chiefs, and elderly men in black cloth. The materials 
of the women's frocks ran all the way from silks and 
satins to printed muslins and linens. The buzzing con- 
versation seemed half of English, half of Dutch, in 
reality, the former predominated, but the gutturals of 
the latter overrode the other. 

Soon strains of music were heard, and two violins 
put in an appearance. They were but trying their 
strings, however, as they were not to take their place 
by the pianoforte till the ceremony was over and 
dispersion to the bountifully laden table in the adjoin- 
ing room had begun. 

A hush fell upon the assembly with the arrival of 
the minister, a tall, rather intellectual-looking man, 
who, however, looked as solemn as though called to 
preside at a funeral. Immediately he had taken his 
place before the fireplace, which was filled with all 
sorts of beautiful garden flowers from its bricked 
floor to a point above the high chimneypiece, the wed- 
ding party came slowly down the narrow stairs. They 
were in single file till they reached the floor, when 
they doubled — Gerret and his bride first, Annetje and 
the groomsman next. 

Too much interest was at first evinced by the eyes 
of the assembled guests for even a breath from the 
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lips. But when they had taken their places before 
the minister, each one in the room turned and looked 
at his neighbor. And it was a glance of undisguised 
admiration. The bride was in a canary-colored satin- 
damask petticoat, veiled by a taffeta overdress of the 
same golden hue. This eminently became her brown 
eyes and hair, for the Blounts were also originally 
Walloons, and still possessed of an ample strain of 
French blood. There was no train to the dress, and 
no veil, the hair being massed high with tall combe, 
as was Annetje's. 

Against this golden hue of dress and brown hair, 
Annetje's blue satin, crowned by her fair tresses, 
seemed quite the most wonderful picture that Simon 
Bartwell's eyes had ever dwelt upon. Instinctively 
he glanced toward her companion — ^a stocky youth 
with the brown eyes and hair of his sister, and dressed 
in buff. Gerret's costume was of dove-colored silk, 
embroidered in gold along the edge of the coat; his 
waistcoat had been made of the same satin-damask 
as the bride's petticoat — ^a custom of the day. 

Gerret was plainly flustered, and mopped his face 
many a time with his handkerchief; Gertje also was 
flushed, and appeared somewhat uneasy. Daniel 
Blount, the gproomsman, had a jolly sort of mouth 
which now he seemed with difficulty to refrain from 
breaking into a grin. Of the four, Annetje alone 
was perfectly self-possessed; her skin was cool, her 
lips and cheeks a pale coral; only her eyes gleamed 
deep and dark. After the first glance at the costumes 
generally, every eye in the room returned to her. Shc^ 
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seemed a picture from the French Court at Versailles 
— a small, slim, exquisite miniature of ivory tones, 
set off by her bouffant draperies. 

The eyes of those present were but half-satisfied 
with the intricacies of the picture which the bridal 
party presented, when the short ceremony was over — 
the two proclaimed man and wife. Then there was a 
rush of kissing and handshaking. In the midst of this, 
Gertje sobbed, Daniel grinned, and Gerret seemed in- 
clined to run away. But Annetje came through the 
ordeal with composure, though she herself was hugged 
and kissed by not a few, and her hand well shaken by 
the remainder. 

In the midst of this she caught Simon's eye and 
smiled whimsically, as if to say, I am enduring it — 
you know this country crowd is a little demonstrative. 
It was Annetje's general attitude of keeping her opin- 
ions to herself which had made her so popular; and 
not a soul was there now but thought her the most 
graciously enchanted of them all. 

In the other room, Annetje was in fact the center of 
the crowd. As bridesmaid, her duty of cutting and 
delivering the cake caused her to be first at the table, 
and afterward it was her duty as well to go among the 
party to see that every one was having a good time, 
and that all questions were answered. These had to 
do with wedding presents, and with the future pros- 
pects of the bride and groom generally, for many of 
the guests had come from long distances and as yet 
knew nothing of the arrangements. 

The linen was already in the house which Gerret 
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had prepared for his bride. This was situated at the 
extreme southern end of the village. There, too, were 
the silver and the rest of the presents, consisting 
mostly of heirlooms, which generally descended of 
right to the eldest bom, which both Gertje and Gerret 
fortunately happened to be. 

After an hour or more of feasting, the older people 
began to take their departures. This, however, oc- 
cupied considerable time, and toward the last Annetje 
escaped upstairs to refresh herself for the gayety 
which was to ensue. It was thus that, when the lights 
were finally lit, and the poor bride, who had found it 
impossible to escape for a single moment from the re- 
commenced kissing and handclasps of the leave- 
taking, lay back in her chair hot and disheveled as 
the music of violins and piano began for the dancing, 
Annetje descended the stairs as cool and composed as 
when first she entered the best room at the hour of the 
ceremony. 

When several reels, together with the abundant sup- 
ply of wine upon the sideboard, had flushed the young 
men to a state of hilarity, Annetje announced to her 
aunt that she was going home ; she had no liking for 
the rough and tumble games which were to ensue. 
Geretta looked at rather helplessly; it was plain 
that Geretta considered it her own and her niece's 
part to remain until the final number of the dance, 
about midnight. But Annetje persisted that if she 
would ask her father for his consent to Simon's ac- 
companying her to the Grant House, and waiting there 
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till the rest arrived, that she would get Sophie to stay 
in her place. 

Aerson was outside smoking a pipe with old Mr. 
Blount, and reminiscing of past times. Geretta quaked 
at the request, which, however, she was constrained 
to deliver, it never having been her part to shirk a 
request from Annetje; she was surprised therefore 
at the alacrity with which her brother responded in the 
affirmative. 

"Tell her to sit on the steps and Vl\ be along right 
off,'* he replied. And he watched with no small de- 
gree of satisfaction the two young figures when they 
emerged from the house and went wandering off into 
the darkness. 

Simon carried Annetje's cape on one arm, and of- 
fered her the other. She accepted it, feeling grateful 
to him that he had not completely muddled his senses 
with the fine wine of the Blount cellar, as had most all 
the other young men, and that she could walk slowly 
in comfort and feel the refreshing air of the night 
upon her face and bare neck and hands. 

Simon gazed at this same fair face and white neck 
and hands, and while his brain was far from being 
befuddled with the rich wine, he had imbibed enough 
to excite his already pierced sensibilities where An- 
netje was concerned. And he had taken her request 
for the early return as a direct compliment to his in- 
tentions. Yet, wisely, Simon did not immediately 
break in with his declarations. He walked quietly, as 
he saw she wanted to walk, and once in a while they 
stopped and leaned over a wall, taking in the fra- 
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grance of the garden, and the bright hues of the flow- 
ers discernible in the starlight. This seemed a won- 
derfully quiet, comfortable place, this Flatbush; yet 
compared with Gowanus he preferred the latter for 
the variety of its landscape and the proximity to the 
water. Also, from his house, as also from the Stone 
House, he could see Brooklyn Church, and several of 
the fine residences on Brooklyn Heights; and again 
down the valley there was the open salt water. Though 
Bartwell could not describe it, there seemed greater 
possibilities in Gowanus; he realized that the society 
there would become one with Brooklyn and New York 
to those who could seize it, and who had the means 
and the taste; and it was quite apparent to him that 
night at Flatbush that, pleasant as the occasion was, 
and well-to-do as undoubtedly were those who par- 
ticipated, yet in essence Annetje was not one of them; 
this place had the flavor of the past, while Annetje 
and himself belonged to the new future that was open- 
ing up in America since the war. 

At the gate of the Grant home they turned in and 
found a seat on the porch. This seat extended along 
the entire wall of the house with but a break for the 
door. At the farther end it made a turn, and extend- 
ed to the railing. Here by the railing Simon and An- 
netje ensconced themselves, Simon pulling a sweet 
blossoming vine before them for a screen. 

Annetje laughed at his cunning, but did not stop 
him. Indeed, she felt too fatigued to think much of 
what was his purpose. It had come over her at the 
party that Simon was the most dignified figure there; 
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and as her soul revolted from horseplay, even when 
induced by mere high spirits, she felt pleased that he 
took no part in it. Nestling in the corner, she leaned 
back against the pillar which supported the roof of 
the porch and half closed her eyes. 

"Annetje, do you know this is the first time we have 
been alone since the night on the creek?" 

"Yes " 

She was too delightfully comfortable and cool to 
reply at any length, or to take much interest in what 
he was saying. 

He took her hand. She resisted for a moment, then 
let it remain. 

"Annetje, you have never given me that answer. 
Tell me, are you not going to become my wife?" 

His tones were of the gentlest. But she did not 
reply. 

"Tell me, dearest." 

Through Annetje's mind there floated the picture of 
what was going to have been her own wedding, and 
who was to have been the bridegroom. A sense of 
utter desolation suddenly descended upon her. What 
was to become of all the dainty lace-trimmed linen, all 
the household furnishings ? Were they to remain for- 
ever in the chests where Sophie had placed them, and 
descend, perhaps, to Sophie's grandchildren? — for, of 
course, she herself would never wed. And where was 
Captain Formont? And why had he deserted her? 
Ah, over in London there would be plenty of fine 
ladies, while she was only a fine lady in Flatbush, or 
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Gowanus. A tear stole from under her eyelid and 
trembled on her cheek. 

"My dearest love !" Simon was stirred beyond rea- 
son. He took her other hand and held them both 
suddenly against his heart. "Oh, Annetje, how I love 
you ! At first, it was not so much that I loved you ; 
it was that you were so beautiful to look at that no 
one could take his eyes away, any more than they 
could at the wedding. And then I felt lonely at my 
mother's death, and, even before — ^the house was go- 
ing to be so big, and I wanted a wife as well as a 
mother. But now I think I could love you even if you 
were not beautiful, you are so sweet, and so still, and 
you move so silently and with such grace. And your 
voice I love. Annetje, it is strange that a man never 
thinks of love in this way ; but perhaps I never would, 
never would know what it was if it were not for you 
— for other women could not call it forth. Ah, yes, 
I see now that a man's love is in proportion to the 
woman who calls it forth — in proportion to her sweet 
mind and her loveliness. Annetje, tell me, could you 
not learn to love me? Ah, I could make you, if you 
will only let me." 

She was surprised that Simon could make love like 
this — it was evident he had not a small mind. Still 
she wished just to be quiet and think of the terrible- 
ness of her own loss, the loneliness of her fate. Once 
she was tempted to tell Simon everything, but the nat- 
ural secretiveness of her nature restrained her. In 
consequence, it was not so very bad to sit still, sad 
with her thoughts, yet feel that here was one who 
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had singled her out, whom she could marry if she 
chose, with no obstacles; and then there would be 
use for all the linen and things. And her father would 
be happy. Annetje hated unhappiness with any one, 
and when there was unhappiness she always tried to 
get away. Now she would like to get away from her 
own sorrow if she thought that possible. She began 
to wonder if it would be so. She gazed silently at 
Simon, listening to him as he went on pouring out 
words quite wonderful for him to utter. She let him 
keep her hands, and when they heard voices on the 
street — her father, and Sophie, and Geretta coming — 
he held them still tighter. 

"Tell me, Annetje, will you be my wife? Tell me, 
so that I may dream all night long." 

She hesitated yet another minute. Then she spoke 
slowly : 

"I will tell you to-morrow — after the party is over 
— ^here, perhaps, on the porch." 

He pressed her hands, and raised them hurriedly to 
his lips. 

The next moment the little party came through the 
gate, and Annetje and Simon went forward to meet 
them. 

Annetje was not the sort of girl to He awake be- 
cause of such excitement as the wedding might have 
induced ; but, dwelling upon Simon's proposal, and all 
that this enjoined, kept her eyes open for several hours 
after every one else was asleep. That she was pos- 
sessed in any d^eeof the feeling for Simon which had 
animated her toward Formont she could easily deny; 
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but it came over her at the moment that she no longer 
felt in the same way toward Formont; instead, she 
was possessed of a lively feeling of dislike, and con- 
tempt bordering on hatred. Weak as she considered 
him in the beginning for leaving her at Sophie's be- 
hest, she was now filled with intense disappointment 
and chagrin. By his utter silence she had been placed 
in the position before her sister and father and, yes, 
Aunt Gerretta — ^and she could not tell how many 
others to whom the news had spread by way of Ger- 
ret to Gertje — for Annetje had little faith in human 
nature's silence where a good piece of news was in the 
air — of having entered into a serious escapade upon 
no very serious foundation. She flushed at this 
thought, in the silence and darkness of the night, more 
than she had at any moment in her position of con- 
spicuousness and responsibility at the wedding. An- 
netje was proud. In whatever surroundings she hap- 
pened to be, she wished to shine serenely; and the 
thought of the smudges upon her personality which 
the episode of the interrupted elopement entailed, fol- 
lowed by the desertion of her ardent lover, cut her 
deeply. Had she successfully carried out her plan 
of marrying Captain Formont, the latter's social po- 
sition and wealth, as well as the fact of his being 
considered everywhere a great "catch," would have 
compensated her for whatever was indecorous in the 
initial stage. But the sting of her present position 
would not down. 

True, a certain tremulousness seized her, even 
amidst her anger, whenever she thought of certain 
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moments with Formont; she knew that she would 
never experience this with Simon Bartwell. Amidst 
all that Simon might give her, he could never give 
her that satisfaction in companionship, that sugges- 
tion of what was most delicate and beautiful in emo- 
tion, which had characterized her association with 
Formont; but Simon could free her from her own 
sense of degradation. Too, Annetje was not without 
a lively sense of the effect he had produced upon the 
wedding guests; she knew that it was second only to 
that previously produced by Formont. And to add 
to this there was the greater feeling of security, of 
substantiality where Simon was concerned; Formont 
really seemed too wonderful, too brilliant and dashing, 
for such a sober life as this one of the New World 
of America in the province of New York. 

Annetje sighed deeply. Then started, afraid that 
Sophie from the next room, where she was sleeping 
with Gerretta, might hear and come in, as she had 
at one time before. But the house remained silent — 
the night had grown so still and warm that not a 
breath stirred the leaves of the fragrant vine, which, 
after topping the porch, clambered to a trellis which 
reached to the dormer windows. Its fragrance now 
came in, honey-sweet, to Annetje's nostrils. She 
loved perfume, and there recurred to her the moment 
in the comer of the porch when Simon had pulled 
the strong stem of the vine before them for a screen, 
and the sweet blossoms brushed her cheeks. She smiled 
in the darkness; after all, he was not without senti- 
ment. Perhaps she would have a happy life with him. 
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And he adored her so much, it was possible that at 
some time he might take her to London and Paris, 
where she could see all that had allured her in her 
conversations with Formont. And it would not seem 
that she was marrying Simon from pique, because he 
was certainly going to be a "catch" too, in the com- 
munity; and if she waited too long she might not get 
him— evidently men were not as constant as women. 
This reflection brought another sigh ; but it was not 
an altogether unhappy one; she had no fears of Si- 
mon's infidelity at present; so, having practically set- 
tled the matter, she did not continue to lie awake like 
a lovesick damsel to yearn over the sweets of her 
coming union, or her present joys, but dropped 
promptly to sleep. 
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The next day, the festivities were transferred to the 
Grant home, a great tea party forming the central 
figure, while again dancing and games were to ensue. 
True, all members showed more or less signs of the 
previous day's jollity, but the hot, still night was fol- 
lowed by a fog from the coast, which brought cool- 
ness as well as dampness — ^the latter a very great 
drawback to fine clothes and powdered wigs; yet 
every one plunged into the proceedings with a hearti- 
ness which characterized all the social diversions of 
the Dutch town. 

It was remarkable what quantities of wines and 
liquors could be consumed on successive occasions such 
as these^ and yet leave room for additional imbibings 
when the young couple set out, as immediately they 
would after Sunday appearance, to make calls upon 
all those who had been guests from the neighborhood, 
consequently to receive refreshments at each table. In- 
deed, the entire week of a wedding celebration in 
Flatbush or vicinity was one of general cessation from 
work, with indulgence in all that which at the time 
and place meant full mead of pleasure. By the time 
Sunday arrived, almost every masculine head was 
conscious of the weight of the accompanying stom- 
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ach; and, while the matrons and maids had confined 
themselves mostly to the wines, yet flushed faces and 
over-bright eyes were not scarce among even them — 
part of this being due, however, to the late hours and 
consequent loss of sleep. 

Sophie grew tired of the continuous gayety, and de- 
cided to return to Gowanus on Sunday morning, while 
her father and Simon would remain for Annetje's 
appearance at church with the bride and groom. So- 
phie was quite sure that the entire family's absence 
from the Stone House had meant a continuous round 
of merrymaking for the negroes of the place; and 
she suspected that Vectie would, by that time, have 
her hands quite full with their rowdyings. Conse- 
quently, she set out for Gowanus while the others 
prepared for church. 

Gerret was now installed with his bride under his 
own roof-tree, so Aerson Delenaut walked with Ger- 
etta and Simon from the Grant home — Annetje hav- 
ing gone ahead to join her escort, Daniel the grooms- 
man, at Gerret's abode. Wedding raiment was now 
abandoned by all except the bridal four; so both 
Aerson and Simon were in simple black broadcloth, 
and Geretta in black silk. 

The church was full to brimming. The galleries 
for the white and black servants at the back of the 
church were also crowded to overflowing, each indi- 
vidual hireling being most anxious to view the won- 
ders in the way of wedding finery, about which all 
had heard their "betters" talking so long and so ani- 
matedly. 
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The old church had been the scene of many similar 
gatherings, yet all in Flatbush agreed that the present 
occurrence had never been excelled in splendor. It 
banished from every mind but one those scenes which 
were so opposed, in every respect, to the one of the 
moment. When Delenaut seated himself in the long, 
straight, white-painted pew, about halfway down the 
aisle, he looked glumly around at the four walls, and 
then up at the arched ceiling which was supported by 
two thick oak columns. It could never escape his mind 
that this edifice had served other purposes. Here, 
after the fateful battle which waged about his own 
Stone House, the arch enemy, Cornwallis, had for a 
time taken up his quarters. Here he had presided, 
taking the oaths of those willing to swear to neutral- 
ity and abjurgation of arms in the American cause, 
in return for permission to again occupy their farms 
and homes. Aerson's vivid imagination pictured these 
scenes, and a smile of contempt curled his lips as he 
looked at those who, on the whole, had grown pros- 
perous under such conditions. As for himself, he 
would have starved in the New York Sugar House, 
or perished in the fatal Provost Prison, than have 
promised any such thing. Thoughts of what those, of 
like mind with himself, had suffered in these same 
wretched prisons came rushing upon him; and he re- 
called that, had it not been for his own adroitness 
and quickness in eluding what he considered merely 
brutal stupid human forces, he, too, might have been 
poisoned by arsenic in the Provost, or hung with 
others by the half dozen inside the barrack walls so 
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that the wretch— or rather fiend in human form — 
who had such lives in charge, might grow rich, and 
thus afford more liquor to fortify himself for the 
continuation of his hellish practices. And it was from 
this same church in Flatbush, itself then a prison, 
that many had been transferred to those same dens of 
cruelty in New York. 

Delenaut's blood surged with the fire of his 
thoughts. He forgot the day, the minister in the 
pulpit, the bridal party — which arrived amid intense 
and admiring silence — the hymn sung, the psalm read, 
the prayer offered, and then the sermon on the re- 
sponsibilities of those who were just starting upon 
the sacred career of matrimony. Outwardly, Aerson 
joined in all these things; inwardly, he was as far 
from them as the number of years represented by the 
war, and the time succeeding. He gazed at the paint- 
ed, leaded windows— one on either side of the pulpit — 
and the red of the glass became the blood of the 
patriots — the yellows and orange, the flames of devas- 
tated homes. Here in this very village, crops had 
been burnt, buildings razed, and fine furnishings 
thrown upon the streets, or broken for firewood ; cat- 
tle had been slaughtered indiscriminately, water fouled 
— in fact, every crime committed that a — to Aerson — 
barbarous foe could conjure. Even in this little out- 
lying hamlet the church had been filled with prisoners, 
the schoolhouse, and many a home, turned into lios- 
pitals; and even after matters had been somewhat 
righted by the oath of neutrality, fever had swept 
the village, as the result of a single day's devastation 
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by the invading host. Everywhere had ensued wretch- 
edness and desolation. Ah, those who had prospered 
since might forget or overlook, but not Aerson Dele- 
naut! — such things were too terrible to be ignored 
as long as memory lasted. 

Down in the middle of the old church hung the 
bell rope, which had been used, as was that in Brook- 
lyn Church, for giving alarms during the war. And 
how many times it had rung! Well, he thought, the 
old building would not last many years, the roof was 
already beginning to bulge above the oak columns, and 
folk were considering the probable cost of a new 
edifice. Soon it would be gone like the scenes 
which haunted it — and, like those who, in peace or 
war, were buried so thickly beneath its stone floor. 

Aerson's memory recalled many of the names of 
those whose burials he had attended there, for his con- 
nections had always been closer with Flatbush than 
with Brooklyn. Then his mind reverted to others — 
others who were dead in other places ; and he thought 
of his wife, whose bones lay in an alien burying 
ground upon the Hudson. He wondered if he would 
have them removed to Long Island; but he remem- 
bered that she had expressed no wish in that direc- 
tion ; in fact, she had been little interested at any time 
in what might take place after her death— either in 
this world or another. 

In this respect, it seemed to Aerson that his wife 
had been like Annetje, as, indeed, she had been like 
her in point of physical beauty. His eyes now wan- 
dered over to where his younger daughter was sitting, 
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in the pew with the bridal pair. Only the edge of her 
fine crin bonnet with its white and blue ribbons were 
visible ; but as he looked, he was conscious that another 
was looking also — that, from his position beside Dele- 
naut, Simon Bartwell's eyes were fixed upon the same 
confection of blue and white, and fixed in much more 
than a casual way. Then Aerson's mind went over 
the preceding days of their stay in Flatbush, and 
it seemed to him that Simon was very much pleased 
to leave his newly finished home, with all its conse- 
quent duties, to make this stay among what were 
mostly strangers; but Aerson quite understood the 
situation; and he glanced again in the direction of 
the white crin bonnet. 

He knew very well, by this time, that it was next to 
impossible to be sure of what went on in Annetje's 
mind; still, he had been more on his guard in that 
respect than formerly, and he felt that favoring winds 
were blowing. It had become almost a fever with 
him — this possibility of a union between Simon and 
Artnetje — a union, of one of his own blood with one 
of his own country and principles; he placed his in- 
tense desire in the matter to a longing for Annetje's 
welfare ; — could Delenaut have been convinced that his 
girl's happiness lay with a man like Alan Formont, 
there is no doubt but that he would have given his con- 
sent to a union between them; but such a conviction 
would have been impossible. So ingrained was Aerson's 
point of view, it is doubtful if he would have consid- 
ered it happiness, had evidences of the latter been 
before his very eyes. To save his daughter from such 
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a fate was what had been uppermost with him since 
the day of Sophie's disclosure. To all others evi- 
dently forgotten, the affair lay, in reality, close to 
Delenaut's consciousness day and night. And he had 
withered under it; for it was not for one like Aerson 
to keep matters of the mind from the expression of 
the lips. Now, as he thought of Simon beside him, 
and looked at what he could see of Annetje above the 
high pew-back before, he wondered if at last he was 
going to find peace. 

At that moment the minister was raising his voice in 
the last prayer of the service, and, with a feeling of 
deep and sincere emotion, Delenaut suddenly joined — 
silently seeking from the Giver of All Good this one 
great boon of domestic felicity; and, as he felt, of 
safety for himself and his family. And that after- 
noon, on the way to Gowanus, with Annetje staying 
over for yet another day to help Aunt Geretta in set- 
ting to rights, Aerson felt that his prayer had been 
answered, for Simon asked him for his daughter's 
hand in marriage, assuring the father that Annetje 
had already given him her promise. 

That night Delenaut fell beside his bed in a longer 
and more impassioned prayer than any he had offered 
before in his life — ^giving thanks that the Creator had 
shown him so plainly the righteousness of his course; 
and promising, in return, unswerving loyalty to his 
family, his country, and to this same God of his 
fathers whom he was addressing. And that this was 
the first prayer which, in secret, Aerson had offered 
since the day he had heard about Captain Formont's 
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interference with the affairs of the family at the Stone 
House, made it seem a turning point in the latter's 
history. Delenaut arose the next morning like a man 
remade. 

Annetje had asked that the engagement be kept 
secret for several days, pleading fatigue from the wed- 
ding as an excuse for putting off the many congratu- 
lations, and consequent lack of quiet, which were in- 
evitably in store. And in some manner this was to 
include Sophie. Why this should be, Annetje hardly 
explained to herself, but her father readily fell in 
with it. As for Sophie, she was so busy setting af- 
fairs to rights after the family's absence that she took 
little heed of what was going on in the matter of 
sentiment. She noticed only that her father had re- 
placed her in the contemplated trip with Annetje and 
Simon to New York to pick out the furniture for 
the latter's house, and of this she was not at all sorry ; 
she had neglected so many matters in the rush of 
the sewing for Annetje that she now felt called upon 
to assist Vectie in planning for all the pickling, pre- 
serving, and jellying, which would be necessary for 
the winter's table. And Vectie took so much joy in 
her young mistress's renewed assistance, which she 
had begun to feel lonely without, that the proposed 
work took on pleasant aspects to Sophie, after the 
continuous task of bending over needle and thread. 
Also, her father told her that he was to begin work 
immediately on the new addition, having been able 
to secure the carpenters from the mill upon the com- 
pletion of the work there. The addition was to be 
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of wood, shingled, with the Dutch kitchen, or h\g 
oven of brick, at the back. It occurred to Sophie 
that the time of year was one which would interfere 
with the reaping, but the explanation regarding the 
services of the carpenters, who were not easily se- 
cured in that region, seemed sufficient. 

When the three returned from the city, Annetje 
was enthusiastic in her praises of the furniture se- 
cured. In imagination she pictured the entire house, 
and dwelt overmuch — it seemed to her sister — upon 
the fact that no such expensive furnishing was to be 
found outside of New York, unless it were Mr. Liv- 
ingston's, and one or two others on Brooklyn Heights. 
However, Sophie attributed this enthusiasm to the 
retrospective exhilaration of the wedding; and went 
busily on her way with the selection of small cucum- 
bers for the pickling, peppers, and beans; as well as 
all the berries and fruits for preserving. She was not 
without notice of her father's changed attitude, but 
she attributed this, as well, to the good effects of half 
a week's freedom from labor, together with the re- 
newal of old acquaintances under such ebullient cir- 
cumstances. She took all his advice as to the unusual 
amount of plums to be preserved, and his questions as 
to the number of jars of peaches already stored on the 
cellar shelves. This seemed like a return to old times, 
indeed; for he had always taken concern in purely 
household affairs, this having grown out of the fact 
that their mother had died before the girls were really 
able to take note of such things. 

Warm from her labors of the afternoon, Sophie 
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was roving among her garden flowers after dinner, 
fanning herself with the edge of her little muslin 
apron, and observing the passing of the summer flow- 
ers and the beginning of the dahlias, asters, and the 
late golden-rod near the wood edge, when she noted 
Annetje stepping into the boat with Simon. In a 
moment they had pushed off into the stream, and it 
then occurred to Sophie that this was the third con- 
secutive evening that the two had gone rowing alone 
on the creek. A look of anxiety crossed her face, and, 
glancing over, she saw that her father was sitting 
without the door smoking his evening pipe. She went 
slowly across to him, stopping to pick a dark wine-red 
dahlia on the way. 

"Father," she said, coming up to him, "is it right 
for Annetje to be so much alone with Simon on the 
creek?" 

Why not?" he curtly replied. 

1 think Simon is fond of her; and it does not seem 
well to encourage him in quite such fashion." 

"And why not?" he again curtly inquired. 

Sophie looked at him reproachfully, not a little hurt. 

"Why, father, how can you ask that?" 

Then he took his pipe from his mouth, and un- 
crossed his legs, turning, however, a little to the side. 

"What's wrong with Simon and Annetje? Isn't 
that a good match ?" 

"But it takes two to make a match." 

"Well, and if Annetje is satisfied " 

"But of course she isn't." 

"And why not?" 
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Again she gave him a look of reproach. 

He turned then, knocking the ashes from his pipe 
against the side of his chair, and his unusually bright 
eyes meeting hers steadily. 

"She is so much satisfied that she has promised 
Simon to marry him.*' 

Sophie gazed at him without comprehending at 
first. Then her lips trembled. 

"Has Annetje told you this ?" 

It had occurred to Sophie that her father had made 
this arrangement himself, and was speaking of things 
as he would like to have them. 

"Of course she told me; and Simon, too. She 
promised him the night of the party at Geretta's; and 
he told me Sunday, coming home." 

"Then why hasn't she " The words were pas- 
sionate. Sophie's eyes blazed, and her cheeks crim- 
soned. Still she could not believe. "Father, you know 
that is impossible." 

He looked at her queerly. Then, speaking slowly: 
"I'd like to know why?" 

"Annetje is already engaged." 

Immediately the steel sprung to his eyes. He faced 
her like a bayonet. 

"Go into the house!" he commanded. 

She stood absolutely still — ^her eyes upon him — ^her 
cheeks still blazing. 

"Father, is this something you have put upon An- 
netje?" 

"Put upon Annetje? Stuff! Look at her face. 
Look at her actions. She's selected Simon herself, as 
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I knew she would if she were left alone. And she's 
selected the very best man in the whole world. Here 
she'll be, neighbor to her old home. You can run 
in and out whenever you want. Already Simon is 
one of us, and he's proved his worth. What more 
could you want for your sister? Would you like to 
exile her across water? Send her where you'll never 
see her ? Give her to a person about whom you know 
nothing? What kind of sisterhood is that? Sophie, 
you've got some strange notion into your head. Get 
it out right away. Don't come to me again with that 
look on your face. You are a foolish, silly girl, such 
as I would never take you for." 

"Perhaps I am," she answered slowly. Then, as 
slowly, she turned, and went back to the garden. But 
she did not stop there. She went on to the wood ; then 
on, still slowly, and up. She walked and walked in the 
gathering dusk, her mind confused and unable to form 
any definite pictures or conclusions. Finally she 
stopped ; she was in a clearing. She could see far off 
the lights of ships in the harbor. Above her the stars 
were appearing. A few birds were twittering a last 
farewell to the light. Was it true, was she a foolish, 
silly girl, taking as serious that which, to others, ap- 
peared but the affair of a day, evidently to be consid- 
ered without seriousness or real portent? She could 
not answer. A pain was tugging at her heart, and 
this was composed half of her own perplexities, half 
of despair that she alone was shut out from Annetje's 
confidence. After all, she was something to be shunned 
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by her sister who reserved her confidences for others, 
and proclaimed foolish and silly by her father. She 
threw herself upon a bank of moss and burst into 
tears. 



XVII 

Why she purposely omitted her sister from her ccwi- 
fidence at this moment it would be difficult for An- 
netje to define. She recognized that in both Sophie 
and her father which to the younger girl was vag^e 
and unexplainable, and because of this more or less 
to be feared, or at least shunned. Annetje wished to 
be queen in her own domain; to herself she frankly 
acknowledged this. Realizing, no matter how ob- 
scurely, something superior or higher in her father 
and her sister — something which lay entirely outside 
her own capabilities or clearness of comprehension, 
she resented it in so far as she wished not to be 
brought in contact with it, nor to be judged by it. 
Because of this she had been willing to stand the ig- 
nominy of her elopement; she did not wish her lover 
judged by the standards of Sophie nor her father; she 
did not wish in any way to be drawn herself into a 
controversy with which she had no patience because 
she had no sympathy with nor understanding of the 
motive. She was willing her father should know of 
her engagement to Bartwell because she felt that 
here she had no opposition, that in this case her fa- 
ther was entirely in sympathy, and would welcome 
Simon when the latter went to him. But with Sophie 
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she was filled with very nearly the same alarm as in 
the case of Formont. This is where she became con- 
fused, and to be confused on any subject was very 
disagreeable to Annetje, impinging as it would upon 
her ease of mind, her whole sense of serenity— a sense 
which was as necessary to her as breath itself. 

Annetje's reasoning powers were very fine and keen 
as far as they went ; outside of that, however, all was 
void, and the unknown was hateful to her. From 
a child she disliked penetrating beyond the easy ; while 
her sister's pleasure was in attacking that which was 
most difficult and apparently obscure. Thus Sophie 
had not hesitated to take upon her young shoulders 
the problem of Captain Formont and her father, when 
she saw that the problem was there to be solved. An- 
netje had tried to evade it. But the latter's recogni- 
tion of the responsibility which Sophie had essayed, 
now made her feel something incongruous in her 
present relation with Simon where Sophie was con- 
cerned. In consequence, she sought to evade this 
also, and not through any dislike of her sister, but 
because of the loss of serenity to herself that So- 
phie's knowledge of the new arrangement would en- 
tail. Once settled, however, she would be as likely 
to turn to Sophie, and recognize her helpfulness and 
companionableness, as was the case after Formont's 
departure. Also, Annetje had very little of the retal- 
iatory about her; she had no thought of vengeance 
toward Formont for his desertion of her. Once her 
own comfort and prospect of pleasure in life was 
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again insured, Formont might become any one of a 
multitude of unnoticeable people. 

Sophie comprehended this attitude on Annetje's 
part as little as the latter penetrated the intricacies or 
nobilities of the former's point of view. Therefore, 
Sophie suffered most keenly this apparent want of 
affection on the part of one she still considered her 
"little sister." For a while this completely blotted 
the fact of Annet je's inconstancy ; and, indeed, Sophie 
was more inclined to consider it pique than incon- 
stancy, for she little could realize that any girl, once 
having loved a man like Captain Formont to the stage 
of eloping with him to a distant country, could turn 
in the space of six months to another man absolutely 
without the temperament and charm of the first. 
So hurt was Sophie by Annetje's ignoring of her 
claim to at least second consideration in a matter so 
intimate, that she could bring herself to no allusion to 
it. Consequently, restraint began to develop which 
was as uncomfortable to Annetje as it was painful, 
to Sophie. Annetje really desired her sister's co- 
operation, especially as time advanced to where clothes 
and wedding preparations must be immediately con- 
sidered. Annetje had so far fallen away from her 
former frivolous girl friends that she had no place 
for them at a time like this. And finally Sophie rec- 
ognized this fact, and gradually drifted into the posi- 
tion of usefulness and confidence which she could 
always so ably fill. But never at any time was allu- 
sion made to the intimacies of the situation; neither 
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Simon Bartwell nor Alan Formont were discussed 
between them. 

Often, however, as the day for the nuptials drew 
near, Sophie found herself absorbed more and more 
with thoughts of Formont. Why had he never writ- 
ten, she asked herself. It was impossible for Sophie 
to believe that he had simply become indifferent to 
Annetje. Was it that he had felt it for the girl's own 
good that he never return? But that hardly seemed 
compatible with the lover that Formont undoubtedly 
was. Could it be that, with his return to England, 
affection for his country had returned, and he had 
decided to take up service once more for her? This 
seemed more likely for a man like Formont, who cer- 
tainly esteemed honor highly, as was shown by his 
tearing himself away from Annetje, when it was ob- 
vious agony for him to do so, that she might not lose 
honor among her friends. Had Sophie not been there, 
and had she but heard the intelligence of the parting 
from others, she might have been inclined to think 
Formont weak in giving up her sister at such a mo- 
ment, even upon intention of a swift return. But she 
knew well that, having laid down his commission in 
the army, he would be without funds, and at the time 
she had been fully impressed by his wish to consider 
all that would concern her sister in the future, as well 
as their happiness of the moment. And Sophie was 
aware also, had he not returned at that moment to 
England, before news of his having decided to drop 
his commission and become a citizen of the new re- 
public had gone forth, that it might be impossible for 
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him to return at all to secure his patrimony. Then, 
estates such as the one in question often took consid- 
erable time to settle; what if he should finally return, 
expecting Annetje to await him? But against this 
now dire possibiliy was the fact of no letters. No 
letters! Why had he not written? Again chaos 
reigned as far as further speculation on the subject 
as a whole was concerned. So, at such times, Sophie 
would finally return to a contemplation of the neces- 
sities of a bride. Yet again and again, in the day, in 
the night, no matter what doing, the question would 
arise; and again, as before, remain unanswered. 

So the days and weeks passed. Almost all the flow- 
ers were gone from the fields and roadsides but gold- 
en-rod and purple astors. The addition to the Stone 
House was finished, and Vectie with all her kitchen 
accoutrements was there installed. The former 
kitchen was redecorated, and handsomely furnished 
in mahogany. The house seemed now very large and 
fine. Even Annetje commented favorably upon its 
appearance, and compared the greater space for guests 
with that furnished for the wedding at Flatbush. So- 
phie agreed, but mourned for the little hill, which had 
been torn away with all its pretty turf and flowering 
shrubs, to make room for the new part. Annetje 
proposed that her father restore the windows, which 
had been closed at the time of the war, on the long 
north side of the house; but, while willing to go to 
almost any expense in other directions, Delenaut 
showed a strange disinclination to restore the north 
wall. This was where the house still bore the ear- 
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marks of a fort; even the narrow slits for guns re- 
mained; and as it was against a rise of the land in 
that direction — the whole edifice, indeed, having been 
set in a little elbow of rising ground — he refused, on 
the plea that no outlook was obtainable in that di- 
rection, besides its presenting an unpierced face to the 
north winds, which in the winter rushed so fiercely 
down the valley. But no one was deceived by his ex- 
planations, probably not even himself; all knew that 
it was his desire to leave this part of his abode as a 
monument to the bravery of Stirling's soldiers, and 
as a reminder of the day when his country had been 
overrun by an infamous enemy. He capitulated, how- 
ever, to the public opinion as represented by his house- 
hold, to the extent of planting a thick hedge along the 
bank which followed the north wall ; and, as vines had 
already been trained there, it presented a sight not 
unattractive to one who, rounding the road at that 
point, came unexpectedly upon it. 

Determined as her father in many respects where 
her own affairs were concerned, Annetje had insisted 
upon Sophie's acting as bridesmaid. To this the lat- 
ter had pleaded that, being older than Annetje, it 
would not be seemly for her to act in such a capacity, 
and had urged Polly Ditmar instead. At this Annetje 
had frowned, and looked cross for some time there- 
after; but upon a visit to New York in the interests 
of the trousseau, and a call more or less obligatory 
upon Polly, this young lady had described a brides- 
maid's costume in such glowing terms that Annetje 
had capitulated on the spot. As to her own gown, it 
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was to be of white and pink, and resplendent with a 
train — something which none of the Flatbush cos- 
tumes had boasted. Thereupon, ag^in had arisen deep 
friendship with Polly; Polly was now either at Go- 
wanus or Annetje at New York. So at last Sophie 
was left alone to attend to the task of entertaining 
numberless guests at the wedding at Crow-Step. Si- 
mon's house was to take the place of that of the 
groom's parents at such a time; so Sophie and Vectie 
had affairs there to look out for as well, for Annetje 
was not at all willing to stop operations on her elab- 
orate trousseau to give thought to pies and cakes — 
especially when she knew Sophie was so efficient in 
that direction. 

When the day before the wedding arrived every- 
thing was completed. Polly was at the house, and 
Sophie — tired from long exertions— escaped to the 
woods, becoming possessed of a great longing to elude 
for a time all these manifestations of material jollity 
and felicity, and to look out upon the wide face of 
nature. She passed close to the field's edge, where 
here and there late com was still waving, but as a 
rule the earth was brown, with scattered pumpkins, 
seeding cucumbers, and late melons. The rich colors 
of the autumn attracted her; the still afternoon warmth 
over the fields with the distant blue haze among 
brown, yellow, and evergreen foliage, with dashes of 
crimson in the sumac and maples, together with the 
white trunks of the birch against dark neighboring 
boles ; and all around bees humming busily, birds twit- 
tering lazily — filling her with a sense of infinite possi- 
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bility of emotion. The world of nature had arrived 
at that stage where it was impossible to question; all 
was but to feel. And, lying with her back flat upon 
the tall, brown, fruited grass of a clearing, she closed 
her eyes, seeing through feeling the colors and forms 
again — forms and colors of the autumn — wonderful 
mystery of perfected life. Perfected life! And was 
hers ever to be perfected, she wondered? Why, like 
the autumn fields and woods, had she, too, not passed 
beyond the point of questioning? Why was her labor 
of the year not enough, like theirs, so that she could 
lie thus, and be conscious of nothing but oneness with 
nature, oneness with Gk)d; able to lay aside all fears 
or responsibilities for the approaching winter because 
her work, like nature's, had arrived at fulfilment. Ah, 
she thought, there was the difference between man 
and nature. One was separated from the conscious- 
ness of good and evil, and had but to follow the be- 
hests of the Divine God; the other battled ever with 
its own consciousness, and was forever dissatisfied. 
Why could not she, Sophie, be contented with the con- 
tentedness of her sister, who was like a bird preparing 
her nest, twittering but over the quality of the straws. 
Even when considering the quantities of fruit for a 
cake, Sophie found herself weighing her feelings along 
with the currants and raisins. It was ridiculous ! She 
agreed with her father that she was silly and foolish, 
and she began to imagine that some uneasy force had 
in a manner become possessed of her, and that she 
would never be at rest again. She had given over con- 
sidering any particular reason for her unrest ; she had 
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ceased thinking of Captain Formont and the strange- 
ness of his silence; but within, almost unconsciously 
now, there reverberated accusations of her own un- 
fulfilled promises; of the futility of one who could 
have made promises anent other people's behavior 
or conduct, without at all knowing the power to in- 
fluence such behavior in the slightest. Like Annetje, 
like her father, she wanted perfection of self; but she 
diflfered from them in this — she would never reach 
the point where perfection could be acknowledged. 
But she felt, at least, that she could have refrained 
from making promises of whose fulfilment she was 
uncertain. Of course, at the time, she had been un- 
conscious of her immaturity — for she laid all this upon 
herself — both the promise and its unfulfilment; and 
it made no diflference to her that Captain Formont had 
not returned to claim that which she had promised ; it 
was not of him, apparently, that she thought, it was 
of her own incompetency. 

A very great lassitude possessed her; these wed- 
dings were tiring things, she concluded; and particu- 
larly she disliked the wines and liquors, and conse- 
quent drinking. She thought she could never like a 
man very much again after she had seen him intoxi- 
cated; of course, she did not include her own family 
in this; Sophie felt that one was obliged to like one's 
family just as one liked nature and God; and it was 
significant of her attitude that she loved Annetje none 
the less because of her varying actions, nor her father 
because of his words to her. 

A soft wind began to send little waves across the 
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grass. With half-shut eyes the girl watched the pro- 
gression — like waves of the sea they seemed to come 
from everywhere and go nowhere; but regularly, 
rhythmically, the fine brown grass-tops bent with the 
breeze, lay for a moment as before a scythe, then 
gracefully recovered, again only to go through the 
same movements. Fatigued by the unusual exertions 
of the preceding weeks, Sophie's gaze became fascinat- 
ed by these measures of the air — playing upon her 
face, beating against the grass ; she began to doze, and 
as she did so waving blades became waves of the sea 
— and the wind became that which plays over wide 
water. As she fell into real slumber the image re- 
mained, and finally she seemed to be far out upon 
currents that rose and fell in giant curves with foam 
at the crests, and a wind that was mighty in propor- 
tion. The sky was apparently overcast, but no rain 
fell — there was but the beating wind and mighty 
wave. 

At first, in this dream, Sophie appeared to be mere 
spirit, looking down upon a dry tempest; but shortly 
this changed, and she was upon a frail craft, neither 
boat nor raft, with neither sail nor oar, yet in some 
mysterious fashion she was able to steer its course. 
Over one wave after another it went, the foam curling 
around it, spray dashing high, yet never submerging. 

She had gone far, when suddenly upon the horizon 
she perceived a vessel with sails full set, winging its 
way like a bird on an aerial sea ; yet something about 
it resembled a bird of ill-omen. She was not sure 
whether this was because of its hue — a dark slate- 
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tone — or the peculiarity of its build, which was not 
that of the day, but of a hundred years before— one 
of the broad-beamed, high-pooped sea-going galleys, 
by means of which Sophie's forefathers had made 
their way across the Atlantic from their homes in the 
Old World. But to add to this there was a bristling 
array of guns along either side, and the deck seemed 
clear-swept. In fact, it appeared to be a replica of a 
picture in an old, narrow, black frame which hung 
in her father's bedroom in the Stone House; and this 
picture was the pirate ship of the famous Captain 
Kidd, who, in the year of the building of the Stone 
House, had landed on the Long Island coast, and there 
buried some of his infamous treasure. She traced 
every line, every rope, every yard of sail, every bris- 
tling gun-mouth which, from a child, had been fa- 
miliar to her, and all was the same; she was upon the 
sea, alone with the pirate ship of the once honored 
citizen of New York, now become the most to be 
feared pirate on all the seas of the globe. No, not 
alone, for now she perceived that over to the left was 
another craft, and that down upon this the ship of 
death was bearing. 

It was plain that the second vessel, also full-set for 
speed, was trying to escape its enemy; and that she 
was a gallant little craft was evident, for she made 
good time. But, even so, the larger ship was gain- 
ing. Foot by foot, the onlooker saw the contest nar- 
row, till at last, almost alongside, a volley broke from 
the galley's side. Against the dashing sea and almost 
ink-black skies this fire was appalling; the masts on 
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the smaller boat cracked and fell ; the sails were soon 
afloat, then sinking beneath the water. Suddenly 
all was life upon the larger craft; men seemed to 
spring from nowhere; and, as Sophie watched, she 
saw that preparations were being made for bringing 
the boats alongside. 

Her own frail craft seemed to pass unnoticed in 
the contest, though, gradually, she was drawing near- 
er and nearer. One form alone was visible upon the 
doomed ship. Her heart swelled with thoughts of the 
fate in store. With the kind of strength provided 
only in dreams, she exerted her little craft to the ut- 
most; if only she could bring it alongside so that 
the apparently doomed man might leap to her side 
and safety as the robbers plunged to the deck they 
were riddling. 

As she put on speed, the waves jumped about her 
like demons, and there seemed to be voices near luring 
her also to destruction ; but amidst them all, she called, 
and the lone figure upon the deck appeared to hear. 
He turned, and amid the raging of the elements, and 
the fire of the pirate guns pouring fire and trails of 
black smoke, she recognized the face of Captain For- 
mont. For a moment their eyes met in recognition. 
A note of gladness rose to his, and he seemed on the 
point of springing forward; but immediately, all 
around, swarmed the figures of the enemy; she saw 
the mad rush upon him — saw the flash of pistols and 
the glance of polished steel. The next moment he 
was borne to the d6ck, then the swift sweep of a dozen 
arms and he was over and sinking in the wave. 
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How far away seemed that spot where the man had 
disappeared ! Again she strove to overcome the crash- 
ing wind and mounting wave ; and it appeared a task 
such as her strength had never before essayed. Now 
she was upon the point of swamping, again she was 
borne forward by a thrust of the great forces of the 
deep below her. She saw him rise and sink ag^in. 
Would she never reach that point? She stood erect, 
her hair streaming out around, her clothes drenched 
and tattered. In some way she was conscious, amid 
her own straining, that the ship upon which he had 
stood was being scuttled, and that it was sinking amid 
monstrous whorls of sea and sucking currents. In 
another minute it would be beneath the surface. Still 
she did not give up her search — once more she was 
sure he would arise to the surface, and she was di- 
rectly over the spot where he had disappeared. It 
was now so dark she could hardly see; drops of rain 
were upon her face, and the spray was blinding high. 
Yet she groped with her eyes, and soon was rewarded. 
With a cry she stooped to grasp the drowning figure. 
But her reach fell short, and, with a look of unutter- 
able reproach and anguish, he sank beneath the sea. 

Sophie opened her eyes to a sky as black as that of 
her dream, to swift wind, and thick rain upon her 
face. Yet for a moment she lay without moving. 
So intense had been the fantasy of her sleep, she could 
not yet believe it merely such. Formont's gaze was 
still upon her, his look of anguish and reproach still 
filled her being with answering emotion. She was 
shaking like the leaves upon the trees around, and 
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absolutely unable to move. When she did, she was 
stiff, as though the exertions which her sleep had im- 
aged were indeed real. But she was getting wet to 
the skin, and after a little the chill penetrated, so that 
she hurried to shelter. 

Even after she had changed her clothing and stood 
ready to descend for the evening meal, Sophie was 
still shivering. But on her way down she crossed to ^ 
her father's room and gazed intently upon the little 
picture in the narrow, black ebony frame. Yes, every- 
thing was exactly as in her dream. She could pick 
out the figure she had identified as the infamous pi- 
rate. Then she laughed, relieved. But the face of 
Captain Formont would not as readily dissolve itself 
into mere pictured fancy, and all through the evening 
it came recurringly before her. 

All through the evening, too, the rain lasted, the 
wind mounting with the hours; and there was much 
speculation regarding the succeeding day. Annetje 
especially was much perturbed. But the weather 
persisted after all were in bed. Sophie could not 
sleep, and about the middle of the night she rose and 
went into Annetje's room, where she had seen, by a 
crack under the door, that a candle was lighted. 

Her sister was lying wide-eyed upon the bed. 

"Sophie," she exclaimed pettishly, "do you think 
this wind is keeping up forever? And the rain simply 
beats and beats against the pane." She lifted herself, 
gazing forlornly toward the row upon row of small, 
rain-splashed window panes. 

"If it beats so hard, it is not likely to last so long; 
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probably it will clear by day. But is it only the rain 
that troubles you, Annetje?" 

Annetje looked at her suspiciously. "And what 
else?" she asked, again pettishly. 

Sophie regarded her for some time. 

"Do you never think of Captain Formont, An- 
netje?" 

"And why should I?" the girl exclaimed. "Why 
should I insult Simon by thinking of him?" 

"Do you never wonder if he might return? Do 
you never think perhaps something has kept him that 
he could not prevent — that he may have been wounded, 
or that his country may have imprisoned him for what 
he intended renouncing ? Do you never think it might 
not be his fault that he did not write?" 

"No, I do not. We would have heard some way 
had it been so — ^the papers would have told. But 
why do you bring up all these unpleasant thoughts 
when the night is enough to drive one mad with its 
blustering and blowing? I never saw so queer a girl 
as you are, Sophie." 

Sophie moved around, arranging little things out 
of place. It was the last night her sister would occupy 
the room — the last time she would be a "little sister" 
in every sense; to-morrow she would belong to an- 
other. Sophie wished to be very tender and kind. She 
longed to sit by Annetje and take her in her arms as 
a mother might have done, smoothing away her fears 
of the storm. But something withheld her; she, too, 
was filled with fears. 
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"And if he did come, dear; if at' last he did^'come, 
would you have no feeling, no reproaches?" 

"Why should I have? It is not my fault that he 
went without me — ^you and he decided that; if he re- 
turns you can settle it between you." 

When Annetje was physically or mentally disturbed, 
as she was to-night by the noise 6f the elements, she 
became unreasonable, and now she vented her mood 
upon Sophie. She felt free to speak her mind at last, 
for to-morrow she would be a bride ; no longer would 
she owe allegiance to those in the Stone House; no 
longer be obliged to follow what course of action her 
father or Sophie might feel like laying out. She would 
be mistress to-morrow, and that thought was sweet; 
with this first touch of freedom, she could begin to ex- 
ercise that prerogative of fault-finding at her pleasure 
which seemingly belonged to married folk, or the 
heads of families. No longer Sophie appeared to her 
a person to be considered in talking to ; she could speak 
as she liked to any one henceforth. 

"But, Annetje," Sophie was saying painfully and 
shyly, "your own feelings — your affection, did it fade 
so quickly?" 

Annetje's face exhibited one shade of emotion after 
another; but they were not disinterested ones. 

"Oh, this affection about which people talk so much ! 
This love ! I do not see so much of it among married 
folk; why, then, should it be so essential before mar- 
riage? I liked Captain Formont, and I was willing 
to go with him, because life would have been more 
pleasant than here, at this Stone House, where noth- 
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ing was thought of but battle relics. I wished to live 
elsewhere than in a fort, or beside a tomb. Besides, 
it is for a man to love, not a woman. I was top soft 
with Captain Formont, that is why he deserted me so 
readily. And that is what Polly says, too. I let him 
see how much I liked him, and that is bad. It only 
causes uneasiness and suffering. I don't want any 
more feeling like that — any pain when one is gone, 
just because he is gone. It will never be that way 
with Simon, and I shall be happier. Yes, I am glad 
I am to marry Simon instead of Captain Formont. He 
was always demanding promises. And Simon never 
does. He is much more comfortable. Of course, I do 
not care for Gowanus, but then the Mill is a good way 
nearer Brooklyn. And we have such a fine carriage. 
Polly says I am lucky, and I suppose I am. Anyway, 
I am going to marry Simon to please myself, and I 
never give a thought now to Captain Formont. I 
wish you hadn't mentioned him." 

She lay down again and turned her face the other 
way, as though desiring no further conversation. 
After a short while, perhaps because of the interven- 
tion of Sophie's presence between her consciousness 
and the driving rain, she fell asleep. Before blowing 
out the light, Sophie leaned over the bed. A more 
perfect sight of girlish loveliness could hardly be im- 
agined; her soft hair lay flattened by the weight of 
her previous tossing, and resembled beaten gold; a 
soft moisture covered her forehead ; against her cheeks 
the dark lashes lay in perfect curve with the equally 
perfect arch of brow above. The outline of body and 
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limbs was revealed by the thin covering, lying in an 
abandon of unconscious beauty ; while her arms, slim, 
yet rounded exquisitely from shoulder to elbow, ta- 
pered to wrists and delicate slim fingers. Sophie felt 
that the Creator must have formed Annetje in a burst 
of love; to have created one so beautiful as her sister 
must have meant some unusual attention from that 
Power which had the being of all creatures at com- 
mand. Annetje lay like a prostrate blossom, as beau- 
tiful and as fragrant. Was it not enough that she 
should give such pleasure as flowers give? Did one 
not ask too much in asking one as lovely as Annetje 
for those qualities which more ordinary mortals might 
be expected to possess — qualities of devotion, of con- 
stancy, or of suffering? Suffering was disfiguring, 
as Sophie could prove from the case of the little widow 
in Brooklyn who could never get over her husband's 
death on the terrible prison ship in the harbor of the 
Wallabout above Brooklyn; though of no compelling 
beauty, she had turned from a sweet young matron 
to a thin, white, and finally shriveled old woman, al- 
though she was not yet much above thirty-five. This 
woman had suffered every pang which it was reported 
to her that her husband suffered; consequently, sweet 
looks and fair form were no longer for her. 

Sophie blew out the candle, and looked to see if the 
night was less severe. There seemed to be a lull, but 
before she had gotten into bed, the rain had begun 
again. The elements at least were not yet smiling 
upon Annetje's nuptials. 
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The rain continued through the night and early 
morning. After a slow scattering of the clouds, the 
sun appeared at noon, warm upon the moist earth. 
There would be no very pleasant going for foot or 
chaise, for mud was deep in the roads; nevertheless 
the spirits of the wedding party revived with the re- 
turning blue of the vault above, and when the hour of 
the ceremony arrived — four of the afternoon — the air 
was faultless, a clear, dazzling autumn day having re- 
sulted. 

Polly Ditmar was now the life of the house. Her 
coal-black eyes and hair, and ivory-white skin dashed 
at cheeks and lips with crimson, were accentuated by 
as merry a glance and as arch a manner as was ever 
beheld in Gowanus. And Polly had shown un- 
thought of consideration in choosing merely a cream- 
colored satin gown of simple make for bridesmaid 
toilette that she might not interfere with the intended 
effect of the bride — which proved, indeed, truly regal 
despite the slim, girlish fignre of the wearer. The 
petticoat of pink brocade was overswept by a bodice 
and train of a m.agnificent white ground brocaded 
with blossoms of pink. The train fell from the shoul- 
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ders to a length never before exhibited on Long Is- 
land, and was the cause of wonderment on the part of 
every female eye in the gathering; how many yards 
had this remarkable train required? — ^what was the 
cost per yard? — by whom had it been made, and at 
what price? Surely, Aerson Delenaut was a man of 
great wealth to have given his daughter such a won- 
derful bridal gown! 

Aerson Delenaut's heart almost burst with pride as 
he beheld her sweeping down the stairs, and through 
the broad door which opened into the best room; and 
as he glanced from her to Simon — entirely in pearl- 
colored silk with silver embroidery — his emotion did 
indeed overflow ; and Sophie caught him wiping away 
a tear which had stolen from his brimming eyes. Her 
heart went out to him, and she drew nearer, putting 
her arm through his, and pressing softly his sleeve in 
sympathy. He glanced at her in response, and between 
daughter and father there passed the first look in a 
long time which carried both love and sympathy. 

After that, everything seemed to pass on golden 
wings; and when the hour for the elders to depart 
had arrived, even the old ladies, in large silver-rimmed 
spectacles and prim, folded kerchiefs over black, 
seemed disinclined to move; for beside the glory of 
the bridal party, there were many of great names from 
New York, of whom the simpler Long Island folk 
had heard, but never heretofore seen. There was 
Polly Ditmar's parents — Mrs. Ditmar black of eye 
like her daughter, but with heavily powdered hair 
strung with jewels, and with more jewels flashing 
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from her breast and wrists. Like her daughter, too, 
she had the facility for making herself at home every- 
where, and she now threw much gayety around her, 
and drew every one out with her lively measures and 
story-telling. She appeared in love with Crow-Step, 
and told Aerson Delenaut that she was coming over 
the succeeding week so that he might point out all 
the evidences of the battle which had waged there, 
and about which, in a general way, she had heard from 
her brother, who was a colonel on Brooklyn Heights 
at the time. Her husband was as silent in conversa- 
tion as his wife was volatile; but he possessed so fine a 
dignity and so sweet an expression that they formed 
what seemed a perfect couple. And, beside these 
were many other equally fashionable people of both 
English and Dutch derivation; some who had been 
schoolmates of Annetje and Sophie in the city ; others 
who were relatives of their mother in New York and 
New Jersey. One was a general in the army who, 
like Delenaut, had been wounded in the first stages of 
the great conflict, and, consequently, had been obliged, 
like him, to give up continued service. The two men 
sat together outside the house on the flagged walk, 
smoking one pipe after another, the while they talked 
of that which had happened in the valley of Gowanus 
and on the adjoining heights. 

Many stayed overnight for the next day's festivi- 
ties at Simon's new house; and those who did not re- 
main, for want of room, were to return on the mor- 
row. And this function of high tea at the Mill, as 
the new place began to be called, followed by dancing 
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upon the splendid stretch of freshly waxed floor, 
proved fully as enjoyable, if not as exciting, as that 
of the ceremony itself. The contrast of the two houses 
was marked; without and within the new mansion 
there was a sense of lightness and modernity as con- 
trasted with that which was solid, heavy, and dark 
in the Stone House, and of a period which was now 
passing. Crow-Step had been erected at a time when 
redmen still lurked in the woods near by, and when 
walls must be built to withstand swift arrows, or even 
musket balls; also, when homes were far apart, and 
the terrors of fires, to be fought single-handed, neces- 
sitated stone and brick rather than wood for the walls, 
and tiles rather than shingles for the roofs. In ad- 
dition, the Stone House was of that period when prac- 
tically all travel was by water; hence it was upon a 
convenient low bank, while the new house stood upon 
a promontory, whose height set off its points of ar- 
chitecture to advantage. 

And in this mansion of lightness and brilliancy, 
Annetje fitted like a jewel in its box; her train swept 
the waxed boards as though they had been made, the 
one to set off the other; and the numerous mirrors, 
for which from the first she had pleaded, reflected 
both. Hardly a maid in that assembly but envied 
Annetje her good fortune; yet on all sides were con- 
gratulations, for they had realized that something be- 
yond the simplicity of most of their fates must of ne- 
cessity have been in store for one so exquisite as 
Annetje Delenaut. And so cordial and graceful had 
been Annetje's manner to them always, so ready had 
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she been to fall in with their pleasures, that there was 
no grudging her the good things of life which un- 
doubtedly were now to be hers. No one spoke of Cap- 
tain Formont ; indeed, Gerretta had been more discreet 
in this particular than even Annetje had imagined. 
Gerret knew nothing of the circumstance; hence the 
ignorance of all but the few already involved. And 
upon this day even Sophie's mind was free from fear 
or conjecture; Annetje had settled the matter, as far 
as she was concerned, on the evening before the wed- 
ding, in her own room, with the storm beating with- 
out ; at least, Sophie was convinced there was nothing 
coercive on her father's part where the match was 
concerned. And her sister was satisfied. So, amid 
the gayety, Sophie moved quite happily, only conscious 
when at last the lights were out and she was laying 
her head upon the pillow of an undercurrent of unrest 
which was quite apart from any anxiety as to the 
success of the proceedings of the day, or the fa- 
tigue which these naturally evoked. But the fatigue 
was too genuine to be evaded, and it was not many 
minutes before she was soundly sleeping. 

Following the week of the wedding came that in 
which the bride and groom made their return calls. 
The joumeyings thus evoked formed the only wed- 
ding trips of the time. Annetje threw herself into 
these heartily, especially enjoying the days when she 
journeyed to New York, seemingly never tiring of 
donning fine array, and proceeding across the ferry 
to Manhattan. The last of all was to be a ball given 
by the Ditmars in their home at Bowling Green in 
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honor of the couple. For this Annetje was to wear 
her wedding frock, which she would take in a box. 

The day was another of fine, clear, autumn weather, 
and they decided to go by boat, and to use a sail, thus 
taking advantage of the steady southwest breeze 
which was blowing. Sophie had an errand at the 
Vengen's, so she accompanied her sister and Simon 
to the mouth of the creek, preparing to return along 
the road, a walk of about a mile. 

Annetje was in the greatest humor, her peach- 
blossom face glancing archly from the recesses of her 
pink-lined leghorn bonnet, as she gleefully described 
the guests of note who were to be present at the ball. 
With smiling eyes and lips, she scolded Sophie for 
not attending, retailing all that she would miss of the 
supper, the dance, and the sight of the fine people. But 
Sophie felt that she had seen enough of people, fine 
or otherwise, to last her for a lifetime; and was quite 
willing to put her thoughts on the wild grapes she 
was turning into wine and jelly. She but wished a 
special recipe for the jelly which she was to get from 
Mrs. Vengen. 

At the little pier which extended into the cove at 
the Vengen place, she was put ashore, and she stood 
for some time watching the sail with the two figures 
and that of a negro servant crossing to the opposite 
point of Red Hook, finally disappearing beyond the 
land there. Annetje's handkerchief was waving as 
they rounded the point, and a little smile remained on 
Sophie's face as she turned toward the Vengen house. 
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She was pleased with Annetje's happiness, than which 
there seemed nothing more complete. 

The youngest Vengens, five in all, came running to 
meet her. The three oldest of the family were among 
those who had been buried upon the island in the 
creek — ^young lads who had taken up arms in their 
country's cause, and, by the fatalities so plentiful at 
that time, had happened together in a regiment which 
had defiantly faced their pursuers instead of plunging 
for safety into the waters of the creek before them. 
Thus they had fallen not far from their home, which 
had previously been deserted by the mother and chil- 
dren, who had sought safer quarters on the mainland. 
Two others of the large family — a boy, and a girl next 
oldest — ^had succumbed to the fever which raged in 
the region after the return to Gowanus; so, all that 
was left was the present little brood, the eldest six- 
teen, and the youngest eight. The eldest, a boy, had 
been weeding the garden when the others caught sight 
of Sophie's landing. He joined them in a wild scoop 
upon her, and she made her way to the house with 
seemingly innumerable hands clinging to her frock, 
and half as many lips asking questions which tumbled 
over themselves in their eagerness to be answered. 

And Sophie had not forgotten that for which they 
so eagerly inquired; she carried a little basket filled 
with cakes and sweets from the wedding — the wonders 
of which the children had heard without being al- 
lowed to view. Mrs. Vengen, a large, plain, sweet- 
faced woman, in a dark chintz frock, came to the door 
and rescued the basket, placing its contents in orderly 
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groups upon the table that no one might suffer at 
the expense of others more greedy and able to grasp. 

There was a beautiful outlook from the Vengen 
door — straight across the cove to New York Bay, with 
its distant small green islands, and the shore of New 
Jersey sweeping down toward the hills of Staten Is- 
land. Many masts lay rocking along the farther shore 
by Red Hook, and here and there a larger vessel rode 
at anchor in the broader waters of the bay. A ship 
of some dimensions was just coming from the Nar- 
rows, and it bore all the evidences of a long sea voy- 
age. 

Sophie partook of some tea with Mrs. Vengen in 
a kitchen which much resembled that of her Aunt Ger- 
retta's at Flatbush, while the children ate their cakes 
and drank the cambric variety provided for them. As 
Sophie sipped her's from the blue-and-white cup, 
her eyes remained upon the weather-beaten sails which 
she continued to see clearly through the doorway, even 
after the newly arrived vessel had passed Red Hook, 
and its hulk had become lost to view behind the inter- 
vening heights. 

Half an hour later, as she secured the jelly recipe, 
and turned up the road homeward, she saw that the 
ship had dropped anchor north of Governor's Island, 
for the sails were lowering; and, finally, only a couple 
of mastheads remained in sight, mingling at last with 
others that had been there before them. As Sophie 
neared the Stone House, even these became lost to 
view behind the ever-ascending curves of Brooklyn 
Heights. 
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By four o'clock the jelly was in its various moulds. 
Sophie had changed her print gown for one of white 
muslin, and gone into the front room, which, since 
the opening of the addition, had become, in fact, the 
"best room" again, to be opened only on special oc- 
casions, or for particular guests. The shutters were 
now to be kept closed against sun and dust, with only 
a weekly opening for sweeping and polishing; but 
one of the shutters toward the west had become unfas- 
tened, owing to a defective latch, so that a temporary 
tying with hempen cord was necessary. 

Thus engaged, she heard horse's hoofs, but thought 
it Caesar, or her father, returning from Brooklyn with 
full saddlebags. But there was something quick and 
insistent about this sound, and when it turned in at 
the house, she peeped out between the shutters she 
was fastening, but the rider had disappeared up the 
carriageway. An instant later, she heard a step at 
the door, and Vectie's voice, answered by a strange 
one; and, as she crossed the room, the door from the 
hall was thrown wide open, and Captain Formont 
strode in. 

His hat was in his hand, and he stood facing her — 
eyes blazing, face chalky white. 

"What is this I hear?" he demanded, without the 
slightest words of greeting or introduction. "Where 
is Annetje, and where can I see her?" 

When Sophie could find voice, she asked him to be 
seated. 

"No, no!" he replied hastily, red flashing to his 
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white face. "I have no time for calls. I have come 
for Annetje, and she alone." 

"Captain Formont, you have been gone a long time 
to come for her so suddenly." Sophie's tone was 
even, but her heart was beating rapidly. 

He gave her a look of scorn. 

"That is neither here nor there. I have come for 
her, that is all — and every minute is precious. If she 
is in this house, I want to know it." 

"She is not in this house, but ^" 

"Then, where is she?" 

Although he did not move, it seemed to Sophie 
that he was advancing upon her, and his eyes had the 
look of an eagle who had been wounded and was 
preparing for its adversary. 

"What is this stuff I have heard at the ferry? 
What is all this talk of marriage? She will marry 
but one, and that one myself. Not all the men in 
the world can keep me from her." 

"I — am — afraid — her husband — will." 

Her voice trembled. 

"Then you need be afraid no longer." 

His words were like stinging lashes, and Sophie 
felt them as such — across her face. She put up her 
hands to her cheeks, and pressed them as though for 
new life. 

"Sit down for just a moment — ^perhaps we can ex- 
plain." 

"No explanation is possible. And do you think,- 
after waiting six months, after crossing seas that were 
like death with every dip, that I shall take explana- 
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tions? Annetje is mine, and I shall take her from 
any man upon God's earth. You promised she would 
be mine if I left her in your hands. Now, her blood 
and mine be upon your hands if I do not get her be- 
fore this sun sets." 

"Captain Formont," she held out her hands plead- 
ingly. "Why did you not write?" Her voice had 
sunk to a whisper. "Why did you not write ? No let- 
ter came." 

It seemed as though he was going to raise his rid- 
ing whip and strike her before her words were fin- 
ished. As it was, his voice was hoarse with its load 
of passion. 

"So! Even women can be liars." Then, louder: 
"And you can stand there and ask of writing, ask of 
letters, when I scattered quills about me — ^like the 
very slaughter of a flock of birds — with their labor- 
ing. God, and never an answer! Never an answer, 
though every ship carried its burden; and when I 
heard naught from her, I sent to you, and finally even 
to her father, dreaming she were dead of grief — my 
beautiful girl! Ah, how my soul accused itself, once 
I was upon that accursed ship ! Could I have jumped 
into the deep and swum to land, I would have done 
so. One long agony of reproach that I had left her, 
sobbing at my dastardly going after gold! Gold! 
Gold! What is that? And, after all, as though in 
mockery, crazed with waiting for the accursed lucre, 
I return to find — ^what? Annetje's name in every 
mouth. Annetje, my beautiful girl — married, mar- 
ried, married! So they said in New York; so they 
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said at the Ferry; so they said in Brooklyn; so they 
say in Gowanus. But mad, mad, mad, they all are !" 

He paused an instant, drawing his hand across his 
brow. 

"But what difference what they say? Once I find 
her, she is mine. Neither you nor your father shall 
try their devilish games again. I shall take her, and 
upon your hands be it if you ever find her again." 

His passion was exhausting him. She noticed that 
aside from this he looked thin and worn. She thought 
him raving. But what was this of the letters? A 
deadly sickness stole upon her heart. She sank back- 
ward into a chair. 

It was a long time that he looked upon her. 
Then something of pity seemed to animate him. 

"Ah, you think it nothing to interfere with a man's 
passion! But you will find out, you will find out!" 
Then, rousing himself to fresh strength : "Tell me, is 
Annetje in this house?" 

"No." 

"Before God, swear!" 

He pulled her to her feet. 

"You have tricked me once, you never shall agfain. 
Woman or man, you have aroused the devil, and the 
devil's work will be done if you trick me again. Swear 
by this book, as once you forced me to swear." 

He rushed across the room and secured the Bible. 

"Place your hand upon it, raise your eyes to heaven, 
swear by all that is in this book that your sister is 
not in this house." 

He forced her to his will, grasping her hand rough- 
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ly; and she swore, her lips whiter than the paper of 
the old book upon which the oath was spoken. 

Then he quieted. But Sophie thought the look in 
his eyes was more to be feared than before. 

"Now, where is she?" 

"She married Simon Bartwell last Thursday. He 
lives in the new house at the mill. But she is not now 
home." 

"Not now home ! Then I will await her there." 

He went from the room, and the next moment she 
heard his horse galloping out of the yard. He had, 
indeed, gone to the Mill. 

She rushed from the room in search of her father. 
Annetje must be protected, was all that rung in her 
mind. She flew through the orchard after finding her 
father was not at the barn, thence on to the lower 
field. Not there. Again she took flight. He was to 
bring sacks for the gathering of the late potatoes; it 
was possible he had carried them directly to the hills. 
And so it proved — Aerson was directing their gather- 
ing — ^he was afraid of an early frost. 

"Father, Captain Formont is here; he has gone to 
the Mill to wait for Annetje. I am afraid he will 
kill her. She must not return from Brooklyn until 
something can be done. Father, you must take the 
boat and go immediately to New York. Annetje 
must not return till he regains his senses. He is 
mad." 

Sophie was not unconscious that her father's face 
had taken on for a second's space a most unusual ex- 
pression; it was something of the trapped and sur- 
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prised animal. The next minute anger blazed like a 
rocket from chin to brow. 

"Kill her, will he?— we'll see who'll be killed first." 

"But, father, she better be kept away until he can 
understand — until he can hear reason. He looks as 
though he had been ill — as if he were a little out of 
his mind. When he seems better he could see An- 
netje " 

"See Annetje!" He threw down the hoe he had 
been handling, and started rapidly for the house. She 
had hard work to keep up with him. 

In the house, he rushed to his room, changii^ his 
clothes in a few minutes of time. Then he was down, 
and rushing for the boat. 

"The wind is still fine," he called to her as he set 
the sail. "We'll be there in half an hour." 

"Oh, the ball, father " 

She hardly knew what she was saying. 

"The ball'll be all right," he answered. "And she, 
too. She'll have her ball, and I'd like to see the man 
who'd stop it." 

Afterward, she wondered that he had not tried to 
see Formont before going to Annetje. But she hardly 
knew herself which was right. She was trembling 
violently. 



XIX 



That night Sophie paced the room alone ; her father 
did not return. The next morning she received word 
that Annetje and Simon were to continue on to Eliza- 
beth, to make a visit of several days upon Simon's 
sister. As for her father, he had promised, he wrote, 
to give his sister Geretta several days' assistance at 
Flatbush, which she had needed badly since Gerret's 
departure — ^and would now take the time for it. 

Sophie pondered the last part of this news deeply; 
true, her Aunt Gerretta needed assistance in her fields, 
but so, too, was her father needed in his own fields. 
Sophie hardly understood how he could stay away at 
this time. Besides, she wanted to see him about An- 
netje ; had her father told her sister of Formont's ar- 
rival?— or had he merely told Simon, and thus ar- 
ranged for the visit to Elizabeth? She had arrived 
at no answer to these conjectures when Caesar en- 
tered the dining room by way of the kitchen door. 
Consternation was upon the negro's good-natured 
face. 

"Missie Sophie, Hiram's come from the Mill. He 
says a gentleman's been outside the house all night 
and won't go away, and that he's had nothing to eat 
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since yesterday afternoon, and won't take an)rthing. 
Hiram asked him in, but it wan't no use. He jist sits 
and walks, sits and walks, sits and walks. And he 
looks white and queer. And the niggers are all 
afraid." 

Sophie regarded Caesar for some time. 

"Caesar, do you know who the gentleman is?" 

Caesar's head drooped. He appeared confused. 

"Yes, Miss Sophie," he said finally. "It's shore 
Captain Formont." 

Sophie gave Caesar a long look of reproach. 

"Caesar, I though you would be true to your mas- 
ter through everything, and in every circumstance. 
Who knows what terrible trial you have helped now to 
bring upon him, as well as upon the one you thought 
secretly to serve. Caesar, remember this : that which 
is done in the dark, shall be known in the day. You 
heard that in church, quoted from the great Book; 
and you did not heed. But, Caesar, for wrongdoing 
there is punishment, one way or another; and I am 
afraid the day of reckoning is near. We do not un- 
derstand all things, but one thing all should find easy 
to understand, and that is : no wrong can result where 
no wrong is done. And, Caesar, sometimes one does 
a wrong when seemingly it is a kindness — ^but nothing 
is a real kindness to one which is disobedience or 
wrong to another." 

Caesar was in great distress at this, his first lecture 
from Sophie. He looked at her with imploring eyes. 

"Tell Hiram to come with me," she said. 

Without waiting for further parley, she went swift- 
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ly out of the house and down the path to the road. 
At the same time Hiram came around the comer of 
the house and hurriedly caught up with her. He was 
a light-complexioned negro, who had long been a 
personal servant to Simon's father. While over sixty 
years, not a siga of age appeared about him, and he 
walked with the quick step of Simon himself. The 
two now went silently and rapidly along the road, 
and around the pond to the mill. They skirted the 
grove of trees, and came out at the farther side of 
the dwelling. No one was in sight. 

"Lord sakes!" ejaculated Hiram. "On this very 
spot that man stood the livelong night, and now he's 
gone, and his horse is gone!" 

"Go completely around the house, Hiram; perhaps 
he is within." 

"Well, not a soul of us could git him in," mur- 
mured Hiram, hurrying however to do her bidding. 

Sophie was gazing searchingly in all directions. In 
a few minutes the man returned. 

"Well, shore as your life, he took to his horse and 
galloped off toward Brooklyn jist the minute I turned 
up to the Stone House. Seemed he questioned Toot j a 
at the kitchen door, and, 'spite his long night out, 
he was keen and smart, she said. He took a glass of 
cherry brandy, and raced off — the first thing he's 
taken that I could see." 

Sophie went around to the kitchen door, and ques- 
tioned the young negress, who repeated only what 
Hiram had just told her. She advised the servants 
that their young mistress and master might be away 
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for a day or so longer, and to let her know should 
Captain Formont again return. Meanwhile, she cau- 
tioned them against circulating anything of the story. 
She walked through the house, seeing that ever)rthing 
was in order, and finally went home. There she des- 
patched Caesar with a note to her father at Flatbush, 
saying that she thought he should return, as the men 
were not getting on very fast in the fields. In fact, 
however, it was not the delayed work that bothered 
Sophie; it was a certain strangeness in her father's 
being away at such a time; certainly a man should 
know how to help a man, as she felt certain that 
Captain Formont should now be helped. It was not in 
one of Sophie's largeness of heart to condemn a man 
because of his love for a woman, no matter how de- 
ranged nor how mistaken the man might be. She 
would do her utmost, but her father was needed at 
home now that Annetje's bodily safety was assured. 

But her father did not return. Instead, he gave 
minute directions to Caesar regarding the work out- 
doors, and wrote certain others to Sophie; but he 
said nothing whatever of that which had precipitated 
his leaving. 

Late in the afternoon Caesar came in with news 
from Brooklyn; Captain Formont, it seemed, had 
raced to the ferry from the mill, and stopped at the 
Tavern; thence he had gone on to New York, only 
to return several hours later. "They said he was 
drinking," the negro added. 

Late that evening he turned up again at the Mill, 
and remained through the night. Sophie heard of 
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this only with the morning, and by that time he was 
off again. Tootja and Hiram thought, undoubtedly, 
that something was wrong with Formont's mind, but 
they seemed now to have more pity than fear of him. 
In some manner, the story had gone out in Brooklyn 
and at the Ferry that Captain Formont had arrived in 
this country to marry Annetje Delenaut, and that, find- 
ing her married, he had gone temporarily mad. The 
captain's questioning of so many regarding Annetje's 
present whereabouts no doubt sent the story in mo- 
tion. It was quite evident that he had not been in- 
formed of her present whereabouts, which was known 
indeed only to the ones with whom she was at Eliz- 
abeth, and to her father. But Captain Formont was 
too great a favorite on Brooklyn Heights and in the 
surrounding region, despite his having been a British 
officer, for his presence to go unnoted and his distress 
unanswered. It appeared that friends had flocked to 
him at the Ferry, asking him to their homes; but all 
these invitations he had refused. It was the same in 
New York. Evidently, he knew that Annetje was not 
in Gowanus, but the thought that she might return to 
that new and — ^by him — hated home, had spurred him 
to keep constant watch when at the Ferry, and to make 
the evening and morning vigil by the Mill. 

Formont, indeed, had made one call at the Ditmar 
home shortly after Delenaut's arrival from the Stone 
House; but he had been told that Miss Ditmar was 
not at home, and that Mr. and Mrs. Bartwell had de- 
parted that afternoon — ^the servant in attendance knew 
not where. Formont had taken the words as true, 
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having no means of knowing to the contrary, and 
having, indeed, but chanced upon the place as that 
where he had last seen Annetje. Had he but re- 
paired to Fraunces' Tavern, as he at first had thought 
of doing after turning from the Ditmar portico, he 
might have heard of the ball to take place that even- 
ing, and been more successful in his visiting. In- 
stead, he had taken to riding wildly, thinking to come 
across her in some of the streets, or especially at 
the Ferry. Finally he had become morose, refusing 
to talk with those who chance to be present — even his 
old friends who came up to him — ^so that news which 
might have helped passed him by. 

By the end of the second day every one in Brook- 
lyn, and many in New York, had heard of the cap- 
tain's wild quest. Sympathy went out to Annetje 
that, in the midst of her bridal blessedness, she should 
have had this come upon her; but still greater sym- 
pathy was expressed for the captain ; every one hoped 
he would soon come to his senses, and realize that he 
must turn elsewhere for happiness. 

Late the third night, Sophie with Vectie went over 
to the Mill to see if Captain Formont was again there; 
but, as he was not, they had then no reason for think- 
ing he was sure to come again; so, after some wait- 
ing, they returned to the Stone House. Sophie was 
now quite unable to sleep; she walked from her own 
to her father's room, keeping a candle burning in case 
of need. No regard for her own safety animated her; 
it was but the thought that something might be done 
for the unfortunate man. Long months of waiting, 
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however unaccountable his silence during that time, 
must have so disturbed his mentality as to have left 
him temporarily unbalanced at the terrible news of his 
loved one's unfaithfulness. 

Toward morning, Sophie closed her eyes and slept. 
At seven o'clock she awoke, and sent Caesar to make 
inquiries. He reported on his return that Captain 
Formont had not been at the Mill that night, but that 
the evening before he had been drinking heavily at 
the Ferry Tavern. 

Sophie felt almost too ill to go downstairs. Her 
well-nigh perfect constitution had served her well up 
to the present; but now a sickening sense of disaster 
was upon her. In the fitful morning sleep she had 
again seen Captain Formont's face as at the last mo- 
ment of her dream in the clearing, when she had 
seen him sink beneath the waves of the sea — sl look 
of unutterable anguish and reproach upon his face as 
he turned it toward her. 

Sophie had always taken care of her father's room, 
and she took now to dusting it, moving slowly about, 
her face as white as her wrists. She came to the 
carved oaken desk where, as long as she could re- 
member, he had kept his important papers. She knew 
every corner of it, for he had trusted her witH all 
knowledge of his affairs. There was the slide, quite 
hidden from casual eyes, behind which reposed such 
things as the deeds to his property, his will, and va- 
rious contracts and bills of sale. She took the key 
from the niche where she was in the habit of hiding it ; 
but, trying it in the loclc, she found that it did xiof: 
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work — a new lock had been placed upon the old desk. 
She was surprised, wondering when this could have 
been done without her knowledge — ^probably in the 
busy days preceding the wedding. But again what 
was her surprise to find that the lock, while not ad- 
mitting the old key, turned at her hand upon the 
knob; — ^her father either had forg;otten to lock the 
desk in hurriedly removing something, perlu^ 
money, in his hurried departure, or the new key had 
confused him, and he thought that he had turned the 
key when, in fact, he had not. As there was still 
considerable money in a separate compartment, she 
concluded that an oversight was the cause of the un- 
locked desk. 

To make sure that nothing was out of place, how- 
ever, she went through the various parts, which were 
curious enough to one unfamiliar with a desk of the 
kind and period, taking the place, indeed, of a modem 
safe. An entire false back was supplemented by a 
false bottom, which in turn was surmounted by a 
series of drawers, themselves pigeon-holed. Again, sev- 
eral of these drawers concealed other compartments, 
and in one of these — deeper than its neighbors — re- 
posed the deed of the Stone House property, and — as 
she thought — her father's latest will, drawn since her 
mother's death. 

Sophie's fingers went under the first of these, also 
the second ; but where they usually struck wood, they 
came against a third package of papers. This was 
pushed back of, as well as beneath, the other contents 
of the particuIaCr xompartment, and she had to with- 
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draw the deed and the will before she could get it out. 

It consisted of a bundle of letters — quite fresh, as 
the seals and paper evidenced. She ran them over; 
they were all to Annetje with the exception of two. 
One of these was addressed to her father, and the 
other to herself. 

At first she was confused, fingering them one by 
one. Then the others fell to her lap, the one to her- 
self alone remaining in her hands. After several mo- 
ments she felt along the ridge for the steel cutter; 
then she deftly lifted the seal with the blade, and 
opened the sheet of fine paper. It was dated London. 
It was from Captain Formont. And it was a pas- 
sionate appeal to know the reason of Annetje's si- 
lence. Was she dead? Had she been ill? In the 
name of all that was merciful, he implored her to 
reply by returning steamer, naming the number of 
letters he had sent without receiving answer. 

She sat quite still, the letters in her lap. Then, 
suddenly, she looked outside at the length of the 
shadows upon the grass. Starting up, she replaced all 
but the one she had read, closed the different parts, 
and shut the desk. Then out of the door she flew, she 
knew not why. Halfway to the Mill she met Hiram 
racing toward her. Without a word, she passed him, 
rounding ,the pond, circling the comer of the house 
by the poplars. Captain Formont's horse was stand- 
ing there. Somehow, in that glance of a second's dur- 
ation, she was aware that the horse was in very good 
form — ^that whatever his master's troubles, the animal 
had been given good care. 
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Before the door the captain himself stood, his gaze 
off on the flat, glistening oval of the pond. His hat 
lay upon the ground, his hair was unkempt, his clothes 
appeared to have been slept in. Something bright was 
in his hand, and as Sophie bore down upon him, he 
turned, flashed a single glance, then raised the weapon 
to his head. As he did so, she leaped upon him, bear- 
ing his hand to his side. But the smoke from the 
weapon was curling up into the morning air, and the 
next moment he was falling, bearing her down with 
the swift impact. 

"Hiram! Tootja!" she called, at the same time 
tearing the kerchief from her shoulders and staunch- 
ing the blood which began flowing across his 
cheek, and trickling into his neck. "Bring me linen !" 
she cried, as first the man, then the woman, then others 
from the mill — startled by the sound of the pistol — 
arrived upon the scene. 

"Run to Brooklyn — race, take the horse!" she shout- 
ed to one of the men. Then to Hiram: "Here, hold 
his head while I place the bandage. There, hold it 
tight. Bring some water, ice-cold. Now, quickly 
lift him, evenly so -" 

Then she paused. She looked at the door of the 
house before her, then at the unconscious man. She 
bent, and listened to his heart. 

"He is living. And here is Caesar — get a stretcher 
— it may not be so bad — perhaps but a flesh-wound. 
Yes, the sailcloth will do — we will carry him to the 
Stone House." 

The men were skillful in work where human life 
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was concerned ; quickly they procured the canvas, laid 
the still unconscious man upon it, and bore him, as 
directed, though wondering — many of them — why he 
was not carried within the door where he had fallen. 

At the house, she led the way into the front room, 
and now unfastened the shutter she had been at work 
upon when Formont so tragically appeared there 
before. Still more tragically, he now entered, borne 
as upon a bier. And for a while it seemed impossible 
to tell whether or not the long sofa upon which they 
placed him might not prove such. Though brandy 
was administered, he showed no sign of consciousness 
till the doctor arrived; and then he but opened his 
eyes to close them again. 

His aim had not been sure, weakened as undoubt- 
edly he was at the time as well as startled by Sophie's 
precipitous approach; he might live if no complica- 
tions set in. The doctor gave many directions, and 
said he would come again before nightfall. 

Thus the best room of the Stone House became 
the sick room; and for many days was waged there 
a struggle between life and death. Not that Alan 
Formont struggled; in his few waking or conscious 
hours he exhibited little desire for life ; but that great 
Power which gives and maintains all life fortunately 
left him no choice, battling herself for that which she 
had not heedlessly given. 

In the evening, Sophie received a letter from her 
father which left her prostrate; he had ordered that 
she immediately remove Captain Formont to some 
other abode. For several minutes after reading she 
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lay face downward upon her bed; then she crushed 
the letter in her hand, and threw it into the empty 
grate before again going down to resume her place by 
the side of the wounded man. 

By evening, and the doctor's second visit, it became 
known to all within the house that it was not alone 
the wound which was to be feared ; there was already 
fever, and the patient was delirious. Sitting by him, 
or at the window, walking to and fro with neces- 
saries, Sophie was now to bear the burden of all those 
real and fancied terrors which had beset the man be^ 
fore his weapon laid him low, together with what his 
sick imagination now conjured. She would have 
liked to close her ears, but she could not; and her 
conscience sickened as there was unrolled before her 
all the agonies of suffering which it seemed to Sophie 
that those of her kin, not excluding herself, had in- 
flinted upon the now prostrate being. A fierce re- 
sentment against things as they had been arose with- 
in her; and it seemed to Vectie that a hard look had 
gathered about her young mistress' eyes and lips ; and 
this accordingly was misconstrued, even the far-seeing 
Vectie becoming afraid that the sick man was un- 
welcomed by all within the Stone House walls. In 
consequence, Vectie's own kind heart grew soft to- 
ward him. She would replace Sophie at his bedside, 
and when the girl was not there would gently stroke 
his hair, call him endearing names, and seek to soothe 
him with low croonings of quaint negro melodies. 

Aerson Delenaut's absence from Gowanus after his 
run to New York was certainly not from any d^ree 
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of cowardice. There was no fear in his heart of 
Captain Formont, well or ill ; but there was consider- 
able fear of himself — of what he might do once he 
came face to face with this former officer of His 
Majesty, George III. Delenaut had thought this out 
in the boat which had carried him to Bowling Green ; 
if he came upon the man who persisted in invading 
his — Aerson's — domestic domain, ten to one he would 
put a shot in him ; it was not within Aerson's circle of 
self-control to prevent it. And bloodshed was not to 
his liking, especially bloodshed which would involve 
his daughter in scandal. It was Aerson's idea that 
once the fellow was convinced Annetje was out of his 
reach by reason of her marriage to one who could 
well shield her, that he would take to his heels and 
depart, leaving them henceforth in peace. Delenaut 
did not want to take any chance with Formont's see- 
ing Annetje before his ardor and temper had cooled; 
therefore, his suggestion to Simon that the couple now 
make a trip, which they had planned for a later date, 
to Elizabeth. Simon had complied immediately, and 
all was apparently going well till the news of the shoot- 
ing and of the man's presence in the Stone House. 
This was wormwood to Delenaut— even though the 
man die, as was not unlikely from reports of his con- 
dition. But to die in his house, old Crow-Step! 

At the thought, Aerson took to raging up and down 
the porch of Geretta's house. Then he stopped long 
enough to dispatch the note, previously mentioned, to 
Sophie, afterward continuing to tramp, and tramp, till 
Gerretta thought the ancient floor of her ancestors' 
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porch would certainly be beaten through with his 
tread. 

The next piece of news, brought by return message, 
was still more maddening: Captain Formont could 
not be moved, he was in danger of death as it was; 
Sophie asked her father to return. But Delenaut 
had no idea of returning in the circumstance; though 
this new tangle upset all his carefully made plans. He 
took to conjecturing first one mode of procedure, then 
another. He remembered the letters, but thought 
them safe, congratulating himself that he had thus 
early attended to the matter of the new lock. He 
fumbled in his vest and found the key. As to the let- 
ters themselves, and his retention of them, his con- 
science troubled him not the least; he would no more 
have delivered those letters to Annetje to read than 
he would have delivered her poison to drink. As a fa- 
ther, he argued that he had good and sufficient rea- 
sons for his conduct; and the splendid result of his 
discretion and patience was shown to his entire satis- 
faction in Annetje's happy marriage to so fine an 
American and a man as was Simon Bartwell. 

Meanwhile, Gerretta was delighted with her broth- 
er's stay in Flatbush. Always loving company, Ger- 
etta missed her son more than she was likely to con- 
fide to any one — seeing that she had not been willing 
to give up the farm to him, and have her daughter-in- 
law live under her roof. Geretta's fondness for so- 
ciety did not extend to a willingness to relinquish 
anything of her own independence and participation 
in material goods; therefore, she had sent Gerret to 
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a new abode, amply provided, however, with land 
and stuff sufficient for a fine start in life on his own 
account. Of course, ultimately, Gerret would have 
the place ; but Gerretta had no idea of this being soon. 
Annetje's unexpected engagement and marriage had 
deprived her of her niece's expected companionship; 
and, as Gerretta thought one of one's own blood was 
worth certainly ten of any other, she had repined in 
secret not a little, at the same time that she had gone 
on as competently as ever about affairs of her house 
and land. But her brother's unexpected arrival now 
caused Gerretta much satisfaction. It was good to 
sit in the evening firelight — for the days were growing 
cool enough for a blazing small log — and spin old 
yarns with Aerson; and, quite unexpectedly, Delenaut 
enjoyed them. So much so, indeed, that it occurred 
to him that he had been living over much with young 
minds, and that it was not altogether good to be alto- 
gether deprived of the companionship of his contem- 
poraries. He resolved that hereafter he would visit 
Gerretta oftener. 



XX 



Sophie was growing thin with her successive days' 
nursing. Not that the physical strain was proving so 
great, for Vectie relieved her whenever the patient 
was awake and conscious — and through the night 
hours, and for lifting, and body service generally 
Caesar proved invaluable. Sophie prayed that her 
patient might recover, yet even when her petition was 
mounting to the throne of Grace, she was wonderii^ 
what great service, after all, she was rendering this 
man by asking what is usually considered "the boon 
of life." 

What was wearing upon Sophie was the mental 
tumult which never chanced to subside; the moment 
her eyes opened, after not very sound sleep, a dozen 
questions and conjectures arose to plague her. She 
took her small Bible to the front room window, and 
poured over its precepts till she felt that, at least, she 
could follow those of the New Testament, and hold 
ill-will to no one. But she wanted her father to make 
amends in some way for the letters. As for Annetje, 
it seemed hardly possible she would have made the 
wife for Captain Formont that the latter imagined. 
Where would Annetje have stood before such a pas- 
sion as that which Captain Formont evidenced? 
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Annetje was a sweet, fair-weather nature; she would 
have been overwhelmed, swamped, by such love. So- 
phie fully believed that her sister was ideally mated 
with Simon Bartwell; Simon possessed enough firm- 
ness to keep Annetje sufficiently in check for do- 
mestic happiness, yet was without that romantic pas- 
sion which might have smothered so delicate a flame 
as Annetje's affection. As Sophie looked across at 
Formont's white bandaged face upon the pillow, now 
absolutely still, again tossing and murmuring almost 
unintelligently — sometimes, indeed, rising to high 
emotion when he would raise himself and look wildly 
about, only to sink again from weakness — an expres- 
sion of unutterable sympathy and pity swept her gaze ; 
how little he knew, she thought; how little he under- 
stood! Oh, strange creature called man, to bring 
himself thus to the threshold of death because of 
that which might have ultimately proven so inade- 
quate, so ultimately unsatisfactory! Undoubtedly her 
father was right — though from no such understand- 
ing as her own. Yes, it was possible that mingled 
with her father's hate for all which Captain Formont 
represented, there was some vague consciousness of 
this unsuitability also. Had he but delivered the let- 
ters! — the first one, at least, reserving but for him- 
self the father's privilege of sharing even such inti- 
mate confidence as this, because of its bearing upon 
those who were connected with Annetje, himself first 
of all. 

But, here, Sophie was unable mentally to proceed; 
it was a tangled skein such as never, even in her finest 
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spooling, she had encountered. Of one thing, how- 
ever, she was satisfied: those letters in her father's 
desk belonged to Captain Formont; if he lived, he 
must have them; and he must have them by her fa- 
ther's hand. And; if he died, they must be placed in 
his grave, and no one but her father should place 
them there. A grim look stole over her features' 
whenever this determination was arrived at — as it had 
been now several times. It was a look like that of 
her father himself when once he had decided upon a 
severe course of action. 

To all her pleadings to return to Gowanus, Dele- 
naut but replied that he would return when Formont 
was removed from the house. Then, in the second 
week, Gerret brought news that her father was not 
very well — his old wound was troubling him. 

Sophie thought she must this time go to FlatbusK. 
This report of the return of his old physical disability, 
together with his stay in Flatbush, recalled the time 
when, at her Aunt Geretta's, she had seen the men 
mustering from field and road upon information that 
the British, under General Howe, had landed on 
Staten Island, at Gravesend and the Narrows, with an 
enormous following of British and Hessians. Many 
of these men of Long Island had never seen the 
slightest fighting, and were possessed neither of uni- 
forms nor muskets, often carrying swords which had 
seen service years before, or, indeed, any make-shift 
weapon. She remembered the long duck fowling 
pieces which had been taken from garrets and cleaned 
and polished, and the general skirmishing for any- 
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thing which might inflict injury upon an impious foe. 
Yet the sight of these men, many of them only boys, 
marching and remarching — drilling and manoeuvring 
on the village common land, had sent thrills of emo- 
tion through the spectators, even through the children, 
who barely comprehended the meaning of the word 
war. And when the militia had mustered, there was 
the greatest enthusiasm; women wept, and ran to the 
sides of those they knew, asking blessings of Heaven 
on bended knees by the very roadsides; and all the 
while those who did not sympathize with the patriots' 
cause kept within doors, afraid to be about while the 
enthusiasm and excitement ran thus high. And the 
emotion that day engendered had never left her fa- 
ther's breast. Others had forgotten easily, or been 
too glad at the final relief from years of tension to 
wish to remember thus vividly ; but Aerson Delenaut's 
blood could run as red, and his pulse mount as high 
at memory of those days, and the succeeding ones of 
actual immediate danger, as when they had occurred. 
And from everywhere, and through every one, he yet 
gathered information of the war as others might 
gather stamps or coins, or collect rare faience; he 
might indeed be styled the first collector of Ameri- 
cana following the war ; but the prints, and books, and 
relics of the actual collector were represented in him 
by mental pictures, on the shelves and folios of the 
nooks of his brain, where they were stored — always 
tabulated, however, and much more easy of access 
than any purely material data. And, in proportion 
•^s the actual fibre of the brain partakes of pulsation 
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denied to material objects, so Delenaut's passion ex 
ceeded that of the most fervent collectors of mere 
virtu. 

Devoted to his wife, her death had left him in a 
state where, for want of the personal which she rep- 
resented, the impersonal had grown doubly vivid — 
had, in a sense, taken possession of him to the ex- 
tent of becoming nearly personal. Ever)rthing which 
had happened to his country seemed to the man to 
have happened to him individually; and instead of 
fading with the years, each incident took added color 
with constant contemplation and juxtaposition. Thus 
Formont but served to accentuate that which was al- 
ready sufficiently assertive. 

Sophie had been tending the sick man mostly while 
he was asleep; it was now the end of the second 
week, and as she bent over his bed, it seemed to her 
that a subtle change had occurred in his appearance. 
His head was turned from her, and as the bandages 
were now necessary but for the farther side of the 
face and head, she could study his profile; the line 
from brow to chin was near to perfection- — ^no- 
where could she detect a flaw. And there was noth- 
ing of feminine beauty about it, simply masculine 
strength and grace. Even the wasting flesh had not 
detracted, for it but revealed the fineness of bone 
structure beneath, and, as at the neck and throat, the 
as yet unwasted development of the muscles. Agai 1 
there swept over Sophie the wonder of one so stron - 
being laid low by one so frail and inconstant — in 'c ' 
by any one in the mould of woman. This r- an \y 
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made for action, even for struggle with the great 
problems which sum up human existence — ^those 
things quite without woman's sphere at the time. 
Yet, here he lay, helpless from that inexplicable force 
which bound alike those of shallow or deep natures 
and which seemingly struck most poignantly those 
most able to resist other ills. Now, how was the 
struggle to turn? She bent a little nearer, this subtle 
sense of a change again upon her. And, as though 
in answer to her unexpressed conjecture, the head 
upon the low pillow turned slowly, and the eyes 
opened full upon hers. Then a wan smile was forced 
to the lips, and an uneven voice murmured her sis- 
ter's name. 

She was startled, yet did not move. There rushed 
upon her that moment when, at the edge of her Aunt 
Gerretta's wood, as a mere child, she had rushed forth 
and lifted to her knee the head of a dying soldier. 
Such a look as this had risen to those eyes, and the 
name of another than the one who beheld her was 
upon his lips; and, as upon these also, there lay the 
same wan, ecstatic smile. 

For several moments her heart beat rapidly. Then, 
as his eyes again closed, she bent, and listened above 
his heart; to her surprise, it appeared quieter and 
more regular than at any time previous. 

After a little more careful watching, she concluded 
that the change was for the better; and when, half an 
hour later, the doctor came and confirmed her opin- 
ion, she went out, and walked by the side of the road 
to where the arm of the creek came up. 
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Days were getting perceptibly shorter, but no hint 
of severe cold had as yet manifested itself; the air 
was simply crisply cool, and a good breeze was blow- 
ing irregularly. Where the ami of the creek joined 
the main waterway, there grew a clump of willows, 
one giant member dominating the others. Here, the 
bank sloped easily, and going and coming upon it, 
from the water, were ducks and geese. A couple of 
big white geese came waddling up to her, gabbling in 
strenuous geese fashion, demanding to be noticed and 
fed. This particular pair was well spoiled by Caesar, 
who rarely failed to provide them with some dainty 
each day. At their importunities, Sophie plucked ten- 
der sprigs from the bushes near by, and fresh blades 
of grass, which they pulled from her grasp, gabbling 
the while, and stretching their necks to almost swan- 
like lengths. After awhile, they joined the other 
geese and ducks on the water, and went sailing about 
with that dignity which even ducks and geese pos- 
sess above many individuals. 

Sophie sank upon the sloping bank, her feet against 
a rough willow trunk. Above her, swayed and trailed 
the branches of yellowing, grayish leaves, not so thick 
now but she could see the sky seemingly very far 
distant, with hosts of mackerel clouds, some distinct 
entities in yellow and white against the background 
of blue, others softly blurred, suggesting moisture at 
no distant period. Here and there a long streak made 
across, such as might be produced by a giant crayon 
in the hands of an artist. But this was not disfigur- 
ing, as such upon canvas might be, setting forth but 
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more clearly — as they did — ^the delicate accuracy of 
the rest of the aerial picture. 

Through Sophie's mind tiiere was rtmning a strain ; 
Captain Formont was to get well — Captain Formont 
was to get well. 

Turning sideways, her eyes followed the creek 
bank to the pond, then across to the Mill. Some 
bushes hid most of Simon's house from view, but she 
could discern a surmounting chimney, and a bit of 
the nearer side wall. Soon Annetje would be back, 
and Captain Formont would be getting well. How 
would things go then? 

The mental vista appeared disturbing. Suddenly, 
she wished that Annetje would not come back till 
Captain Formont was entirely well; indeed, she felt 
that Annetje owed it to the sick man to stay away till 
his recovery, and his removal to New York, at least. 
But, how could a bride stay away from her home? 
And the time was almost up for the conclusion of the 
visit to Simon's relatives in New Jersey. 

After an hour of seemingly idle debating, Sophie 
gathered herself up from the turf, and went slowly 
back to the house, accompanied by the two geese who 
again were pecking at her dress, gabbling vociferous- 
ly, and begging for attention and food. At the gate 
Sophie turned them over to Caesar, and continued to 
the house. Vectie was busy with preparations for 
the evening meal, and wished Caesar's assistance, so 
Sophie went to the sick room, after annexing her 
pincushion and scissors^ which hung almost habitually 
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from a silver chain at her waist, and gathering up her 
chintz mending bag. 

In her absence the Captain had awakened, and taken 
some broth, but he was now again sleeping, according 
to Vectie. In consequence, Sophie went more softly 
than usual across the floor to her place by the south- 
west window. She took from the basket the piece of 
linen to be mended, and busied herself with it for some 
time. Then she laid it down, and looked across to the 
silent figure. She was restless. Finally she began 
moving softly about, rearranging the flowers — ^the last 
flowers from sheltered garden spots, in their dif- 
ferent bowls and vases. Captain Formont's friends 
had proved most assiduous in inquiries and in gifts; 
jellies, broths, which were impossible of consumption 
by one so ill, poured in upon the Stone House after 
the tragic happening. The story of the shooting had 
gone abroad, embellished in every way possible, and 
the Captain had become a hero of romance even in the 
eyes of the staid Dutch of Flatbush and New Utrecht. 
It had been with the greatest difficulty that Sophie 
had kept the numerous visitors from intruding upon 
the sick man; but, at last, they had comprehended 
the fact that seeing the Captain would be impossible 
for some time to come, and had finally contented 
themselves with leaving messages to be delivered 
when he became convalescent, and invitations to reside 
indefinitely with them when sufficiently recovered. In- 
deed, it was only the doctor's strict confirmation of 
Sophie's declaration regarding Formont's critical con- 
dition which had prevented several of his former 
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friends from waging a battle as to the particular home 
to which he should be taken after the injury. For- 
mont was indeed the hero of terrible circumstances to 
the people of Long Island, and many of New York, 
for they knew not only that Annetje Delenaut was 
quite sufficiently in love with her new husband, but all 
knew Aerson Delenaut's temper well enough to be 
quite sure that he would never permit his daughter's 
marriage to a British officer. But, in some fortunate 
manner, the news of the elopement never became com- 
monly known, arguing, at least, that Polly Ditmar was 
a young woman of a certain discretion, though it must 
be confessed that Polly was so thoroughly alarmed 
at the course which events had taken from the be- 
ginning of the projected elopement, that she was afraid 
lest her parents should know of her part in the af- 
fair, and limit her future freedom of conduct in con- 
sequence. At present, in the sick room of the Stone 
House, there was a very handsome piece of French 
china filled with late fall roses from the Ditmar con- 
servatory. 

Captain Formont had evinced not the slightest in- 
terest in these gifts, hitherto remaining unconscious 
of all but the distractions of his body and mind; but 
Sophie placed each fresh offering where his eyes 
would be most likely to fall upon it, should he at any 
time become conscious of what was about him. 

At present the pale yellow blooms with a hint of 
pink in their depths, and the dark, smooth leaves tip- 
ping to crimson, reposed in the china vase on the 
small table at the side of the bed. Sophie's fingers 
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now strayed among them, her eyes admiring the lovely 
textures and tints, while the frail fragrance, slightly 
pungent, swam about her. She moved the table a few 
inches, fearful lest the fragrance might disturb the 
sick one's senses. As she finished doing so, her eyes 
went over to him, and she was startled, as before that 
afternoon, by finding his gaze upon her. And this 
time there was less of the unseeing ; he seemed search- 
ing, indeed, for something upon which to \iang an 
idea. Finally he spoke : 

''Where am I?" he asked. And his voice was 
clear, though low and unsteady. 

"At Crow-Step." 

He seemed meditating, looking first at the flowers, 
and then at her. 

"And you have been tending me. I remember. I 
have seen your face, as though in a dream, a long 
time." 

"Yes." 

She smoothed his pillow, adjusting it a little more 
comfortably, and hoping it would break the train of 
his thought, if indeed he were as yet capble of sus- 
tained thought. 

"And why do you do it ?" 

His tone and his expression betrayed no great in- 
terest in the answer. Nevertheless, she replied, in- 
tending to soothe, yet startled at this sudden clarity 
of comprehension. 

"I want you to get well." 

Then they were silent for a long time. She did not 
move away, not wishing to disturb that element of 
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progress which was thus unexpectedly manifested. 
She glided noiselessly, and almost without apparent 
motion, into the chair by the table. 

"And what then?" 

Fatigue and lack of interest were as before in his 
tone ; yet there was a curious insistence in the way he 
held her eye, though his own appeared to lack lustre 
after the preceding fever. 

"Won't it be time to answer then?" she asked gen- 
tly. And without premonition she bent nearer, as 
though above a child, and smiled into his face. 

After awhile he closed his eyes; but the badge of 
peace, which in some curious manner she had appre- 
hended in the afternoon, the sign of peace after pain, 
bodily pain at least, remained upon his face. She 
stayed beside him until he had sunk into slumber, 
and she recognized in this, too, something different 
from previous slumber. The struggle was over; it 
was to let nature and time complete the cure — the 
physical cure. But the mental? 

Sophie gazed long upon the white face. 
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The following morning Sophie received a letter 
from Annetje ; the latter had finished her visit to Eliza- 
beth, and was in New York at the Ditmar home. 
Annetje wrote that Polly wished her presence for some 
most important functions at which many of the great- 
est generals and statesmen of the country were to be 
present; and that already she had been at a reception 
on Cherry street, whose magnificence she described at 
length. It appeared that Simon would visit the Mill 
every day during her stay in New York, joining her 
each evening, so that Sophie might be prepared to see 
him at any time. "But," she added with many under- 
linings, "he will not, of course, call at the Stone House 
unHer the circumstances — seemingly so unnecessary 
and burdensome for my dear, sweet, sister Sophie — 
and which I cannot in any way understand — ^but must 
conclude that Captain Formont is a very irrational and 
impetuous person, whom the writer must feel very 
happy to have escaped first and last. And as for the 
first, I must never, never, forget to thank nfiy dear sis- 
ter, who thus helped me into my present estate of ex- 
treme happiness ; and that this same dear sister should 
now be so deeply troubled and encumbered pains me 
not a little." Then followed expressions of affection 
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for all of her kin and dependents, with particular love 
to her father who, the writer averred, had seen so 
plainly what was best and sweetest for his daughter. 

In the week that followed, other letters came from 
Bowling Green, filled with accounts of other gay do- 
ings in the most aristocratic society of the rejuvenated 
city. She had gone to English service at St. Paul's — 
Trinity was unhappily still lying in ruins — and she had 
to admit how much more she enjoyed the stately meas- 
ures of the English service than that of the simple 
Dutch. It was Annetje's idea that the Dutch might 
be suitable for country folk or for towns, but in her 
opinion the English so much better suited city life, 
with all its accompanying elegance and formality. 

She went on to tell of her strolls on the Battery in 
the evening when no greater entertainment was at 
hand, and of the fashionable young men and ladies 
who walked there. She explained that the only an- 
noying thing of her visit was Polly's perpetual ques- 
tioning of Captain Formont's condition ; and then con- 
tinued as follows: 

"It seems that I have become quite a wonderful 
heroine in the eyes of all New York society; indeed, 
Polly wrote me this at Elizabeth, saying that my visit, 
which she then urged to New York, would be quite a 
triumphal affair, as my name was on everyone's lips. 
Between ourselves, dear Sophie, I think Polly wished 
to shine in my reflected glory, hence the urgency, fre- 
quently repeated, of my visit to Bowling Green. How- 
ever, her prophecy has become truth ; wherever I go 
people stare and comment and ask for introductions; 
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even Mr. Hamilton spoke some time with me, and I 
am to meet the great General Washington himself. 
How happy dear father will be when I tell him all 
about it. I shall remember every word and action of 
the General's to repeat afterward at Gowanus. As to 
the officers, who are now many of them here, I think 
them delightful in the extreme; they can offer such 
fine compliments without seeming in the least fulsome. 
As to my dear Simon, he astonishes me with the way 
he adapts himself to all society. He is very silent, it 
is true ; but I think that very thing helps him, as every- 
one holds him so dignified, and seems satisfied with his 
connections, which are indeed very good, even if they 
have not been city-bred. Now, my dear sister, see 
that Hiram and Tootja do their work well, and keep 
the others constantly at their tasks, for it is a great 
deal to be paying for so much keep, even if some are 
still slaves. Simon says he has a very good man at 
the Mill, who is already making money, and that the 
Flatbush farmers are again beginning to carry their 
grain to Gowanus down the Porte Road ; all of which 
means more wealth for us. With the most fervent 
love, dear Sophie, and numerous kisses, your devoted 
sister, 

"Annetje Bartwell.'' 
Sophie pondered considerably over these letters; 
already it was plain that Annetje had developed in van- 
ity under the adulation that was hers. The story, 
spread so widely, of Captain Formont's infatuation for 
her, and the consequent sad turn of affairs, had made 
that social excitement which is the breath of beings 
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given up to pleasure, elegance, and affairs ffamouf 
generally, and which had reflected so as to leave An- 
netje in the glare of general publicity. For the mo- 
ment she was being lionized, and, as everybody wanted 
to see the celebrated beauty, who at bare eighteen had 
two real affairs of the heart to her credit, she was 
everywhere invited. And how the pretty plumage was 
beginning to spread under it! Instead of the simple 
Annetje, lovely as much because of her self-efface- 
ment as of her undoubted beauty, there was now 
evolving a little dame of the great world — conscious, 
proud, and eager for adulation. Even her terms of 
endearment had something of the grandiose in them 
to Sophie's eyes, for hitherto Annetje had been very 
sparing of platitudes, or expressions of endearment, 
either in letters or in speaking. 

All this floated, in Sophie's consciousness as she 
went about her task of nursing or ordering housdiold 
matters. She thought once of sending the letters to 
her father, who would at least be pleased at Annetje's 
success with those of note in the world of state; but 
something withheld her — ^that in the letters of which 
her own heart did not approve, yet was hardly able 
to condemn. Instead, she wrote her father of An- 
netje's doings, and promised him an immediate visit 
on her own account should his wound not permit him 
to return to Gowanus within the week. Sophie took 
no note of his repeated assertions that he would not 
return until Captain Formont had departed; that was 
the very thing she was determined he would do, and 
to that end she had planned a visit to him at Flatbush 
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as soon as she felt that Captain Formont was able to 
stand any matters outside of the routine of the day. 

Delenaut, in fact, was quite unable to make the trip 
to his home at that time. He could but recline on a 
sofa with one leg stiffly bound. Inflammation had set 
in, which the doctor did not think would prove serious, 
however, were he not moved. Aerson's state of mind 
had affected his body, and this had centered naturally 
in the region so long troublesome to him. He chaffed 
at the enforced idleness as he had during the years 
following the infliction of the wound, when his own 
stubbornness in persisting upon his feet when he should 
have rested had brought on complications. At the 
same time, he was subconsciously glad of an excuse 
which kept him away from the Stone House while that 
"dog" was there, and also prevented his venting upon 
Sophie that wrath for her disobedience which he felt 
she so roundly deserved. Was ever man blessed with 
such a daughter ? He began to blame her entirely for 
the matter of Annetje and the captain. 

Meanwhile, the spaces of conscious wakefulness were 
growing longer in the sick room. Sophie now spent 
considerable time reading to Captain Formont. He 
listened without comment; often he fell asleep while 
she was so engaged. He watched her, however, when 
she moved about the room, or when she sat by the 
window sewing. He seemed to be revolving many 
things in his mind. 

On the other hand, while he was sleeping, Sophie 
often watched him, noting the changes which return- 
ing health made in the color of the skin and the con- 
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tour of cheek, throat, and wrist ; yet she had to admit 
that these made poor showing compared with the Cap- 
tain Formont who had first stepped within that same 
room one warm spring day — and that, too, at her re- 
quest. Often she questioned whether matters would 
have been better or worse all around had she not inter- 
vened. 

A gusty, late October day was without, and a fire 
had been lighted on the irons. The shutters creaked 
upon their hinges, and occasionally one flapped, so that 
Sophie tried to tie it more securely than the iron clamp 
allowed. She withdrew from one of these operations 
with her hair tossed and her cheeks scarlet from the 
exertion in the wind. As she closed the window she 
looked toward the bed. 

'Did the draught strike you ?" she asked. 

^No, I was thinking what a fine day to walk along 
the shore." 

She was surprised and pleased. It was the first 
time he had shown an interest in the outside world. 
In consequence, her eyes remained upon him. 

It would be very windy,'' she said. 

1 would like to feel it," he answered. ''It is com- 
fortable here, but I would like to feel the wind about 
me from every direction." 

"Then you soon will," she answered. "And per- 
haps I can raise you a little, and you can see how the 
wind blows through the locusts ; the willows are about 
leafless down by the brook, yet the long branches are 
swaying like innumerable threads." 
XJ3Vially sh^ called Caesar or Vectie to raise or lower 
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him. Now she went to him herself, feeling that he 
had some strength to assist also. And so it proved; 
she placed one arm beneath the pillow and the other 
beneath his at the farther side; then she put a sec- 
ond pillow at his back, and he succeeded in partly raiy 
ing himself upon it. 

"There," she said, "you will soon be walking." 

But now that he was changed from a flat position, 
she saw how very ill he looked; the expression of his 
eyes seemed to have changed completely — there was 
something dead in their gaze. Involuntarily Sophie 
moved away, with the excuse of parting the chintz cur- 
tains more fully that he might see the better without. 

Dried leaves were blowing everywhere, though the 
grass was still green about the house where Caesar 
had kept it more or less uncovered before the invading 
host of foliage ; but the meadows were brown, the tall 
grass, already once mowed, now ready for a second 
cutting. The waves were tumultuous in the usually 
quiet creek. 

"Where is your father?" Formont suddenly asked, 
after his eyes had swept repeatedly the space of out- 
door world which the windows allowed. 

"He is at Aunt Geretta's at Flatbush — ^he is not well 
— confined to a couch with his leg. It is an old wound, 
which has never entirely become well." 

"And he does not need you ?" 

"He has Aunt Geretta, and I must be here to see to 
the farm." 

"You have much to do." 
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"I have always done much. I am used to it. And 
Vectie is very competent." 

There was silence. 

"And how did I come to be here?" he finally asked. 
"I could have been taken to Brooklyn; and there was 
the house beyond the Mill." 

"Yes — ^but this seemed better. I could care for you 
here." 

He regarded her again silently. 

"And why did you want to care for me?" 

"I don't know — ^perhaps — I felt responsible." 

There was a hint of pleading in her voice. It was 
followed by a long silence. Her gaze returned to the 
window, and the tall Dutch clock in the comer seemed 
to tick so loudly she felt her heart beating in perfect 
unison. Yet she could not move nor break the silence 
with words of different import. 

"I don't hold you — responsible," he said, finally. 

His voice was low, and he seemed to have been 
thinking the matter out. She was unable even then 
to answer, so she looked across at him, smiling faintly ; 
then she took up a book from the table and began to 
read. 

Sophie possessed a quiet reading style which could 
soothe and interest without becoming monotonous. In 
all things she was a woman who shone in the intima- 
cies or nearnesses of life; her clear perception, ade- 
quate thought, and a certain ability to get below the 
surface whether of life or literature, which, unaccom- 
panied as it was by brilliancy of expression or the de- 
sire to shine in an assembly, made her particularly 
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agreeable, entertaining, and consolatory to the lonely 
or the ill. Without Annetje's ability to seize the eye 
or the ear of the multitude, Annetje was as surely 
without Sophie's talent for enlivening the solitude of 
one, or even two. Now, as her low, clear voice car- 
ried across the room — so silent within, so noisy the 
elements without — she varied the reading with little 
comments, questions, or explanations, which made the 
matter one of conversation rather than of mere read- 
ing. 

The Stone House was well supplied with books; 
Aerson Delenaut had the reading habit, and it was not 
alone in newspapers that he had indulged through the 
course of his life, this having become the consuming 
habit with the war. The books were in both Dutch 
and English, with a smattering of French — ^the latter 
very old books which had been in the family years 
before its removal to the New World. 

After a few moments of the boolc which she held 
in her hands, which chanced to be Milton, and from 
which she had previously read at some length, a dis- 
inclination for the subject-matter led her to stop. Sev- 
eral other volumes in leather bindings, old and new, 
lay on a drop-leaf table close at hand. She leaned for- 
ward and turned over first one, then another. There 
was Chaucer and Spenser, both of which at times she 
dearly loved ; and there was the amourous Beaumont ; 
also there was Drummond of Hawthomden; she did 
not examine the Dutch volumes, as she knew that Cap- 
tain Formont would not understand ; and in fact Sophie 
found the Dutch idioms not altogether clear to her- 
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self — she was forgetting what reading knowledge of 
the language she had once possessed. 

But the lovely lines she had read so often from the 
British poets, and usually with so much delightful 
emotion, she now found silly and sensuous in certain 
cases, and full of trite motives in others; even where 
the motive was high, as undoubtedly it was in Spenser, 
and particularly in Milton, the allegory struck her as 
thin, and rather of such vein as children might listen 
to. 

Her own attitude of the moment amused her ; never- 
theless, she put down one volume after another, and 
Formont watched her. Looking over, she caught his 
gaze. 

"How much there is that is not worth while when 
one is really seeking,'* she said. In her heart she was 
conscious that much which might have amused her 
was not the sort for Captain Formont's delectation in 
his present condition: love, happy or disconsolate; 
lines on marriage or death ; brave knights setting forth 
for fair maidens' sakes, or brandishing spears in de- 
fense of wrong. Altogether, nothing fitted. Did 
some verse begin auspiciously, speaking of sweet skies 
and exquisite airs, immediately there was introduced 
a love-sick swain, or a wronged maiden, languishing 
of love. 

One by one they were put aside. But now it was 
quite apparent that Formont was waiting for her de- 
cision. At the other end of the room lay her own lit- 
tle Dutch Bible. Something drew her to it — its kindly, 
familiar air of intimate usage, like her scissors and 
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her pendant pincushion, or her work-basket or mend- 
ing bag. She could read this in Dutch or English, 
according to her audience. Yet, when she had se- 
cured it, she turned page after page. Nothing ap- 
peared to suit the condition of things; even the 
Psalms seemed one long plaint. Yet, at the Fifty- 
first Psalm she began to read, skipping here and there 
as the verses seemed to please and soothe : 

Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean: wash 
me and I shall be whiter than snow. 

Make me to hear joy and gladness, that the bones 
which thou hast broken may rejoice. 

Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all my 
iniquities. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me. 

Cast me not away from thy presence; and take not 
thy holy spirit from me. 

Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and up- 
hold me with thy free spirit. 

O Lord, open thou thy lips; and my mouth shall 
shew forth thy praise. 

For thou desirest not sacrifice ; else would I give it ; 
thou delightest not in burnt offerings. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 

Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lov- 
ing kindness: according unto the multitude of thy 
tender mercies blot out my transgressions. 
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Then, turning backward, she found what seemed 
emblematic of hope and encouragement: 

I waited patiently for the Lord ; and he inclined unto 
me, and heard my cry. 

He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out of 
the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and estab- 
lished my goings. 

And he hath put a new song into my mouth, even 
praise unto our God; many shall see it, and fear, and 
shall trust in the Lord. 

At last she came to the Psalm of all consolation : 

The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul ; he leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me ; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; my 
cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life : and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever. 

The book lay open upon her lap, her hands upon it ; 
her eyes went upon the calming weather: unknow- 
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ing if he were asleep or awake, she repeated for her 
own heart's sake: 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life; and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever. , 

Without turning, she heard Formont's voice : 

"Sophie, in some way there has been a mistake ; but 
I do not think, whatever it is, that you have sought 
consciously to wound. I have thought hard things 
of you, but if God can be so merciful — so kind " 

His words trailed off. She turned, but her eyes, 
not her voice, thanked him. Indeed, a great and over- 
whelming relief filled her being; all the troublous atti- 
tude of mind seemed to fade — wafted away as though 
upon a kinder autumn air. In her search for comfort 
for him, she had gained it for herself. 

"Oh, yes. He is merciful and kind," she repeated, 
as though it were something but just said. "If it were 
not for words such as these which has been left us, we 
might all wither from heat of our own hard hearts — 
hard from suffering, hard from selfishness, or even 
from ignorance ; but He has given us words to bear us 
up in any heat, in any loss. Yes, to bear us up. We 
must live, if life mean light or dark; and if it seem 
dark to self, who knows but it may mean light to 
others." 

He thought she spoke to him, and for him alone ; yet 
there was something infinitely soft and near in her 
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utterance, and this brought the first bit of warmth 
from without to Formont's being. 

"And you think I may still be of any use — to myself 
— ^to others '* 

She turned again toward him: 

"Yes, oh, yes — infinite use! We must know that 
our kinship with God, with Him who created us, is 
beyond that of any human bond." Her voice lowered, 
so that she seemed speaking to herself. "In the last 
few days I have discovered this — only in the last few 
days, though I have heard it so often — all through my 
life — from the preachers' lips. But, it seems, one 
must find those things for oneself — then His words 
become wonderful with meaning. I think I have 
saved myself from going down in despair from what 
I have read here." She touched the Bible. "At 
times all seemed selfishness and mistakes. But how- 
ever selfish and mistaken all may seem to self, or even 
to others, God understands, if we but try to reach Him 
through His words." 

"I would like," he said slowly, "if I have to live, to 
feel that I might still be of use." 

"Oh, you will — ^you will!" she said breathlessly. 
"Yes, yes, you have much to do yet! You see, God 
has saved you for it, and you must remember that — 
not forget Him." 

"Then He worked through you," he said suddenly. 

She started; she had been, in a sense, talking im- 
personally — though of her own understanding. She 
now glanced uncertainly at him. 
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''Oh, no more than ihroutfh all — through all who 
wished to ftavc you/' hIic answered. 

Her own t>art, indeed, Heetned frail and mi.itaken 
from the fimt; and, aH nIic had naid, it waM only by 
Hearching the worn t>af(eH of her little ruHHet volume 
that »he had maintained strength to go on with what 
Heenicd the only courMc. 

It waH now growing dark; Vectie entered with the 
candleft. Sophie aroMe — the little buny housewife once 
more. 

"It neemi* to me," she said gayly to Vectie and 
glancing at the Ca|>tain, ''that Captain Formont can 
have a very nice supper to-night/' 
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"My frocks do not tell me any such story, Aunt 
Geretta," she laughed, gathering up her cloth skirt. 

"Then, perhaps, you are growing thin — sometimes 
that makes a person look taller; still, you don't look 
peaked " 

Again Geretta appeared uncertain. She began to 
wonder if her niece's added dignity or grace — what- 
ever it was — were due to the fact that Annetje was 
not there as contrast. But here was something different 
from mere prettiness or even loveliness — Geretta rec- 
ognized that, and her conclusion was that her brother 
Aerson was very lucky in possessing two girls, one of 
whom was a beauty, and the other evidently altogether 
beyond the ordinary Flatbush or Gowanus maiden. 
Accordingly, Geretta's manner, always warm toward 
any of her kin or friends, became exceedingly flattering 
to Sophie. She opened the best room immediately, 
and, although it was not dinner time, sent her colored 
woman for fresh milk from the dairy and sweet cakes, 
and besought the removal of Sophie's hat and gloves, 
and even the changing of her habit for a frock of 
Annetje's, which was still hanging upstairs in the 
closet. 

But Sophie declined anything but the cool milk. "I 
have come especially to see father. Aunt Geretta," she 
said. "Gerret said he was much better and able to 
be about, but I had some matters to talk with him I 
couldn't put off any longer." 

"Oh, and your father just gonel" exclaimed Ge- 
retta, smoothing the black silk apron she had donned 
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at sight of Sophie's horse descending the slope of the 
Flatbush Road from the Heights. 

"Gone !" echoed Sophie. "Where in the world has 
he gone, with his sore leg, in this weather ?" 

"Oh, just down to the Narrows to see the old place. 
There's rumors the city is to buy the place for a fort, 
and he wants to have a look at it before any more 
changes, and go mackerel fishing with Jepson and 
Dirck. He always has a few keg of mackerel in the 
cellar by winter. I think it's a good thing for him, 
too ; the sea air'U do him good ; he got pretty run down 
with his leg. Wonderful how that thing breaks out 
every now and then !" 

"Yes," said Sophie vaguely, her heart giving little 
twinges of pain at the reference to her father's ill- 
ness. "I wish he could have been home, Aunt Ge- 
retta, even though I know you could tend him as well 
as I. But it is his home " 

Her words presented a semblance of the pathetic to 
Geretta, who beamed in a motherly way upon Sophie, 
conscious that the feeling thus evoked was, in a man- 
ner, different from what she felt toward Annetje. 

"Dear, you had your hands full with poor Captain 
Formont." 

Geretta had been most anxious to hear details of 
that affair, and here was the one most competent to 
describe. She settled herself with the air of a woman 
having a good novel to read, gazing with still growing 
admiration at her niece's face. But she was disap- 
pointed. 

"How long will father be gone?" asked Sophie. 
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"Oh, a week or so," answered Geretta, the tone of 
her reply evidencing her drop in interest. 

"Perhaps I could overtake him at the Narrows be- 
fore he starts fishing," replied Sophie. 

"Well, perhaps you could, though it's no short trip 
from here or Gk)wanus," replied Geretta. Then, with 
renewed interest. "If it's so particular you want to 
see him about. Otherwise, I'd just leave him alone. 
A man gets on better with men, I think, when it comes 
to recuperating; women are all right when they're on 
their backs. And that sea air'U certainly help things 
— he's had a lot of excitement lately, and he's not so 
young, either; besides, excitement always wore on Aer- 
son; take that war; whoever took it to heart the way 
he did, especially after it's over. Johnny, the fish- 
man, who used to be a Hessian soldier, came round 
here the other day tooting his cart, and Aerson was 
outside; well, you just ought to see Aerson's face; 
you'd think Johnny had a gun as when he first came 
over these hills back of us from Flatlands, and was 
going to give Aerson some of those Hessian bullets. 
He always said it was Johnny who fired at him when 
he was swimming across the Millpond ; but. Heavens, 
how could he tell one from the other in such a crowd, 
and him swimming for his life? But Johnny took 
quick to his cart when he heard the words Aerson 
threw at him; and then, didn't he give to me for 
buying fish from a dirty Blue! As if anyone thinks 
them dirty Blues now ! Why, they are as peaceful cit- 
izens and as good workers as we've got — them Hes- 
sians! And some of them have made a pile; look at 
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the gunsmith in Brooklyn, with his fine, rich land ! Be- 
sides, I don't think we should throw stones at them as 
repent. But Aerson don't think they've repented — 
just supposes they stayed behind, or ran away from 
the regiments because life was easier than soldiering. 
Well, perhaps it was; but you or I would have done 
the same — though not Aerson. No, indeed; he'd 
have stuck to his colors as long as the breath was in 
him. But, as I say, anyone may change his mind, 
and, when it's for the better, why should we blame? 
Now, dear Captain Formont! Not a word will your 
father hear to him. The first word I uttered, he just 
turned around and gave me an awful look. 'Geretta,' 
he said, 'one more word at any time on the subject of 
that renegade, and I leave this house.' Well, of course, 
I didn't want him to leave — ^he's my brother, ideas or 
not, and I was pure glad to see him and have him 
here. It's been a comfort at night, around the fire, 
since this blustery weather came up; I missed Gerret 
more when the cold set in, and the evenings indoors 
began." 

"But Gerret comes often, doesn't he. Aunt?" 
"Oh, yes, he comes. But it's with another. And, 
after all, a daughter-in-law is not your own blood. 
There are things only one's own blood feels — things 
they've known since birth, maybe, and it's nought to 
afiyone else. That's why Aerson's been a comfort, 
reading the paper in Dutch while I'm knitting; it is 
good, whatever they say, to hear the old tongue from 
one's kin. Now, you were never so set against it as 
Annetje; the child would never hear to it; but you are 
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more one of us, Sophie; I think Annetje got all her 
airs — pretty as they are — from the other side." 

Sophie smiled at her aunt, understanding full well 
that notwithstanding the pleasant sentiments she was 
uttering, she would give a great deal more to hear 
Annetje's chatter that moment than anything she — So- 
phie — ^might offer. Nevertheless, Sophie was not 
without affection for her aunt, and the word jealousy 
lay thus far without her category. 

"If father isn't to be found, I must be going back. 
Aunt," she said, rising from the rush-bottomed chair. 

"But, tell me about Captain Formont," Geretta ex- 
claimed, alarmed at this sudden leave-taking when she 
had expected a whole day's gossip. 

"He is much better. He walks about the house, and 
in a short time will be gone." 

"Gone — gone where?" exclaimed Geretta, her small 
eyes animated to their fullest extent. 

"That I do not know," replied Sophie. "He has 
many friends in Brooklyn and New York, whose homes 
would surely be more congenial than the Stone House. 
Besides, he may return to England ; I do not feel it my 
part to ask — perhaps, too, he has not yet decided." 

She was glancing at the clock, which was now past 
eleven. 

^But you will stay to dinner, Sophie." 
^No, Aunt — some time I will come over for the 
day, but there is so much to do at the Stone House — 
I had hard work to get away — ^all the preparations for 
the Winter " 

"Well, y6u will have Indian Summer/' 
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"Yes, I know. But that is short." 

She gathered her skirt about her. 

"Then wait for some cherry brandy. You can 
take that. I will fasten it so that it will not slip from 
the saddle. Tell the Captain that I sent it to him, and 
that I shall hope to see him at Flatbush." 

"I will tell him," answered Sophie. 

A few minutes later she turned her horse's head up 
the Flatbush Road, leading to the fork whence pro- 
ceeded the one to Gowanus, the Stone House, and the 
Mill. She went slowly during the ascent, but at the 
top of the highest rise she stopped, pondering deeply. 
Then, lifting her horse's head, she went galloping 
down the long, uneven decline to the west. 

Three days later the spell of alternating frosty and 
windy weather gave way to the expected warmth and 
calm — the week or two that always intervened before 
the settled chills of winter. Except for the practically 
leafless trees, the balm of summer might once again 
have descended upon Gowanus. Captain Formont 
now made little trips to the garden, to the bam, or to 
the creek-head. As he was starting from the door 
with his slow, not altogether steady step, an hour or so 
following the noon-day meal, he stopped. Sophie was 
returning with Caesar from Brooklyn, and was lifting 
various parcels from the two-wheeled chaise before it 
proceeded on to the bam. She came toward him now, 
smiling as she met his glance. 

"Here are the week's papers," she said, "and a little 
book I found at the shop. And in this package is a 
muffler one of your friends sent — Miss Deersman of 
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the Heights. Did I but let them know you were 
walking abroad, there'd be a whole regiment of petti- 
coats marching the Shore Road, not to mention the 
young gentlemen that are always asking. I must try 
to give you a list." 

He smiled sadly. 

"That would be tribulation indeed. But in case 
any of them do come, will you save me from them fur- 
ther. Miss Sophie, and row me out upon the creek ? — 
that is, if you are not too tired with your trip; the 
waters have been luring me all day." 

He did not explain why he had not asked one of the 
men to row him, and Sophie did not question. 

"Tired at this time of day? Why, my activity has 
just begun. And I think it would be too bad to spend 
it within doors, or even at common tasks ; Indian Siun- 
mer does not last always." 

As she talked her eyes roved to the waters of the 
creek and the surrounding valley and hills. There 
was an exquisite harmony of blues and browns, from 
the palest buff to rich amber, and thence to that tone 
which borders upon green and black. She went within 
and deposited her bundles, giving directions to Vec- 
tie ; then rejoined him. 

They walked down to the boat. As he stepped in, 
she motioned him to the rear, and took the oars. There 
was not much effort needed down the inlet to the 
creek, and there the tide was beginning its outward 
run so that the oars were needed but for pointing the 
way. And at any time Sophie would have considered 
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it mere fun to have rowed the light little boat to New 
York. 

She had left her leghorn bonnet at the house, and 
the sun played upon her brown hair, turning it to gold 
— a part of the harmony everywhere. The creek had 
lost its summer reflections of green, and but made an 
inverted picture of vivid blue, with a few white clouds 
creamily tinted in spots. A frog came boldly from 
the water and looked at them; and a little further a 
turtle was sunning on a stone of almost the same color. 

Beyond the island of the dead soldiers, and where — 
a little further — the meadows widened and separated 
to the bay, there lay to the right a grove of young 
chestnuts and dogwood entirely free of underbrush, 
and with a thick matting of fallen leaves. Its bank 
sloped easily to a little stream from the western 
heights. 

"Let us stop here," he said. "I would like to sit 
among those leaves." 

She brought the boat to the bank, and he stepped 
ashore; then, following, she drew the bow across a 
submerged log, out of the way of the tide, and they 
walked a short distance up the slope. 

"Not too far," she remonstrated. "It is easy to 
overdo and hard to make up. Here is a delightful lit- 
tle seat, and we can see clear across to New Utrecht 
— yes, there is the church spire. And yet how soft 
are the distances ! — blue and blue, and, far away, pur- 
ple." 

She dug her hands in the dried leaves, turning them 
up so that the moist underparts lay exposed. 
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"Already they are returning to Mother Earth," she 
said. "How soon can a transformation occur! An- 
other month and winter is here. It is Hke us — the 
earth; it remains itself, and yet constantly changes, 
parts dying away, yet others appearing with each new 
season. Surely this death we see about us is neces- 
sary for the birth of the spring, and perhaps what 
seems dead in us is necessary for the new which is to 
possess us." 

"And what is dead in you, Sophie? You are life 
itself." 

"I do not know what part of me has died, but some- 
thing has — a certain view of life, thoughts about 
others; as yet nothing has just taken their places, but 
something will, I am sure. 

^You have a happy outlook." 

^No, not always. I am frequently very unhappy; 
but perhaps when I have learned better why this is, I 
may learn how to keep myself in better mood. Un- 
happiness is death, isn't it? And happiness is life. 
Now, when we understand how to refrain from un- 
happiness we shall have more and longer life." 

"Perhaps live forever," he replied, falling into her 
strain. 

"Perhaps that is what is meant by eternal life, and 
Heaven upon earth?" she questioned, looking at him. 

"I am afraid it will be a long time — for anyone but 
you," he responded. And for a moment the look of 
disinterestedness, which had become practically habit- 
ual with him, faded, and a gleam of real life shone 
from his eyes. 
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"For anyone but me!" she echoed. "Oh, I am 
nothing — weakest of all." Then, suddenly changing 
the subject: "Look at that bird! Is it a belated 
songster?" 

But the flash of blue wing had passed, and For- 
mont's eyes came back to hers. 

"Sophie, do not think what I am going to ask hurts 
me; feeling seems to have dried in my breast; that 
which was once the very chord of my being has appar- 
ently burnt to cinders and ashes. And the life of six. 
seven months ago, has become one with that of a few 
weeks, and all appear ages long — like something which 
happened before my birth. I do not know how this 
has come about. But within me something has surely 
died. If it is to be succeeded by a new birth, I do not 
know; if things are as you say, then it will — it must 
be a very different one from any I have known." 

"As spring is different from autumn, or winter from 
summer," she murmured. "But all are good." 

"I see now at least that one must live, and live as 
best he can. Sophie, my action may have seemed 
cowardly to you." He was leaning, with one elbow 
upon the turf, and looking off to the opposite, sun- 
bathed heights. "First and last I may have seemed 
cowardly. Perhaps I was. But I was out of myself 
with the infatuation I bore your sister; it was different 
from the love of other men for women; in a way she 
seemed like a child to me, and I took her in the begin- 
ning because she appeared unhappy at the Stone House 
—was beset with fears — and, the greatest of all, that 
of her father. How often I pleaded with her to 
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allow me to address him; but always she shrank in 
fright — and would not consent. I wished to see her 
happy as well as to be happy myself, but I wished first 
of all to shield her. I got Mrs. Kaye — ^the widow of 
General Kaye, a most honorable woman — ^to protect 
her on the sea. And when you came I left her only 
because I was certain she needed much in this world — 
so delicate and fair a creature — that I must go and get 
that which of property belonged to me. But, once on 
the sea, I became mad with thought of her longing — 
her loneliness — and how I wished that I had never left, 
or stayed to have righted matters with you and Mr. 
Delenaut. But until the great loss comes one thinks 
ever of gold and property as being the first — necessary 
before happiness may be consummated." 

He paused. His face was now alight with anima- 
tion. Sophie quaked for the effect, but she could not 
stop his words — ^something — fear, and her own inten- 
sity of mind at the moment, made it impossible. 

"When I arrived in England," he continued, "I 
found it would t&ke longer to settle matters than I 
thought, and I was obliged to be circumspect — a hint 
of my plans might land me in a British prison, and 
my wealth be confiscated. I wrote, and it seemed like 
a life's length before sufficient time passed for an 
answer. Then, when none came, and I wrote again 
and again, and still no answer, I began to think An- 
netje might be sick — or even worse — dead from my 
neglect of her, from my brutal leave-taking, and my 
absence. It seemed to me that at times I would go 
mad from thinking of it; in the nights I could see her 
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face, and always like that of a little child; and one 
night she appeared as an angel, and I thought certainly 
she was dead. Then I wrote to you, and afterward 
to her father. That I received no response argued the 
worst. So, without waiting for that for which I had 
left her in the beginning, though just on the eve of set- 
tlement, I rushed down to a ship about to sail and 
went on board. It was not such a vessel as I would 
have selected at another time; the accommodations 
were wretched, and the sea was bitter beyond words. 
My anxiety and all this told upon me before I landed ; 
that fever was already working in my veins. And 
when I landed, and found her — not dead, but married 
to another — I was quite out of my head. If I could 
have gotten to her, seen her, it might have been differ- 
ent; but I don't know, I was insane with sickness, 
anxiety, and sorrow." 

He paused. She was sitting with her hands 
clasped about her knees. But not a muscle moved. 

"Now, I am going back to get that for which I first 
sailed. I don't know what I will do with it. I don't 
know where I will reside. Perhaps I will go to sol- 
diering again. But before I go, I wish to ask you 
this: — remember, I am no more sore at heart; no 
longer full of illness, disquietude, terrible conjectures ; 
and even grief has died off to some vague thing — ^I 
can hardly give it name. But I wish to ask this : Was 
Annetje coerced into her marriage? Was it a happy 
one for her?" 

Glancing now at him, she could not see that his ex- 
pression had in any way changed with the question. 
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He was gazing, as before, across to the distant brown 
heights. 

"She was not coerced — ^in any way. She knew him 
before even you went away. She liked him. Did 
she, does she — love him?" 

She paused. She wished to be fair. She was gaz- 
ing off now, like him, to the heights. "I think," she 
went on, "that Annetje is very happy." 

He glanced quickly toward her, and for a long time 
their gaze interlocked. He seemed searching, search- 
ing, and it was for more than two things. Then he 
seemed to find the answer. His voice was very low, 
as though but thinking aloud. 

"Yes, that is it; she is but a child; she wishes the 
easy, pleasant way. I am beginning to understand." 

Then he turned sideways, rising to a position more 
nearly upright. 

"Strange, but if you will believe it, I had never seri- 
ously cared for any woman till I met your sister; and 
perhaps, because of that, I had never studied them, 
never distinguished the one from the other, except as 
a matter of pretty looks, pretty frocks. Their souls, 
their minds, were more like dolls to me. I thought 
them at least children until in turn they had borne 
children, and then they were mothers — with care, per- 
haps, but also to be cared for, absolutely, by man ; no 
ideas, no opinions of their own; no fellowship with 
man other than as wife, mother, daughter. To men, 
men went for companionship of the mind." 

Then he smiled. 

"You see how young, how inexperienced I was — i 
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how crude and self-sufficient. Now, all that is 
changed." 

She dug her fingers again into the cool loam below 
the warm upper leaves. 

"Some day you will have aflfection again. You will 

live . Do not think life is over. You see, it is 

as I said, something must die that another be bom. 
Already there is the new birth. Over in England you 
will look upon women differently. The fever may be 
gone, but something more enduring will take its place. 
You will ultimately be happier than if — you had mar- 
ried Annetje." 

She rose, and after a minute he stood beside her. 

"I will start to-morrow. I wish to be gone quietly 
— nothing said. There is a ship sails the next day." 

"It is a good omen," she replied. "Indian Summer. 
So may it be to you a respite from all pain, all care." 

Silently they gazed upon the purpling hills. 

"And may I write you, Sophie? I would like to 
know how all goes at the Stone House, and with you." 

"Yes, I wish you to write." 

"Then, good-bye; I will say it here." 

She gave her hand, and he held it, looking long into 
her eyes; then he raised it to his lips. And in that 
moment Sophie recalled the first time his lips had 
touched her hand. A wave of heat, and then of cold, 
passed over her. 

"I think the shadows are falling," she said, as they 
stepped into the boat. "The air is growing chill." 

Silently they rowed to the house. 
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Captain Formont was gone, carrying with him no 
word of why his letters had remained unanswered 
through months of time. But this word, to Sophie's 
mind, could come only from her father; and she yet 
believed that it would come ; it must come, she felt, if 
only for her father's sake. 

Sophie had made another visit to Flatbush, only to 
find him not yet returned. She left a message, and 
asked Gerret to let her know immediately he was back. 
When, finally, Gerret's chaise, in which he was wont to 
bring small articles of merchandise from Brooklyn, 
drew up at the Stone House, it was with the news that 
his uncle was once more at Flatbush, but not able to 
return as yet to Gowanus. 

"Not return?" asked Sophie. 

"He hasn't gotten on as well as everyone thought, 
with the sea air and the fishing," answered Gerret. 
"His leg is bad again. You see. Uncle Aerson won't 
keep still and let himself get well ; once he's able to be 
upon his feet he does more than anyone else who's well. 
And that's the way it's been with this trip; it appears 
he pulled in more mackerel than any of them ; in con- 
sequence, he's down again, quite as bad as before." 

"When will you return from Brooklyn, Gerret?" 
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Sophie inquired, shading her hand from the brilliant 
noon sun as she looked up at him. 

"About four, perhaps a little earlier." 

"Then, I'll return with you, if you can come around 
this way." 

"Just as good as any other, and Til be glad of the 
company of my conservative cousin." 

He smiled affectionately, and Sophie returned the 
smile. 

"ril be ready," she said. 

At four o'clock they were driving slowly up the 
Porte Road. It was still Indian Summer, and the 
vivid blue sky, heavy with white balls of clouds, bore 
down upon the brown hill-tops as they advanced. The 
tall gjass, dried to waving plume-tops, reminded 
Sophie of the day when she had dreamed of Alan For- 
mont and the pirate ship. She wished suddenly that all 
her cares were at an end, and she could again lie 
in that waving grass and sleep without dreaming. 
There was a fatigue about her since her duties as nurse 
were over which seemed impossible to ease; yet here 
now was her father. Well, she sighed, she could not 
rest while her father needed her, and it appeared that 
he needed her doubly; she felt that there was some- 
thing on his mind — the affair of the letters — ^which 
was preventing his getting well. She knew her father 
was an honest man, and, much as he might hate Cap- 
tain Formont, he could not do another a wrong with- 
out wronging himself. 

Her father was upstairs in his room when Sophie 
and Gerret arrived. She went to him, and found him 
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tossing and complaining of the closeness of the air. 
Sophie opened all the windows, pulling together the 
shutters where the late afternoon sun shone. 

"You miss the salt of the sea," she said. "Don't 
you think you would feel better at Gowanus, father? 
There, the air is like the sea, and the creek and ponds 
are beautiful this soft weather." 

"Humph !" he replied irritably. 

"I will stay over to-night, and in the morning you 
can return with me; your leg will be soothed a little 
by then, and Gerret's chaise is very easy; I will ar- 
range a stool in front so that you can keep it level." 

"Humph !" He glared at her suspiciously. "And 
where is that precious scoundrel you've been nursing 
down there — under my own roof?" 

"Captain Formont is gone." 

There was a moment's silence. 

"Where? Gone where?" 
To England." 

'Humph! Pity he ever left there." 

She went about arranging his things upon high-boy 
and in drawers. 

"The place needs you, father. Caesar seems never 
content, asking — ^asking — asking. I think he is not 
so young any more, and he hardly knows what to do 
without you." 

"He has his work, the rascal." 

"But, you know he's followed you like a dog, 
father. And now he seems lost. *Miss Sophie,' he's 
always saying, 'do you think Master would do it like 
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this, or like that?' He's never at rest, and you must 
come home right away." 

"You've taken a precious long time to find out," he 
growled. 

"Oh, father! And always I have been beseeching 
you." 

His lids lowered as he looked at her, so that only 
two slits of gray light were visible. Did he hate or 
love this daughter most? Anyway, there was one sure 
thing; he could not do with her as he liked, as he 
could with Annetje — could not lead her where he 
willed by mere leaving open of the way. She was set 
as the Heavens. A little wave of admiration of her 
grit, as he termed it, swept across him. But he too 
had g^it; who would win? A little flicker of pleasure 
in an approaching combat of wills added still further 
light to his eyes. He forgot the pain in his leg. Any- 
way, he would go home. It was his own home, and 
he thought that no one would ever again keep him out 
of it. In his old Crow-Step he would get well. He 
felt that he could fight anything in that house — its 
memories were so stirring." 

He turned over and closed his eyes. 

With the morning it seemed that he was better, and 
without any more words arrangements were made for 
his removal. He groaned frequently as the chaise 
tipped or made into a rut which Gerret tried hard to 
avoid, but his color was better, and on the whole he 
appeared improved. At the Stone House door Gerret 
and Caesar carried him into the dining-room — once 
the old kitchen — and placed him upon a couch arranged 
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to receive him. He wanted to sit up, but Sophie 
begged that he would lie a little while to recover from 
the jolting. 

He succumbed very ungracefully, though not ill- 
naturedly. 

"If you'd suffered with that old bullet-reach as long 
as I have, you'd know I'm not sick at all. It's just 
the case of an old tooth — ^you never know when it will 
begin to jump." 

Here's a lot of pillows, dear," Sophie answered. 
You can keep your head and shoulders high. If you 
will keep so for three or four days you will be entirely 
well.'' 

But at night-time he insisted he was going upstairs 
to sleep. And nothing could keep him from it. 

"When I'm in a coffin I'll stay downstairs at night, 
but not before," he answered those who entreated him 
not to move. 

So again arms were placed about him and he was 
assisted to his own room on the second floor. He 
sighed deeply as he sank among the linen-covered 
feathers. And in a few minutes it seemed that he 
was asleep. 

Yet, with the morning, he appeared rather worse 
than better. His peevishness was greater, and Caesar 
confidentially informed Sophie that he thought his 
master was up in the night, moving about his room; 
although he, Caesar, was in the adjoining small room, 
close against the wall where his master might rap in 
case he needed anything. Caesar had risen several 
times upon hearing his master's steps on the floor, he 
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said, but he had been informed that nothing was 
needed. And as the days went on it was certain that 
Delenaut was not improving. The doctor came now 
almost every day, pretending friendly visits to offset 
the scowl with which Delenaut often greeted him. 
He had declared his lack of faith in the medical pro- 
fession after it had failed to cure a simple ball wound — 
even when the victim of the same wound failed abso- 
lutely to obey all orders regarding its treatment. He 
liked Dr. Jooster, and would like nothing better than 
having a round of chat with him were he encountered 
on his fat horse on the Brooklyn Road; or a smoke 
from the long pipe at his door or hearth ; but this bed- 
room visiting was another matter. Aerson became 
morose and sulky and would hardly return the compli- 
ments of the day. And when the doctor commenced 
upon the bandages about his bad leg he would begin 
to damn all the Britains on the face of the earth, and 
wish another war would result that he might return 
that shot, if it were only with the support of a crutch. 

After one of Doctor Jooster's visits, when things 
had proceeded in the usual fashion, he had continued 
his imprecations. Sophie tried in every way to di- 
stract him, but in vain. Finally, she kneeled beside 
his bed, placing her cool hand upon his brow. 

Father, I believe the worst pain is here," she said. 
Dear, is something troubling you ?" 

"What should be troubling me?" he growled. 

She hesitated a moment. Then, like the surgeon 
who must wound in order to heal, she spoke : 
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"I have wondered if the thought of the letters ia 
bothering you." 

"What letters?" 

"Captain Formont's." 

He glared at her. 

'What business had you in my desk?** he demanded. 
'Did you not give me a key ? Was I not always to 
have access to see that things were all right ? Father, 
you forget." 

"But I had another key made, another lock. Did 
you dare to force that lock?" 

Ah, she thought, he had been fretting about it. 

"Of course not. Whenever would I force a lock? 
The desk was open; I but looked to see if all were 
safe after your quick departure, and found the lock 
unfastened." 

He turned his face away; it was difficult for his 
daughter to know whether he were angry over his own 
carelessness in the matter over the lock, or over her 
discovery of the letters. But here she firmly believed 
was the prick that was causing this heating of the 
blood, and consequently the harm to his leg. There 
must be an end to it for the sake of all concerned. 

She rose to her feet and pulled a chair to the bed- 
side. 

The great four-poster was a family heirloom, along 
with the big oaken cabinets in the best room; in fact, 
this very bedstead once served as an accompaniment to 
the cabinets in the best room at the Narrows during 
the early days in the Colony — a custom of the Dutch. 
In consequence, it was a remarkable piece of carved 
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oak v^ith studdings of brass nails. Heavy, twisted 
columns supported a roof of carved leather ; the body- 
band was of panels carved in rather low relief, and ex- 
hibiting angels* heads, archangels, lyres, and a can- 
opied throne of the Almighty, with adoring saints 
about — yet, all in such rhythmic order of paneling as 
to produce a sensation of simplicity along with that 
of the somewhat ornate. Altogether, the Delenaut 
bed was famed in its locality, its cost — over a hundred 
years before the period of this story — having been very 
large. But his ancestors, who had built the first stone 
house at the Narrows — and probably on Long Island 
— liked furnishings as lasting as the surrounding walls. 
And they liked beauty as well. To Aerson Delenaut's 
mind, the slim pieces of mahogany in the Chippendale 
style, just then coming into vogue in the best houses — 
as in the case indeed of his son-in-law — would be fit 
for firewood with another generation. There was 
some little sense, to be admitted, in the plainer, heavier 
styles of mahogany, such as Geretta owned at Flat- 
bush; but nothing equaled, in his eyes, his own deco- 
rative, heavy oaken and walnut pieces. Indeed, it was 
partly as a suitable setting to his Dutch furniture that 
the Stone House at Gowanus had appealed to Aerson. 
At the Narrows the big bedstead had never been re- 
moved from the best room; and there, how many of 
the name of Delenaut had been born? And how many 
died ? For the best bed in the best room was reserved 
— ^the first as last — for unusual occasions. But Dele- 
naut possessed the French sense of progress — along 
material lines at least. So he had been quite willing to 
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chaise the location of his things with the advent to 
the new home, though he continued to cherish all that 
had been so long dear to him among them. 

The bed now boasted its winter frill of chintz over- 
head, with curtains enclosing back and sides — ^the lat- 
ter tied with cords to the posts. Sophie tightened the 
cords that the light might the more easily enter. It 
was now very cold without, and a fire was in the grate 
between the two front windows. 

"Father, I have thought you might return those let- 
ters to Captain Formont." 

She waited some time for his reply. 

"Well, seeing that you have taken the matter in 
hand, you can do with them just as you please; there 
is the kitchen fire if you prefer." 

His voice had grown silky in its softness, and Sophie 
was both amazed and pained. 

'Father, that is not like you!" 

Well, then, what would you have? Am I to be 
pestered forever by the affairs of that fellow?" 

It was quite evident that he did not wish to talk 
reason, and that he resented her touch upon his mental 
unrest, as he did that of Doctor Jooster upon his physi- 
cal being. But she must proceed — rather the sharp 
agony than the prolonged pain. 

"I am sure that you want to keep the letters no more 
now than at any time; but it is impossible to destroy 
that which is not one's own ; and it is not only the let- 
ters that you now owe ; it is your own offering of them 
— ^your own asking of forgiveness." 
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He started up, wave upon wave of color sweeping 
the withered skin of his face and neck. 

"Forgiveness! And for what? Take care what 
you say, or you will leave this house, never to return." 

"I may leave it, but not without doing my full duty. 
Father, I thought to wait until you were well, but your 
own sense of the right is keeping you ill; you will not 
acknowledge what is beating and beating upon your 
heart. Having kept the letters, having accomplished 
your object, you can at least be magnanimous to your- 
self, and just to Captain Formont; by your silence 
you lay not only Annetje, and myself, but yourself, 
open to serious charges in his eyes." 

"What right had he to address those letters? I 
might have thrown them into the fire at once, but I 
took pleasure in thus saving a few of the enemy's balls 
which missed their fire." 

He smiled, and at the moment she thought her father 
had gone out of his mind. Her head began to whirl. 
Could it be true, had he gloried in their possession, 
was he glorying in it now, and had she been mistaken 
in her idea that his conscience was keeping this fever 
upon him? And, if not, what then? He answered 
this himself. 

"So, he lay downstairs in my house, did he? And 
he got well after his cowardly bullet on the steps of 
my daughter's house, did he? Well, and did you tell 
him he might step to your father's room and find his 
fine bunch of letters reposing there, all unopened, ex- 
cept the one to his eldest daughter, which she found fit 
to tamper with? But, let him take the letters, if he 
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wish — or if you wish. Their mission is ended like 
that of the spent ball. I have had my satisfaction out 
of them; he can have the rest. I have no fear of 
Annetje, however much I may have of you — my eldest 
daughter. You usurped your father's house for an 
enemy's bettering, an enemy who would not only have 
taken your father's home from beneath his feet and 
over his head, and his country as well, but would have 
plucked his very child from his bosom. What blood 
are you to have countenanced such doings? Shall I 
never sleep in peace beneath these walls again? — 
dreaming, awake or asleep, of that renegade receiving 
the products of my hands from my own child and my 
servants ? Ah, it will be the death of me ; I shall never 
recover. And when I am dead and gone, no doubt you 
will ask his return, and soothe his brow again in the 
very house which I bought for the peace of my old 
age." 

Exhausted, he fell back upon the pillow, glaring as 
though at his unseen enemy, shaking in every fibre. 
As for Sophie, she was appalled. Again she was to 
learn that she had but begun to sound the depths of her 
father's passion. Weak from his onslaught upon a 
situation which she thought he had accepted finally as 
inevitable, and ignoring entirely that with which she 
had believed him obsessed to the point of illness, she 
was stunned both by the revelation of motive and the 
effect of it. She rose to her feet. 

"Father, if once Captain Formont has been your 
enemy, or your country's enemy, remember what the 
Book says : you must forgive — forgive." 
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"Forgive " His words trailed off in savage 

mutterings. 

"Aye, seventy times seven, it is said. And, father, 
he who would gain his own soul must lose it. Father, 
your soul is more precious than the venom which ani- 
mates it ; see, it is like a serpent, a deadly adder, eat- 
ing at the vitals of your body. Oh, dear father, put it 
away from you, I beseech ! Put it away that you may 
get well, that you may walk out, in the sun, across your 
fields, for they are good to see. Father, how much is 
there for which to live ? Why, then, kill the body and 
stifle the mind with that which is but a passing thing. 
War is terrible, whether to the one side or the other ; 
but now that it is finished, forget the wrongs that were 
heaped upon us — forget and forgive." 

But he turned his back and would not listen. 

Simon Bartwell came in shortly after, and found 
Aerson not in the mood he had been wont to meet; 
he thought him very ill indeed, and the next morning 
brought Annetje back to Gowanus — tthough a good 
deal against her wishes. 

No end of entertainment was still in store in New 
York; indeed, the winter season, with all the added 
gayety of a newly enthusiastic society, was but just 
beginning, and from week to week Annetje had held 
forth some special social function as particularly need- 
ing her presence in New York, as against Simon*s 
entreaties to return to Long Island. Only her hus- 
band's serious mien, and still more serious words in 
describing her father's apparent condition, had set her 
at last to a hurried packing. Even then she left many 
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of her gowns and wraps, confiding to Polly that she 
would return at the first opportunity, and that espe- 
cially she would return for the military ball of the fol- 
lowing week. 

On her part, Polly had done all that was possible to 
retain Annetje's society; the latter's vogue had con- 
stantly increased, and even Polly was astonished at 
the way her friend had expanded. She was now really 
an accomplished lady of society, so apt had she been in 
picking up all those small manners which women who 
lead wholly a social life possess in distinction from 
even the well-bred matrons and misses with whom 
Annetje had been associated at Flatbush and Gowanus. 

Now, after stopping at the Bartwell House, Annetje 
came on to the Stone House in the fine carriage bought 
for her by her husband, and of her own choosing, in 
which she had made the journey from the city. She 
stepped out daintily, holding her skirts high. Sophie 
was upstairs with her father, so Annetje immediately 
ascended. Her appearance was such as to cause even 
Sophie surprise; the simple and lovely Annetje had 
vanished before a most startling small lady of much 
powder, rouge, and even a small black patch at the cor- 
ner of her lip. Striking, the apparition in the old dark 
room certainly was ; and, while it might have been as 
fascinating as it was startling when seen in the glare 
of artificial light, in the midst of others similarly at- 
tired and toiletted, it appeared now garish rather than 
simply gay. Besides, to those who loved her, or had 
a true eye for beauty, what could have surpassed, at 
any time, the loveliness of Annetje's natural appear- 
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ance? So Soi^iie thought as her sister daintily em- 
braced her, taking care that no bit of the carefully 
planned appearance should be spoiled. 

Her father was propped up on pillows, having just 
been shaved by Caesar — an operation which he had not 
once missed in any succeeding twenty- four hours — no 
matter how much in pain nor how ill he might be. He 
started pleasurably as he heard Annetje's voice, then 
regarded her with astonishment as she came across the 
room. As she bent over him, he said nothing, nor for 
several minutes afterward while she was seating her- 
self elaborately in a chair. Then an expression of grim- 
ness stole across his astonished features. 
'Well, and are you going to a ball ?" 
'A ball — at this time of day, father?" 

She laughed with signs of real amusement. 

"Then, if it's not the time of day, why are you 
dressed for it?" 

A look of dignified pain crossed Annetje's delicate 
features as she replied : 

"I have just come from town, and you know ladies 
do not dress in New York as they do at Gowanus." 

"Then, it's time you came to Gowanus, and to stay." 

His tone was as cutting as his words, and Annetje 
turned to Sophie for sympathy. 

"Get out of this room into your own across the 
hall, and take off that stuff you've got plastered on 
your face. The God above gave you skin, and why 
should you be ashamed of it ? You look like a lackey." 

Annetje raised her head in dignified endurance, and 
immediately swept out of the room. Within the 
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little chamber, which had been once her own, sfie 
turned to Sophie, her eyes blazing. 

"I have heard of the irritability and unreasonable- 
ness of invalids," she flashed, "and if this is what it 
means I pity you, Sophie, from the bottom of my 
heart." 

In the front room Aerson turned upon his pillow 
with a groan ; so, of his two daughters, one was a fool, 
and the other an insubordinate. Surely, he — Aerson 
Delenaut — was cursed of God. 

When Sophie came in, having left Annetje on her 
way downstairs to the waiting carriage, he was staring 
with glassy eyes of pain at the ceiling. She moved 
up to him with a cup of cool water in her hand. He 
turned away angrily, but she waited, and after a mo- 
ment brought it to his lips. 

"Drink, father, it is so fresh from the spring." 

He glanced at her and his look softened. After a 
little he took the water. It was certain this girl was 
no fool, whatever else she was. 



XXIV 

As the days passed to settled winter, with little 
snow but piercing cold, Delenaut was at one time a 
little better, and again a little worse. At no time, 
however, did he descend the stairs to the floor below ; 
his bedroom had become his settled abode ; there, each 
morning, the fire was freshly laid upon the grate, and 
if a good night had been passed, papers were placed 
on the table beside him that he might read after the 
simple breakfast. Annetje came every day, and sat 
for a few minutes in his room attired in her simplest 
garments. This was not at all of her own will, and 
she quarreled with Simon because of it. Her hus- 
band insisted that she should visit her father before 
all else, while she pleaded that it was time enough to 
don sober garments, and go into retirement, when a 
person was dead — not, she argued, that there was any 
idea of her father's dying, he had lived through many 
a bad turn with his leg, but it was a pity to miss all 
the delightful goings-on in New York, of which Polly 
daily wrote her, just because her father was a bit ill 
and cross enough he was, too, she added. So she 
sulked even about her pretty home, and Simon looked 
at her, distressed and not a little perplexed. True, 
he had wanted a lady for his wife, but he had hardly 
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expected this to mean one who continually participated 
in the high society of New York ; it was Simon's idea 
that his wife would be such a lady as could enter any 
society at will, and be a grace to her own home ; but 
that she was to be continually at fine functions, or to 
be considered a belle at whose feet young gentlemen 
dropped, was something for which this serious man 
was entirely unprepared. As yet he had not quite 
formulated the entire matter in his mind; but on one 
subject he was firm, and that was upon her duty as a 
daughter. So, often with poor grace, Annetje made 
her daily trip to the Stone House, following with aft- 
ernoon drives, and calls upon the Heights, together 
with visits from Polly, who retailed all the doings 
which the apparently ill-fated Annetje was now 
obliged to miss. 

Meanwhile, it became evident to Sophie that in- 
stead of any desire on her father's part to make repa- 
ration to Captain Formont for the matter of the let- 
ters, he was waging a battle for his daughter's sur- 
render of her position regarding the Captain, and his 
stay in the Stone House. And with each succeeding 
day, this keenness for supremacy of idea, for victory, 
grew stronger. He would watch Sophie stealth- 
ily while she read or moved about the room. Those 
real battles of the war, in which he had been denied 
participation, had worked its heat with him until all 
things became a longing for combat — to get the bet- 
ter. And that it was his own daughter who had now 
become the foe, seemed to matter little — indeed, all 
the more he felt the necessity of winning. And the 
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less he perceived the probability of the other's sur- 
render, the more he threw his lance of words and his 
poignard of deeds. Irritable to the point of nearly 
losing Vectie's lifelong adoration, and perverse to the 
undoing of almost all that good which was accom- 
plished by the Doctor and the faithful Caesar, his 
bodily condition steadily declined. 

Sophie, meanwhile, kept upon her way. She read 
to her father even when he growled refusal of her 
reading as he had of the cup of water ; but she knew 
that, finally, he became soothed by the reading as he 
did by the water, and often because of it fell asleep 
when other means for securing slumber had failed. 
In numerous ways she tendered her care, never now 
alluding to the conversation which had taken place. 
Often, however, she searched her own soul for the 
truth of the matter, and prayed that the truth, and 
that only, might be revealed to both of them. Her 
father seemed to grow dearer to her with his increas- 
ing feebleness. She was not the one to nurture hate 
nor coldness because of another's moral, mental, nor 
even fretful physical frailty; and as she watched her 
father ever hold to the colors of his faith in the 
righteousness of his idea, she felt as does a mother to- 
ward a child who wilfully feels the right to master- 
ship; and added to this was her admiration of her fa- 
ther's honesty of purpose; she knew that he was sin- 
cere; and it was because of this that she prayed he 
might see a little light of wide humanity — of tender- 
ness to those who, while in the wrong, might be un- 
knowingly there, or there because of duress, or the 
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wrong-thinking of others. Often she opened her 
Bible and read : 

Ye have heard that it hast been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. 

But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you; 

That you may be the children of your Father which 
is in Heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. 

For if ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye? Do not even the publicans the same? 

And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye 
more than others? Do not even the publicans so? 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect. 

If her father could only see this much, how it would 
ease her heart, and his, too. 

Aunt Gerretta came down from Flatbush, and after 
receiving a very tart greeting from her brother, sat 
gazing at him for some time in perplexity. While 
she was doing so, Sophie advanced from the door with 
a broth for his noonday meal. She arranged the little 
table beside him carefully, placing everything as dain- 
tily as could tempt a sick man's appetite. Her father 
glanced at it, then ordered it removed. 

"Not another sup of that stuff do I want !" he ex- 
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claimed testily. "You women are a lot of geese. 
There's nothing I want but a bite of mackerel." 

"You know it made you so sick the time before 
last/* Sophie gently argued, "and the last time it was 
prepared you could not touch it. Besides, it is against 
Doctor Jooster's orders. But I will broil you a wing 
of chicken. It will be ready in a moment." 

"Chicken, broths, chicken — Fm not an old lady 
down with the mumps. Give me man's food or noth- 
mg. 

It was well known to all that even chicken was get- 
ting beyond his strength, and as for the desired mack- 
erel — not an inch would pass his lips even if produced. 
Regarding the food, as everything else, he had worked 
himself into a state of open and usually wordy de- 
fiance. 

As Sophie's trim form disappeared in the doorway, 
going upon her errand more that her Aunt Geretta 
might not know the extent of her father's perversity, 
Geretta turned around, and surveyed the wasted form 
of her brother. Yes, he was wasted, that was evident 
to Geretta, sitting so amply in the wide chair, with 
her black silk cap ribbons dangling on either side of 
her wide, plump chin; he was wasted, but his own 
testiness and temper, she concluded, were enough to 
waste any one. She had heard quite a good deal about 
it from Annetje, and she had no intention of tasting 
any of it herself. So she settled her backbone a little 
more in line with the oaken chair back, and fixed her 
eyes upon those of her brother. 

"Now, Aerson, how can you talk like that to a good 
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girl like Sophie? Most girls of her looks would be 
out kiting around with young men, or gossiping about 
the comers with the servants, if nothing better; but 
here she waits on you, morning, noon, and night ; now 
it's something to be sick, but I don't think it runs in 
our blood to be acting the boor all the time." 

Aerson raised himself at this new note in the room. 
'Eh, what's that?" he queried. 
It's what I say. It's no way to get well to be 
finding fault with everything and every one. And if 
you don't get well " Here Gerretta stopped, won- 
dering if she were going too far. "If you don't get 
well, and for that matter who knows, any one of us, 
what day the Creator'U require us at the gates of 
Heaven — I myself haven't been feeling so very well 
lately — and even the young are leaving us all the time 
— ^take that poor Miss Vielder, who contracted small- 
pox just from passing a graveyard where they were 
interring, and has been called away! Oh, it isn't for 
any of us to say when we mayn't be going! And as 
I was saying, if you don't get well, a nice memory 
you'll be leaving behind with all your fault-finding. 
I speak plain, Aerson, as your own sister. And I say, 
too, as you'll never find another daughter like Sophie ; 
she's wearing herself to skin and bones over you." 

"Oh, is she?" inquired Aerson with apparent con- 
tempt, goaded by his sister's plain speaking. 

"Yes, she is," replied Gerretta with spirit. "Anil 
you're a fine father not to appreciate it." 

"You women are alike," he said, "all gabblers. No 
one needs to wait on me who doesn't want to. I can 
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hire any help that's needed, though most of it is as 
good as no help — blundering, stupid service !" 

"Well, you deserve none, that's sure!" replied Ger- 
retta with spirit. "And what's come over you I'd like 
to know ? Many a person who could scream with the 
pain of their bodies have more appreciation of the 
kindness of others. As for me, I'd just take Sophie 
off to Flatbush and let you shiver, but she wouldn't 
come. No, she'd go through fire and water for any 
one that belonged to her." 

"And anybody else, too." 

"Ha! what's that?" 

It was now Gerretta's turn to be confused. But 
Aerson did not enlighten her. This, in fact, was the 
great irritant; it was not that he did not recognize 
Sophie's devotion, and unceasing care for his com- 
fort, but that every special evidence of it gave him a 
stab, in the remembrance that she had done the same 
for another who was not of her blood, not of her 
country, and directly against her father's well-ex- 
pressed commands. He could not get that out of his 
thoughts; to his hatred for Formont had been added 
his daughter's disobedience; how much did it mean, 
her present care for him, when but a few weeks be- 
fore she had done the same for another, and that other 
his worst enemy? Partisan in the strongest degree, 
Delenaut demanded partisanship in others; his ene- 
mies must be the enemies of his friends also— and 
especially enemies of his house. 

But that night, after Geretta's departure, he lay 
strangely still. Instead of the pain which had been 
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so long and torturingly in his leg, there ensued a 
strange numbness. For the time, now since sunset, 
he did not feel pain; and the fact affected him per- 
ceptibly. He had said nothing of it to the others; 
but his calmness had induced Sophie to read the Bible 
to him, and she had, among other verses, included 
those which so frequently she conned herself: 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect 

And so on. 

He lay now in the clear light of moonlight stream- 
ing through the small-paned windows, and thought 
about it. With the pain, the fight in him seemed 
strangely to recede — ^to subside. He said it over 
again: 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect. And, But I say unto you. 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you/' 

Well, he wasn't ready to pray for Captain Formont 
by any means; but queerly, with the numbness had 
come some sort of ntunbness of his constant source 
of agitation. It occurred to him that he didn't care 
much for Captain Formont one way or the other ; but 
he did care for his daughter. In the clear yet soft and 
mysterious light of the bedroom he recalled that, 
first and last, it had been love of his daughters which 
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had in the main agitated him; he wanted them home, 
in their own coimtry, about him in his old age; he 
wanted them married to men of his own ideas — that, 
though married, they might be separated from him in 
nothing; it was this disappointment which had ani- 
mated him with regard to Annetje. And as for So- 
phie, he wanted her obedience — wanted to feel her 
close to his bosom in every way. And that, to attain 
this, a man should ever give in to his daughters did 
not occur to Aerson; the French blood of parenthood 
was strong as well as the Dutch inflexibility of pur- 
pose — in most cases, so admirable a virtue. 

He felt like rising, and walking across the floor. 
When he tried to put out his hand to the side of the 
bed he found it would not move. The right arm, like 
the sore right leg, was numb beyond any mere falling 
to sleep. And it produced a queer sensation in his 
brain. It was one of peace with a certain combina- 
tion of lightness and heaviness. Now that he wished 
to arise he could not do so; yet he could think more 
clearly than ever before. 

With his left arm he beat upon his right, as when 
the latter fell asleep from mere weight upon it, or 
prolonged inaction. But there was no result. Then 
he thought of trying his feet upon the floor. The 
effort following showed him it was impossible; he 
would merely fall beside the bed, and perhaps be 
obliged to call for help. 

A little dizziness from thwarted purpose ensued. 
Afterward he remembered what Geretta had said to 
him about Sophie. And he wondered if he would like 
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to die and leave to. her such a memory as his sister 
had intimated. He had a strong and sudden desire 
to see Sophie. She was so strong, this g^rl of his, 
strong in body and mind. She was no mere doUkin 
like Annetje; ah, he decided suddenly, she was like 
himself, only he did not think her stubborn; no, her 
attitude was more a matter of kindliness to all men 
than stubbornness in a particular case. Could it be 
true what she had read one Sunday evening recently? 
for he never forbade her when she wanted to read 
him the Bible. He could not recall the exact text, but 
it was to the intent that all men were members of one 
family, of whom the father was God ; and if one did 
wrong he was to be forgiven; and she remembered 
hcyw she had elaborated — for others were present 
— that this was not a member of one's family 
only, as in the case of the Prodigal Son, but for ali 
men to all men. Perhaps this was her attitude in the 
case of Formont, and she but followed the Bible teach- 
ing — ah, followed better than her father! But then, 
Sophie was a woman, and a woman could not be ex- 
pected to look upon war as a man would. He con- 
cluded that this was his mistake, if mistake there was; 
having no son, he had required of Sophie that which 
probably only a son could give. And, after all, it was 
right for a woman to be womanly. 

Ah, in no way, he thought, did he change toward 
Formont; but at last, in some mysterious manner, 
through a lulling of pain, and the moonlight, and a 
peculiar clarity of mind, he had gotten at the heart of 
things where Sophie was concerned. 
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A great peace settled over him. It seemed as im- 
mense a change as though he had been deported to 
some far country with a different atmosphere. Yet the 
next moment he was startled; that niunbness seemed 
creeping to his neck. He lay for some time, his old 
spirit of battle returned, but battling now against a 
different foe. Should he call for Sophie? Some- 
thing restrained him. He had been hard upon her so 
long, how could he explain this sudden change of 
heart? Yet he longed to have her know the sub- 
stance of it. Suddenly he recalled the request she 
had made regarding the letters. Well, it could make 
no difference now. Still, he was not ready to make a 
confession of wrong in this regard. 

He lay some time longer, battling with the rising 
tide of insensibility; and finally he recognized it as 
such. As he did so, there came again a longing to 
make some reparation to Sophie. If he got well, he 
could do it gradually, so that his pride would not be 
too much hurt. If not 

He shivered, and beat again upon his right side and 
arm. But now came the consciousness that the numb- 
ness was spreading not only up, but across his body. 
And, strangely enough, this did not terrify him as a 
messenger from the Eternal, but as that which might 
make impossible what he now felt he would like to 
accomplish, nay, must accomplish. He raised himself 
— a& high as possible, and with his left hand rapped 
upon the wall, on the other side of which Caesar lay 
sleeping. It was a very light rap, and it brought no 
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response. He tridtl again. The third time, it reached 
the sleeper's ears. 

Caesar was out of bed in a moment, and in his mas- 
ter's room. 

"Light the candle." 

Caesar thought his master's tones unusually strong 
and able, and there was nothing in his appearance, by 
the light of the single candle, to cause alarm. 

"Open the desk, Caesar, with the key that is under 
the clock. Hurry, how." 

"Yes, sir." 

Caesar was a nimble servant, as indeed any one 
must have been who had waited year in and out upon 
Aerson Delenaut. 

"Now find a package of papers; there " He 

gave exact instructions. "And bring me a sheet of 
paper, ink, and quill." 

All were brought. 

"Now, hold me up. Yes, lift me, keep your arm 
imder my back. Now the quill in my fingers — the 
ink — there — ^a few lines." 

They were straggling, but decipherable. He signed 
his name. 

"Let me down. That is right. Take the letters. 
Put the paper with them — on top. Caesar, if anything 
happens to me, give that package to Miss Sophie. 
Now, hide the key again." 

He lapsed into silence. The servant bent over him, 
wondering if he were asleep. But his eyes were wide. 

"Get me some brandy. And, here, rub my arm, my 
back. Queer how it feels." 
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^Shall I call Miss Sophie, Master?" 

Caesar was beginning to be alarmed, there was 
something gray stealing like a veil over his master's 
features. 

"No. Give me the brandy." 

It was close at hand, and it was brought After 
that he seemed better, and sank gently back among 
the pillows, his eyes closed. Then suddenly he opened 
them again. 

"Don't forget the package ; give it to Sophie in the 
morning." Then he lapsed once more to sleep. 

Caesar was not sure this was sleep — ^there was un- 
usually deep breathing. Yet his master was never dis- 
obeyed, and for a time the negro remained station- 
ary at the side of the bed, watching. Again he 
thought he saw that gray cloud — like fog over wood- 
land — steal over chin to brow. The breathing seemed 
very deep. He listened intently and now a great fear 
stole over Caesar. He went swiftly to Vectie's room 
and called her. When the woman came she lit several 
candles and leaned above the sleeping man. 

"In God's name, that surely ain't good sleep," the 
woman said. "Caesar, you make quick for the doc- 
tor." 

She went to Sophie's room and rapped, then en- 
tered. 

"Now, don't be frightened, dearie, your father's 
jist sleepin' queer. Think you'd like to be near him." 

Sophie was awake immediately, and the next min- 
ute arrived in the room. 
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'Give me the spoon — ^a little more brandy." She 
poured it out^ and raised the man's head. 

There came a little gurgling sound from between 
his teeth. Yet the brandy was successfully adminis- 
tered. He opened his eyes, they seemed bleared, 
sightless. She pressed him in her arms. 

"Father, it is Sophie, your daughter. Do you not 
hear?'' 

His gaze seemed groping toward her. 

"Yes, Sophie," he murmured indistinctly. 

She kissed him upon cheek and brow. 

"Father, father," she murmured, "are you in pain, 
father?" 

Then, for a moment, the mists seemed cleared from 
his consciousness. He looked at her and smiled. 

"No," he replied. "I think this is the beginning of 
Heaven. Sophie, you will meet me there. We shall 
be very happy. There will be no strife, only love; no 
strife — ^no wars " 

His voice grew faint. 

"Oh, father 1" Sophie was overwhelmed, yet still 
held him, his head against her shoulder upon the 
pillow. 

Then he seemed to struggle a moment, calming 
afterward. And again he strove to speak. 

"I wrote the letter — ^the letter — to — Captain For- 
mont ; yes, you will find it. Caesar has it. Good-bye, 
dear. All is well." 

After that there were no more words, although he 
lived till Doctor Jooster arrived, and till the old Dutch 
clock struck eight of a bright, windless day. Then 
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Vcctie closed the heavy wooden shutters against the 
golden bars where, a few hours before, had swept the 
moonlight; and Sophie softly laid a napkin over the 
peaceful features upon the bed. 



XXV 

Sophie was alone in the Stone House with Vectie 
and Caesar. It was the day following Aerson Dele- 
naut's funeral, and a more beautiful winter day could 
scarcely be imagined. It had snowed from four 
o'clock of the previous afternoon till four of that 
morning. With dawn the wind had completely 
dropped, and now the sun was shining in wide mel- 
lowness over the spotless outdoor world. It stretched 
even to the creek, which had previously frozen over, 
and now was indistinguishable from its banks and 
bordering meadows. The trees, too, were masses of 
fairy loveliness — boughs bent to the earth with their 
burdens of arched, puffy, cloud upon cloud of crystal. 

In the front room the shutters were thrown wide, 
and windows also, so that the air of without was the 
air of the room. Sophie was going about, straighten- 
ing the room after the many chairs had been returned 
to their respective places in the house, and Vectie's 
broom and dustcloth had removed any remaining 
signs of llie solemn gathering* of the day before. It 
but remained now to uncover the mirrors from their 
shrouds of white. As the glittering surface of the 
one between the two front windows came into view, 
Sophie started at her own reflection. Unlike Annetje, 
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she had not been concerned with the habiliments of 
mourning, which were so hastily made for both of 
them by the New York mantua-maker called for the 
occasion ; these had all been made at Annetje's house, 
Vectie carrying a frock of Sophie's for the measure* 
ments. Now that Sophie came suddenly upon sight 
of herself, the black in startling contrast to the white 
of her face, she started back, dropping the shroud 
from her grasp. 

At that minute Vectie entered the room, her head 
set off with a magnificent encircling dust cap. 

"Goodness, Miss Sophie, you seen a ghost? Now, 
child, you jist let me do all the rest of this room. 
Here, you go upstairs where all the mirrors was un- 
covered at daybreak, and Caesar's got your father's 
room fit as a fiddle — ^looks as though he might step 
into it any minute — blessed Master! Don't make any 
difference to me how he cussed with all that pain in 
his leg! No master'll ever be like him to Caesar and 
me — ^no, indeed, they won't." 

Vectie's large, white-balled eyes rolled violently to 
control the tears which threatened to emerge. She 
began briskly dusting where not a speck of dust lay. 

"Seems to me we'll close the windows now, leaving 
just a little bit here at bottom; but the shutters kin 
stay wide so as to let in God's sun. And a lamb o' 
God's he was, dear Master; didn't he say 'twas the 
beginning of Heaven? Shore, he lost all his pain be- 
fore he entered the Pearly Gates — he did shore. And 
don't you be mourning for him Sophie Missie. To 
think he left ye every bit o' the Stone House. Mr. 
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Van Tdktcen said he had it in the will. And -weren't 
you his ddest daughter, and hasn't Annetje got a 
home o' her own ? Shore she has. So don't you mind 
her squeakins ! My, how her eyes turned round when 
Mr. Van Tokken told us, after we were all back from 
the gravin', and jist when we'd finished supper. And 
every one thought it was right — Simon, too." 

"Oh, Vectie, I don't care anything about that; the 
Stone House is nothing now without father ; it seems 
as though it was suited to him, and he loved it, and 
now he's gone it's like an empty shell." 

"Oh, Miss Sophie, but now you know your father 
wanted you to have it, and live in it, and take care 
of it jist as he would, else he'd not have left it to you. 
He knew very well Annetje'd never live in it, nor 
keep it, either. No, she'd be for selling it right off — 
the pretty little baggage! My, but she was a picture 
in that black frock I And well she knew it, turning 
those big, starry eyes of hers so sad up and down, but 
never so far down she couldn't see who was lookin'." 
Vectie!" Sophie's voice was reproving. 
'Sure, I oughtn't to talk o' the child — I love her 
like my heart's own, for all her airs. But, Sophie, I 
wouldn't want her for mistress, less I was her old 
Mammy and could spank her once in a while." 

A faint smile crept to Sophie's lips. She left the 
woman in possession, and slowly mounted the stairs. 
As she reached the top, Caesar came to the door of 
her father's room. 

"Miss Sophie?" 

"Yes." 
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"Here is something Master left for you— didn't 
know, I guess, whether he could talk any more — ^poor 
Master! But he said to me 'fore he went into that 
sleep next the last : 'Caesar, give the key to Miss So- 
phie; and tell her the letters are in the desk, and the 
paper on top. He wrote the paper last thing he did 
—called me in for ink and paper." 

Caesar placed the key to the desk in Sophie's hand. 

"Thank you, Caesar; now you can go downstairs 
with Vectie, and I think you better go to Brooklyn 
for all that's needed." 

"Yes, Miss Sophie, it's fine going with the sleigh. 
Think a little ride in the sleigh with bells a-tinkling, 
and the sun on the snow'd put some color into your 
cheeks. You've not been out the house 'cept to the 
grave." The old man spoke reverently, glancing at 
the black band upon his arm. 

"I'll not go to-day, Caesar; perhaps to-morrow." 

"Very well, Miss Sophie." 

Caesar went down the stairs, and Sophie entered 
the great front bedroom — ^now so cheerful with the 
sun reflecting from the heavy, comfortable pieces of 
furniture, which were polished to their highest de- 
gree of perfection by Caesar's experienced fingers. 
She held the key in her hand, but she did not open the 
desk; there was some fear of what that paper meant 
which had been written so hurriedly in last possible 
minutes. She felt so keenly the kindness of her father 
as revealed by his attorney in the reading of the will 
after all the relatives had returned from the inter- 
ment beneath the floor of Brooklyn Church. It was 
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a will, written immediately after Annetje's marriage, 
and that he had in no sense held against his eldest 
daughter that which had been a source of so much 
argument and disagreement between them, filled So- 
phie with an added sense of her father's beauty of 
character. Ah, she had reflected, the keen words, the 
cutting allusions, the bitter arraignments, had been 
but surface to a deep, rich, ardent, honest nature. 
Her heart filled to overflowing, and the tears ran 
as she sat close to where she had bade him that last 
farewell. 

An hour, and longer, she sat thus, her hands still 
covering the fateful key. Then she but moved to the 
window, looking toward the west. Vectie came and 
announced the noonday hour. Sophie looked at the 
woman silently, then begged a cup of tea where she 
sat. 

I am so much happier here, Vectie," she pleaded. 
After the excitement and the people, it is beautiful 
to be still. I want to think of father." 

Vectie pondered the situation some time before 
replying. But the girl's appearance seemed improved 
over the morning, so she complied, filling the blue 
teapot from the great kettle of water constantly 
steaming at the fire's side, making fresh toast, and 
bringing wine-jelly of Sophie's own making from 
Mrs. Vengen's recipe — all upon the lacquer tray with 
the white napkin. 

Sophie drank the tea, and nibbled at the toast; but 
her eyes, unseeing, returned to the magnificent ex- 
panse of winter-white without. 
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What were the lines above the letters, Formont's 
letters? Would they undo the sweet memories of that 
parting, the well of gratitude the words of her fa- 
ther's will had caused to spring within her? If she 
thought that, she would let them lie forever. As it 
was, perhaps she better leave them to another day — 
a more distant time. 

She had but reached this conclusion when she heard 
the bells of the sleigh, and then saw Caesar enter the 
yard, guiding the horse so as to evade the banks of 
snow piled on either side. The sleigh was a wide, 
high, sloping-back affair, entirely enclosed so as to 
hold convenient packages. The man jumped out, pick- 
ing up the bundles, his breath like steam, for the air 
was growing colder with the lowering sun. He dis- 
appeared within the house. In a short time she heard 
his step upon the stair, and a knock at the open door. 

"Miss Sophie, here's a letter for you." 

"A letter? Why, you have more than one." 

"Yes, Miss Sophie, lots of them from New York, 
and Jersey, and away up Albany; but this one's from 
'cross the seas — it came on the ship that anchored yes- 
terday, so Mr. Treadby said at the store." 

Caesar held the particular letter in question in one 
hand, and the rest together in the other; then, advanc- 
ing, he laid them upon her lap. 

She picked it up, the foreign letter, and a wave of 
color swept to her brow. 

"You may go, Caesar," she 5aid^ "and tell Vectie 
I will be down to supper." 

"Yes, Miss Sophie." 
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The color slowly receded from Sophie's brow and 
cheeks. The letter was from Captain Formont; she 
had recognized the writing immediately. Strange 
that this should come at such an hour, when her soul 
was wrestling with the problem of those other letters 
so tragically within the desk. After awhile, and 
without looking at the other letters Caesar had 
brought, she broke the foreign seal and opened the 
large sheet of paper. 

Formont had arrived in England, and his affairs 
were now all settled as far as his property was con- 
cerned. He spoke of their last meeting, and of her 
goodness to him through the weeks of his illness. 
He seemed well bodily, he said, but mentally he was 
still unsettled, uncertain; should he continue in the 
army — agoing to India, to the South Sea — anjrwhere 
where he might find different ideals, different men 
and women ; where to live was merely to live, and to 
advance but a matter of materiality, or should he stay 
in England, giving up his commission, and settle 
down to a squireship? The country was beautiful, 
even in that season, in southern England, and he had 
a chance of securing property reasonably. There was 
an aunt with a sweet young daughter who would like 
him to stay. She had been a mother to him, too, in 
his Eton days, and the girl had matured wonderfully. 
But he said that^ as women, all women had become 
indifferent to him. If he settled, it was because he 
had merely a life to be lived somehow, and one way 
seemed nearly as good as the other. Sunsets and 
rainbows had lost their colors for him. He ended 
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sadly, yet declaring his willingness to live as well as 
he could, to inflict no harm upon others, and to do 
as much for the world as was possible in his limited 
way. "As to what you said of happiness," he wrote, 
"I seemed to miss it when I left your shores. But 
may that happiness of which you spoke be yours at 
least, who deserve it so amply." 

It was when supper was over, and Sophie had as- 
cended the stairs to her room, that she again returned 
to the matter of the key and the letters. She was 
partly undressed, her hair about her shoulders and 
ready to be braided, when she stood irresolute; then, 
like a swift cloud passing, all hesitation was over. 
She picked up the candle and went noiselessly across 
the hall. She put the key in the desk and opened it 
swiftly, as though to make up for the doubt which 
had been so long upon her. Finding her way easily 
she came directly upon the bunch of letters — ^they 
were in the same place where first she had encoun- 
tered them ; and folded above was the sheet of freshly 
written paper. She opened it immediately. 

"Captain Formont," it read, "I return these letters 
to you to whom they belong. Whether what has 
happened since their writing has been for good or ill, 
God be the judge. Aerson Delenaut.'' 

Her lips trembled. Then she lowered her head over 
the paper, and rested her lips upon the signature. 

"Oh, my father," she breathed. "Oh, my dear, 
dear father!" 
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It was midnight before she folded the paper as it 
was before, and tied it on the top of the letters. Then 
she enclosed the whole package within a wrapper, 
sealed, and addressed it. The rest of the night she 
slept soundly. 

Winter was at its deepest. Day followed day with 
alternating cold and wind, cold and sun, or damp cold 
with snow and sometimes rain or sleet. The old house 
was well-protected, however, by the surrounding hills, 
and great fires continually roared up the chimneys — 
silenced only at night by blankets of ashes, and to be 
renewed the next morning with the great back hickory 
log, the smaller front log, and the chips and brush to 
fill the interstices. All use of the best room was dis- 
continued, for it was some work to keep one such 
great room heated to serene comfort. . Annetje came 
occasionally to sit beside the fire, but there was no 
great joy in her company to those at the Stone House, 
for Annetje was plainly disgruntled with the small 
share of her father's estate which had gone to her, 
and she occupied the hours of her visit with repinings 
at the loneliness of her lot in being kept away by 
mourning from all that was going on of vivid life 
in New York. It was stupid indeed at Gowanus, she 
declared; and as for visiting her aunt at Flatbush, 
her taste of New York's most exclusive society had 
quite unfitted her even for Aunt Geretta's improved 
Dutch habits and surroundings. And as for Simon, 
she really wondered that he had once seemed enter- 
taining to her ; she declared confidentially to Polly that 
he was becoming just like her father, taking to read- 
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ing the papers, and discussing affairs of the day and 
time with men who happened in. She was afraid that, 
after all, Simon was provincial, he really liked better 
than anything to take supper at the Stone House and 
talk over matters with Sophie just as he once did with 
her father; and it was strange to her, she declared, 
how people could find entertainment in discussing do- 
ings of Federal Congresses, and wondering whether 
this colony or that was coming into the proposed 
Union of States. She liked to hear of great men's 
love affairs, or even of their wives and family connec- 
tions, and of quarrels which still existed between dif- 
ferent members of the same family because of the 
war; but to be discussing abstract affairs of the world 
— ^the work surely of those appointed to it and in the 
appointed places — it was certainly dullness itself. 
When Simon started it at home, she declared, she al- 
ways went to sleep. 

Sophie did not find the winter dull, but she found 
it lonesome. •The big house seemed doubly large, and 
every event — ^household or otherwise — ^brought her 
father to mind. There had been no snow now for 
some time, and the vista without the Stone House was 
one of hard brown earth, lifeless trees, and gray water. 
Often, walking along the road toward the Vengen 
house, she would gaze off toward the waters of New 
York Bay ; but they seemed fast in their winter clouds 
of white-gray mist, even when the sun was shining 
upon the surface. And the distant islands and shore 
lines were but faded gray upon faded gray. There 
was no zest but in the stiff cold which, however, made 
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one hasten to shelter; and when the north wind blew 
down the valley it cut to the bone. At night all were 
within around the fires, for any scarcely ventured to 
brave the way to a neighbor's in the dark and cold, 
hence remained at the home fireside — ^the women 
knitting or sewing, the men reading and smoking. 

During this time Sophie seemed to be living a life 
of the spirit more than that of the body; to be sure 
she worked with Vectie, and ventured as far as Brook- 
lyn with Caesar occasionally; but her thoughts were 
with those not in the Stone House. She conjectured 
as to when Captain Formont had received the packet 
and her letter announcing her father's death. She 
wondered if the fact that Annetje had never received 
his letters would change his thoughts of her, and if so, 
to what extent ; true, he had said that feeling for her 
was dead; but it was possible that this was not so — 
only stunned, and that it would revive upon the revela- 
tion that she had thought herself deserted; in a way, 
to some extent at least, the letters intact absolved An- 
netje, and Annetje's own not very great content- 
ment with Simon added to her sister's fears, if such 
they might be called. Sophie had taken at last to 
brooding over it ; so much of the tragic had happened 
in the Stone House; was it possible that more was 
to follow? And, as week followed week after the 
time when word might have been received on the sub- 
ject, she began to get hollow of cheek and over- 
bright of eye. 

At last a letter came, but it was from the Conti- 
nent, and he had not as yet received her father's 
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word, nor her own. He wrote that he had found 
England intolerable at last, and had resigned his com- 
mission, and come off — ^to wander, he knew not where. 
He was in Venice, and he described the beauties of 
that city ; probably he would go on to Rome, and then 
to Greece. His aunt and cousin were to join him a 
little later. He was possessed of a restlessness, he said, 
which impelled him from place to place; yet, when 
once he was arrived at some apparently desirable abode, 
it was but to find it stale and unsatisfying. He thought 
his aunt's and cousin's arrival might change that, and 
then there would be more pleasure in loitering — in 
climbing old towers for lovely views, in visiting ca- 
thedrals to see wonderful pictures and statuary ; and in 
returning, they might linger in the Alps — perhaps till 
spring, he was not sure. He described his young cou- 
sin; a t)rpical English girl, he said — fair hair, a little 
thin and angular, but making up by her abundant 
spirits, blue eyes the color of summer skies — ^hardly 
ever changing to dark or light — and very pink and 
white skin. He ascribed his own restlessness to dis- 
satisfaction with his life thus far, and his seeming 
inability to get hold of it seriously, which was the 
only way he wanted to get hold of it. He said there 
were many beautiful women in Venice, both English 
and Italian; he described the latter; fair, North Italy 
women, somewhat allied to the Austrian — wonderful 
golden hair and eyes, and inclining to be large^ — "just 
such women," he wrote, "as Veronese used for his 
models, and which you can see in the great canvases 
in the Doge's Palace and elsewhere. I wish you could 
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see these pictures, Sophie/' he wrote, "also the won- 
derful, illuminated books made by the monks long 
ago. And here they have beautiful laces such 
as women like; and I think you would love the little 
children in the streets — ^which are mere narrow walks, 
however, along the sides of the canals, and sometimes 
not even that, just steps leading to the water where 
the boats are tied, and the bridges, and the public 
square — not many. But in the greatest of these, St. 
Mark's — ^by the church and the palaces, there are in- 
numerable doves, and every one feeds them ; I suppose 
Alice will" — Alice was his cousin — "when she comes." 
Then he added that it rested him to write the letter, 
"more, indeed, than any of the sights I have described ; 
and perhaps soon I shall have a letter from you, as 
Aunt is to forward some mail and things to me shortly 
by a traveling countryman." 

Sophie read the letter many times, and finally she 
was able to see quite clearly all the scenes he had de- 
scribed. She knew of much of it from books of 
travel, and from history; now, however, it was en- 
livened by the presence of an actor on the scene, one 
whom she knew, and who consequently gave a light 
and color of which she had never before thought in 
this connection. And the Aunt, and Cousin, too; she 
pictured them quite vividly; and in imagination she 
saw the two— the man and the girl, sauntering 
through the squares with the doves, the girl feeding 
the birds, the man looking on ; and again in the gon- 
dolas, riding out to that Lido, of which he had 
spoken, with its pearly white sands and sapphire 
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waves ; and she thought of him as no more lonely nor 
restless, for the girl, with her bright chatter, her gay 
youth, would interest him in all of it, and no doubt 
finally in herself. How different from everything in 
Gowanus! Sophie wished that the winter might be 
over; she was restless for the wide outdoors which 
in Long Island only came with the spring. 



XXVI 

While the ground was still hard with frost, but 
softening in little surface patches during the middle of 
the day, Sophie walked from the Stone House to 
Flatbush to see her aunt, who had been suffering from 
neuralgia. It was biting cold, with the winds from 
the northwest, but she wrapped well, and enjoyed the 
hour's walk up over the hill and down again to the 
plain on the other side. Since the neglect of the loom 
and the spinning wheel — for not only was cloth woven 
in factories, but yam also was spun and sold in the 
shops, there was less for the housewives of towns 
and country to do than formerly during the long win- 
ter. Much more dressmaking, however, was now in 
order, and perhaps more elaborate housekeeping was 
creeping in to make up for the busy loom and wheel. 
But dressmaking and fashionable housekeeping had 
not as yet reached the confines of Flatbush; so that 
Geretta was able to indulge herself in little aches 
which once she would have found no time to mention 
or make much of. But, in truth, Geretta was lonely; 
her brother's death had dealt her a fearful blow, for 
always now in her consciousness were the words she 
had spoken to him so crisply on the occasion of her 
last visit to him in life. It had come over her lately 
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that she herself was not so young; and vague question- 
ings often sifted through her mind — would it be bet- 
ter to turn over the old place to Gerret, and let his 
children play around the hearth, and herself become 
the Granny, or Grootje, in her place by the chimney 
comer ? 

When, now, Sophie came through the door, and 
took off her thick cloak and muffler, she received the 
girl with a warmth of heart to equal that of the flame 
in the chimney-place. 

"Seems to me, Sophie," she said, when her niece 
was seated beside her, and sipping the tea which she 
insisted should be made immediately. "Seems to me 
we two are alone, you there at Crow-Step, and me in 
Flatbush. What should two lone women do with two 
houses, one each to herself ? It isn't natural." 

Sophie looked at her aunt roguishly. 
'Why not marry, Aunt Geretta? Let me see 
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"Many!" exclaimed Geretta. "Me marry! And 
who, pray, would be looking to marry an old woman 
like me? Now for you, that's well enough." 

"I don't know. I think there are some men in Flat- 
bush. Who was that nice schoobnaster with the gray 
hair that came up from Staten Island, or New Jersey, 
or somewhere abouts " 

"Good Lord! And he a grandfather! Besides, 
what do I know of learning? And as for farm men, 
town men, they were all killed in the war, or died in 
the prisons in New York, or on those hateful ships, 
poor souls ! They're hardly enough to go around, ex- 
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cept for the young men who were too little to go away. 
It's widows there are a-plenty in Flatbush." 

"Yes, I suppose so," said Sophie sadly. "But you 
were always so young. Aunt Geretta. And with the 
spring you'll feel differently. You'll be out then in 
the fields and garden; and there'll be no more rheu- 
matism or neuralgfia. Oh, here's a bottle Vectie sent 
you; said to take it a spoonful at night — ^that the 
trouble was in your blood." 

"No doubt it is; I haven't had any ajqpetite since 
Aerson died." 

The two women looked at each other sympathet- 
ically. 

"But as you say, Sophie, I'll be better with the 
spring; I never was much hand for knitting or spin- 
ning, like other women; I like best to be outdoors; 
often wished I'd been a man like Aerson. But if I 
had been, likely I'd been hit with a bullet right off, 
for I never could hit even a crow in the cornfield, 
when the bold things simply stood before my eyes 
and pecked away on my com." 

"I have been longing for the spring, too, lately,** 
said Sophie. "But I'm not like you, fond of looking 
after the fields and gardens; nothing would grow, I'm 
afraid, if I had the keeping and guarding of them; if 
Caesar didn't plant my flowers, and Vectie didn't 
tend them afterward, I am afraid I wouldn't have any. 
And I love them, too — almost more than any one. 
And I love the sight of the waving fields as they are 
all up and down Gowanus Valley, and the garden 
patches — ^all different colors from beets to cabbages." 
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"Well, Caesar is as good as any overseer — with 
Vcctie over him," exclaimed Gerretta. 

"Yes, that is true. I shall not have to worry. And, 
Aunt, for that reason, it seems to me I would like to 
leave the old place in their care, and go off to the 
cities awhile. You know I don't care for the cities 
as Annetje does — for the parties, and theatres, and 
teas all the time; but I would like to be where there 
are books, and pictures, and beautiful things." 

"But you're fond of Crow-Step, Sophie; you'd 
never sell it, would you?" 

"No, I'd not sell it; but I think I would shut up 
all the old house, and let Vectie and Caesar have the 
Ti&fi wooden part — it's more than they'd ever want, 
alone together; someway, Aunt Geretta, it never 
seemed exactly like a house to me. And I could un- 
derstand the way Annetje felt about it ; but she never 
even cared for the glory of the old place, while I do, 
and would want to keep it for that, if for nothing 
more. But Auntie, dear, it seems to me sometimes 
that the buying of Crow-Step kept father worse about 
the war; everywhere inside, outside the house, in the 
gardens, at the doors, over the fields, down the 
meadows and valley, along the creek, even over the 
mill-ponds, and up the heights, were memories of the 
war. And he could not keep his mind from it. I 
think, even in his sleep, he dreamed of the guns that 
were stationed at the door; of the dosed north wall, 
which he would never again pierce with the ©Id win- 
dows; oftentimes he measured the walls — downstairs 
where the soldiers of General Stirling: made ith&m so 
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thick, and upstairs where they were just as their old 
builder made them near a htmdred years ago. 'Ah/ 
he used to say, 'it'll stand a hundred more/ and so 
it will, and more than that if men want to preserve it ; 
for it's built like one piece of rock, so solid. And 
the timbers are hard as rocks, too, and as strong. 
No wonder they took it for a fort, and no wonder it 
held out — ^all but the crow-steps, which they had to 
fill in, they were so broken with the balls, and places 
in the windows, and the door was battered, so it lost 
a lot of stones. And you know there were two doors, 
and father filled them to one— one into the best room, 
and the other to the kitchen, and, of course, there 
was no hall between then — ^just as you have in Flat- 
bush in some of the old houses. It was a wonder he 
fixed it at all; but father wanted a good home, and 
wanted us to have one ; and there was nothing of the 
old-fashioned about father, he wanted the new com- 
forts; so, as the place had to be mended, he mended 
it right. And I think with every brick and stone he 
put in place he put a bullet in an enemy's breast. I 
used to fear this passion in him ; but now I see it was 
not held so much for individuals as it seemed — ^at least 
not those he came to know well, for his heart was too 
kind." 

"My, but he hated Jonny, the fishman! I'll never 
forget how he frightened the little Hessian the last 
time. And Captain Formont " 

Geretta looked questioningly. But Sophie made 
no reply; she was seemingly suddenly busy with her 
thoughts. 
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A long time now it was since she had received Cap- 
tain Formont's Venetian letter, yet ample time had 
passed for his receipt of the mail from England, of 
which he had written, and for his answer; yet none 
had come. Had he gone traveling further with his 
aunt and fair young cousin? Were they wandering 
now amidst the ruins of Athens — ^mounting the crum- 
bling stairs to the Parthenon, reading again the Greek 
legends of gods and godesses and enticingly beautiful 
and wise mortals? And beneath the marvelous skies 
of Greece, with all that was about of the love and 
adventure of the past, what might not have hap- 
pened? What indeed, could help from happening? 

Or again, had the letters with her father's message 
sent old passion to rekindling? How was it that but 
the other day Annetje had asked if she had heard from 
Captain Forment ? And she, Sophie, looking up, had 
been struck with a certain flushed look in Annetje's 
face. What effect would it have upon Annetje did 
she but hear of her father's doings in repressing the 
letters? And could it be that Captain Formont had 
written Annetje of their receipt, and not her? All 
this was possible where happenings so unusual, and 
such great distances, and long silences were con- 
cerned. At that moment, in her aunt's home, the 
world seemed very wide to Sophie, and the human 
heart cruelly undecipherable. 

All the way home, conjectures remained with her. 
In sight of the crow-steps and chimneys, first of the 
Stone House decipherable over the hill, she slackened 
her pace. Curious dislike to entering suddenly posr 
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sessed her; and at the union of the Shore Road with 
that which she was traveling, she stopped, and looked 
over to the ponds, and the tide-mill, and the gables 
of Annetje's fine house showing now plainly through 
the leafless trees. Could it be possible a woman coutd 
not be content with a man like Simon Bartwell, and 
with such as a home as that? Or, already, was An- 
netje's errant thoughts returning to Formont? So- 
phie went slowly on to the door. 

At last a real break came in the weather. Actual 
warmth lasted for a week, and g^rass was springing 
in the sheltered nooks, and the breaking ice was fill- 
ing the creek, and pushing the water up over the 
meadows to the very banks across the road. Then 
came rain and wind ; but not winter rain and wind — 
noisy enough, but soft and splashing wide. After this 
the violets and earliest flowers would spring up in 
the moist earth. 

Mid-afternoon, it was coming down in buckets- 
full, so Caesar said, as he entered dripping; and it 
did not let up when it was time for supper to be laid 
upon the table. Sophie had gone to the windows to 
close the shutters when a horseman fully cloaked 
against the rain turned up by the house. The rain 
and the schemeravoud, or twilight, kept her from see- 
ing his face ; but the form was too tall for Gerret or 
Simon. She went to the door as he alighted, and 
opened it upon the gaze of Captain Formont. 

"Pretty rainy weather on Long Island," he smiled. 
"Quite equal to England at her worst. I hardly know 
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if I am presentable, though I took the doughtiest cloak 
I could find in all New York's Fly Market." 

He was gazing at her the while he spoke, and hold- 
ing her hand. 

"When did you come?" she but managed to say. 

"A couple of hours ago we dropped anchor." 

Her eyes questioned him again, but she led him 
into the room, calling Caesar to remove his wet cloak, 
asking if he would have other garments, which no 
doubt could be found upstairs if any were of suf- 
ficient length. But he was not at all wet beneath, 
he declared, and a few minutes indeed before the fire 
removed even a suggestion of dampness from his fine 
cloth suit of plum color, silken hose, and low buckled 
shoes which had been worn beneath his riding boots. 
Indeed, Captain Formont appeared now little the trav- 
eler, with his soft frills at throat and wrists, and his 
fresh-colored face with the fine curling brown hair 
above it. It seemed to Sophie like a resurrection, for 
here was not the Captain Formont who had left her 
— ill, worn, cast down in both body and spirit ; it was 
the captain of her first sight of him — strong, hand- 
some, with clear eyes, and an air of finding life 
wholesome and good ; yet there was something more — 
a greater appearance of responsibility, of understand- 
ing — 2L note of entire maturity of mind with his pre- 
vious grace of body. 

Again and again Sophie's eyes returned to him ; and 
it seemed to her that, after the first frank gaze, he 
did not meet her eye. A supper was set such as Vectie 
was sure had never been set in the Stone House be- 
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fore ; all the luxuries of the larder and the cellar were 
brought forward; her biscuits were of the creamiest 
and lightest; the little izer cookies the captain once 
liked so well were never so sugary, sweet and crisp; 
chicken jelly; potatoes baked in the coals, with un- 
salted butter, wine of the currant and wine of the 
grape — ^nothing of which Vectie could think was omit- 
ted. And as the meal progressed, Captain Formont's 
spirits rose; he described happenings on the ship, in 
England, on the Continent, whither he had been trav- 
eling for the last six weeks. It would seem that all 
care had passed from his mind, and that he had come 
at last close to that happiness which he had declared 
to Sophie was never to be his. 

And, strangely, as his spirits seemed to expand in 
the light warm room, in striking distinction to the 
dashing rain without, the soul of the girl seemed to 
droop. Ill, worn, unhappy, this man had come to 
seem to her a special charge; now, in perfect health, 
apparently in excellent spirits, she recognized that he 
had passed beyond her care ; for other women, of dif- 
ferent' sphere, of far different mind, was now Cap- 
tain Formont destined — women who, like Annetje, 
could best grace an idle drawing-room, and nestle in 
carriage corners with little fluffy dogs in their arms, 
like the women of the French pictures, and those who 
were copying them in the society so loved of her sis- 
ter in New York. And now, for what, for whom, 
had he come to Gowanus? She grew sick at heart 
even under his light and humorous conversation of the 
dinner, with Vectie stopping on her way to the 
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kitchen to hear, and Caesar behind his chair, all ears 
and eyes, with a folded napkin over his wrist, ready 
to replenish the captain's glass at any moment it could 
be found empty. And Sophie listened, and put in a 
word here — flight enough to cover her own heart's 
beating, and another there, as bearing upon what he 
was saying of her own country's growing likeness to 
the fashions abroad; but in her heart were conjec- 
tures leaping, the one upon the other. 

Sophie was cognizant that marriages were often 
hastily dissolved in her own simple community 
of western Long Island. And Captain Formont had 
had months since the receipt of his letters wherein 
to correspond with Annetje; and the latter had been 
evincing during that time a growing dissatisfaction 
with Gowanus and her husband. These fears of So- 
phie finally choked her to complete silence, and For- 
mont's easy, graceful talk filled the interval till the 
supper was finished, the dishes removed, and the door 
of the kitchen closed upon Vectie and Caesar. Then 
a silence which seemed profound to breaking fell 
upon the room. 

She could not sit within her chair. She rose, mov- 
ing restlessly about the room; her self-possession, 
usually so sufficient, failed her utterly ; her hands trem- 
bled in the little tasks she tried to find for them to 
do. And in her breast was a feeling of dread bor- 
dering upon suffocation. At last she could stand the 
atmosphere no longer. She moved silently toward 
the door. She had her hand upon the latch, when, 
rising swiftly, yet noiselessly, he came toward her. 
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Over her hand which was upon the latch, he placed 
his own, drawing it toward him. 

"Sophie, after all these months, long weary months, 
lonely months of revelation and consequent longing, 
what word have you for me?" 

She thought he spoke of Annetje, and her gaze met 
his unanswering, rather bitterly questioning. A sob 
rose to her throat. She thought she could not keep it 
down. 

He was drawing her — away from the door, across 
to the great fireplace; there they stood, lodcing at 
each other. And at last the sob spilled over in a wave 
of despair. She tried to tear herself away, to run to 
!» the farthest recesses of the house. All the loneli- 
ness, all the aching, blinding passion of the lonely 
winter seemed to rise at once and beat upon her bar- 
rier of defense. She sobbed aloud. 

"Oh, my darling girl; my beautiful, brave Sophie; 
my angel of comfort, of life, of encouragement in the 
face of death! Why do you weep?" 

He clasped her, kissing her face and hair, lifting 
her wrists and pressing his lips upon them. He drew 
her head to his shoulder; she hardly knew, in the 
passion of her emotion. For the first time in her life, 
the weakness of her womanhood arose before her 
own eyes, was acknowledged whether or no by her 
own consciousness, and she went seemingly down to 
depths of a despair of which she had never before per- 
mitted herself the slightest glimpse. And when> ap- 
parently, she had reached all depths of wretchedness, 
she became conscious of upholding arms, of caressing 
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hands, of lips that breathed words of endearment 
while laying kisses upon brow and cheek. Then her 
abasement seemed complete. 

"Oh/' she breathed, "you pity me !" 

"Pity you? Sophie, I love you! Across all the 
world — continent and seas — I have come for you. 
And all the way I feared amid my rejoicing; but when 
I entered your portal, and gazed into your true eyes, 
I knew at last that they were for me — for me, for 
me! Oh, dearest, how I love you — with a man's love^ 
a man's understanding, a man's devotion! Once I 
loved as a boy, as who does not know ; now I love as 
a man loves a woman, and not a child; as he loves 
his mother, his sister, and his wife in one ; as he loves 
one who is indeed a woman — true, unselfish, and kind, 
and 'of wisdom she has no end.' Sophie, put your 
arms about my neck." 

An eternity of moments they stood. Then down 
into the big chair by the leaping blaze they slid; his 
arms still about her, her head upon his breast. 

After a while, he began to tell her of his life since 
the letter she had last received. 

"I was in Florence," he said, "when the packet with 
your father's message reached me, also your own short 
note telling of his death. I cannot tell whether I 
was glad or not to find the truth about the letters; 
despite the restlessness of which I wrote you, all that 
of which the letters spoke had gone to rest — been 
burnt out, here, in the old house, with the fever — 
burnt to ashes. Perhaps, as I held the packet in my 
hand, a little glow seemed to tinge the ashes, but 
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even my will could not have fanned it to genuine 
warmth. So I decided to bum them as they were, 
unopened. And I did." 

There was a little pause, in which her hand went 
up to his lips; he held it there a moment, then con- 
tinued : 

"Then my aunt and Alice came ; for a time we 
seemed very merry — walking the hillsides, among the 
olive trees, visiting the old monasteries — one there 
was where Savanarola read and prayed, and to-day 
his little cell is there, and his books; then the palaces 
—one connected with another by a passage under the 
river; and this passage all lined with paintings, some 
of them of those who had traversed the passage, and 
lived in the palaces. Then, the Amo, with the bridges 
— I thought I was enjoying it, and that I would write 
you about it; but when I came to try, I seemed to 
have nothing to say — it suddenly seemed so thin, and 
of no account. I remembered what you used to talk 
about to me — especially of our last talk up there un- 
der the leafless young chestnuts, and with the dried 
leaves, and the brown world all about. And then sud- 
denly it seemed to me that everything we talked of in 
Florence — my aunt, Alice, and I — was thin, on the 
surface of things, mere looking and remembering, 
and saying: 'Oh, yes, this is Angelico — ^you remem- 
ber, we saw another of his up at the Friars in Valam- 
broso'; or, *what a beautiful line; do you think it 
compares with Angelo's ? And see the exquisite shad- 
ing in that landscape back of Mona Lisa; was Da 
Vinci greater in this respect than Claude Loraine?' 
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And so it went, till finally, as I said, I felt the thin- 
ness, the mere surface of it all, the separation of art 
from life, as though it were a world, life, in itself, 
not merely one expression of life, and valuable only 
in relation to life, and so much of it of mere decora- 
tive quality. But, to Alice, it was a craze, a sudden 
craze developed upon a first visit to a country of 
past art; and I felt that she was not nearly so nat- 
ural and sweet and simple as in England; she was 
developing an 'information' craze, and I saw that I 
was helping her from sheer lack of anything else to 
do or think. And as for aunt, it was culture with 
her; and she looked and looked, then read and read; 
and it was not only men of the first class that she 
wished to be informed upon, but those of the second, 
and even of the third, and finally of the apprentices 
— ^being anxious, indeed, to know just of what 'school' 
each unsigned bit of glazed porcelain, or rag of tapes- 
try, or square of painted wood, or lintel of door, or 
arch of piazza was. So it seemed we had resolved 
ourselves into mere enthusiasts. And when at last I 
came across a wonderful bit — z, wonderful bit — I re- 
solved not to tell them; there would just be the rush 
to books on art, and history, and literature, if I did ; 
and then there would be again the question of the 
'school,' and the comparison with some other, or 
others, and the whole category would come to light 
again; and Alice would sit after dinner in the hotel, 
and instead of making neat little caricature— orally, I 
mean — of the people present, and singing a little, and 
playing, she would be 'making sure' of my wonderful, 
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beautiful, simple little angel — ^so sweet and satisfying 
just for himsdf. 

"For, you see, it had resolved itself into this : were 
there a beautiful sunset above the hills of olives, then 
it would be: 'Oh, mamma, is not that purple im- 
mensely like Botticelli?' And, 'See the dull orange, 
down low; I have seen that so often in Titian just 
beside his famous red — ^which is not red at all, you 
know, mamma.' And the color of the olives were of 
that painter, and the white roads of another; and it 
seemed at last I was smothered in paints and oils, and 
marble dust, and could see no part of Florence ex- 
cept through these. 

"One day there was a strange warmth for winter ; 
all windows were thrown up, £uid it lasted through 
the night. My room opened upon a court, and as I 
looked out, about the middle of the night, I could 
look up and see the stars, the few stars of the zenith, 
but that was all; while all around were the windows 
of other rooms, and the arches of the lozzia, and the 
well or fountain in the middle of the stone court floor. 
It seemed as though I would smother in the unex- 
pected heat. So I dressed and went out. 

"The hotel was but just around from Giotto's 
Tower, and as I turned the comer it came into view, 
and a late moon was rising and shining full upon it. 
Oh, the lacelike wonder of that white shaft! It 
seemed to possess a soul — ^the soul of Florence — in- 
dependent of all other shafts jn the world. I walked 
into the square, and I moved about it, seeing its won- 
der in light and in shadow; and then, at last, I sat 
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on a cnrb at the farther side of the square^ and there 
it came over me that there was only one other in the 
whole world who would have felt about it just as I 
did at that moment ; and who could have looked upon 
the rarity of its loveliness and been silent, — ^with just 
a hand-clasp, perhaps, or a look, between. 

"And I knew that that one was over here in Go- 
wanus, in the Stone House— old Crow-Step. And 
nothing in Europe or elsewhere would be anything to 
me without her — ^my little nurse." 

She put both white hands now to his lips, and he 
held them both in one of his brown ones. 

"And there and then I determined to go— north, 
first ; then again across this old Atlantic Ocean. So I 
started. 

"At first little questionings of my quest would dis- 
turb me; but always I thought of your true eyes. 
'No,' I said to myself, 'if she ever cared, she will 
care now — ^time nor distance will be nothing to her. 
And if she did not care, then I must know.' There 
was no hot passion, sickly to fever; it was a steady 
purposeful resolve and desire. If I did not gain your 
love, the loss was not a loss; for no one could know 
you, Sophie, and not be better for it. So I came re- 
joicingly. I had at last made up my mind, and that 
was everything; if I won you, no man would be so 
happy, for I had then won not only love, but all that 
which made life steady, and sure, and unfailing of 
purpose; if not, then I had determined to go out to 
those new lands which were opening westward — ^thosc 
paths which Washington had traveled in his young 
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manhood, and which others now are traveling ; and in 
the subduing of forests, in the planting of great 
areas, in hunting, in hard work in the wilderness, I 
would at least be at one with that nature from which 
I sprung ; and, like her, at least be partaker of 
Heaven's sunshine and storm, cold and heat, strife and 
rest from labor. I could be a man in so far as such 
things would go. But, dearest, now I am to be fully 
a man; never again lonely — the heart filled as well as 
the mind. Now, I can take you back and continue 
the journey through all those wonderful cities and 
beautiful hills I had planned to visit alone. And in 
Florence I will show you my angel — no, our angel, 
and together we shall look upon Giotto's Tower by 
moonlight." 
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"Its fate is like that of the Hancock House in Boston, 
and within a few years it will be too late to restore 
this monument of Colonial and Revolutionary times." 
— Boilcn Evening Transeripi. 

" The Stone House at Gowanus' bears the same rela- 
tion to that bitter struggle that the Chew Mansion 
did to the Battle of Germantown. It is even more 
important as a national itiK" ^Philadelphia North 
Amerifan. 

"The Author of this excellent account of the Stone 
House declares that it would be possible to uncover 
the spring and the brook, and to unearth and set up 
the Old House practically in its integrity. It is much 
to be regretted that the house was demolished. — The 
Literary Digest. 

"The Stone House at Gowanus, by Georgia Fraser, is 
an historical and entertaining account of what is prob- 
ably Long Island's oldest mansion, one of the most 
important points of the Revolutionary War and the 
center of many exciting and heroic actions. The book 
has been charmingly printed and bound, and besides 
a frontispiece of this old Dutch dwelling, taken from 
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numerous and beautiful illustrations." — The BookseUer 
and Stationer. 
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somely printed and well illustrated volume. 
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the day when its foundation was laid; she has con- 
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far as that was possible, the revolutionary battlefield, 
and found the exact spot where the house stood, 
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This, we are told, is the first history of the building 
to be written. The author gives reproductions of all 
the pictures of it which are in existence to-day. — The 
New York Independent. 
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